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N the first place, perhaps. EP dmel better say at once by way of introduction 
that the greatest and qaest iminnent peril that the planet Terra has ever 
been threatened with stice it besune a world suited te the duclitation of 
men and monkeys. would never have been averted if, in the first piece, Mr. 
Esnerson G. Crelin had not inade a practically uncountable and ever 
mn ziny pile of dollars by almost every one of the multifarious iiethords 

to tue dollar-piling genius of the Great Republic, and if, in the second 

place. bo hiet not heen possessed of two hobbies upon either of whieh bu was 
prepared to spend the last dollar in his bottomless pockets 

‘As it would be difficult to say which of these hobbies was te him the more 
important. we may take its the first of them that which was calealated to bulk 
most largely in the eyes of the world This was astronomy. Among the muny 
millionaire countrymen of his whe have so inaunificently endowed the temples of 
this noblest of the seiences Emerson G. Crellin was determined not to be the 
least. But what he had done for astronomy was done, not in hia native land, leat 
amidst the svivan beanties of the Surrey hills, and it wes hers that his second hobhy 
came in. He had a danghter, whom ke had somewtut Vek pe tineevent proved, 
justifiably, elaistened Auriole, and his twin ambitien te thot of Madris the wens 
of makinz wider and longer excursions inte the realues ed spur ter lee hed 
done wis te see the ylitter of a cornet none of your nese 
the-last-secial-earthquake coronets, as be part it, bet eroe tint 
the days when the wortd had not yet been enr wd by tees 
somediy to be the United Stites shining on the brow 

It was this that had browsht him with bis mille: 
the country in which cirgminstances were dest five 
an investment, and this was also the reason wiry the 
and the immortal Crellin Reflector with its sixty-four 
on the Surrey bills instead of on the Alleghanies or th 

observatory wis built on the summit of Leith Hitt w 

the further acquisition and gift in perpetuity to the natior 

a thousand acres to Hurtwood Common. Leith Hil 

in tho purchase and exchange. and here dwelt the millionaire 


another member of the houschold who iay as well be i 
Rena Sis Se "aes aa 
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biassed opinion and he 
knew — it. He knew 
also that bia business 
at Leith Fill hid anty 
Just as meh to do with 
thie workl as was) in- 
chided within the fence 
which eneireled the Ole 
servatory buildings. The 
rest Was extra-terrest rial. 
He recogniwed. in’ short, 
that his proper place was far 
away in the fields of Space 
woeng planets card suns and 
stars, sturanists amd nebuiie, 
and that he tied a great deat 
more coneerm with the ec 
tricity of the orbits of eon 
than he Tsel with that cf 
hutaan nature complicated ly 
ions far ier diffienlt of 
won thant that of gravity 
Heoosaw all this clearly ated 
nerep ted the sitiation with perfect 
Jovalty. He did not even adinit te hitnscelf 
hiow powerful this attraction was for him Ile 
only recosnised that. te use at astronamienh simile, 
coupenetion Was an rpessibility, and that. se faras buinan probabilities went 
Howes not bis destiny ever te beeonme: the canipanien of thia rahiait stir, alneaily 
vomoved from line i one sense as Che stirs which he cord omby sen with the 
peu ot heer 
If, sdreeaalser ter all Appearances aeeopted the situation 


us tir 
hel ef dus hires telescar 
As regards Mis Ate 


Tn the gost pes Ly cetesi tales fs chiam She, too, Knew her destimy and didi t appear 
Syn 5 Actin all tho te at AM that she stipulated far. as she bu un 
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And yet, tired as he undoubtedly was, he did not take the path which led down 
to the house after he had let himself out of the inclosure. His work was over for 
the night and he might have gone to bed till lunch-time had he chosen. But 
inateud of that, after another long look up at the Morning Star, he turned away 
with a sigh that might have been one of weariness or eomething else, and with his 
hands thrust deep into his trouser pocketa he begun to walk with down-bent head 
andslow irregular strides west ward towards Hurtwood Common. | ; 

When he sat down to breakfast that morning at half-past eight, Mr. Crellin 
aid to him in. the half-paternal, half-deferential tone in which he usually 
addressed him : 

“Say, Professor, I guess I shall have to lock that observatory up and 
send you over to see how they're getting on with their star-finding and comet- 
bunting in the States. You're just wearing yourself out body and brain over 
this new comet of yours. Of course it’s very satisfactory that the Crellin Reflector 
should have got hold of it before anyone else has a notion that there is such a 
thing knocking around, but still, you know, we can't have its discoverer wearing 
himself to a shadow before the time comes to take the glory of it.” : ; 

“No, indeed, that’s not to be talked about!” said Miss Auriole, looking with a 
just perceptible admiration at the etill fairly substantial frame of the shadow, 
and as she did so it scemed to her, whether i a | or wrongly, that there was 
just a suspicion of a stoop in the broad shoulders, and ever so slight 
forward of the well-poised, erectly carried head. “I do = 
believe, Professor, that this is about the third night that i 
you have had no sleep, and here, instead of getting in forty 
winks during the day, you've been blinding yourself over 
those wildernesses of figures and tangling your brain up 
with equations and cube roots, and things. I know 
something about them for I shall never forget my 
struggles with them at Vassar. Would it be imper-.. 4 
tinent to ask how much longer you are going to muke. - 
yourself a martyr to science in this way ¥” { 

“Perhaps until the end of the Good 
Heavens! what nonsense I am talking!” sxid 
the Professor, suddenly looking up from his 
plate with the expression of a mun just 
awakened from a dream. “I really do think 
T have been going too long without sleep and 
I must try and get some to-day. You see, 
the man who discovers a new comet is like one 
of the old discoverers the first time he sighted 
the shore of a new continent. The temptation 
to go on is irresistible, and one is apt to forget 
that, after all. a brain is something else than a 
machine. Still I don't think you need have 
any anxiety about me. You know I have 
learnt to ie my sleep as a Red Indian takes 
his meals, and when I have settled the question 
of this precious comet I shall probably go to 
bed and stop there the best part of a week.” 

“The question?" echoed Mr. Crellin. 
“What's that? [ didn’t know there was any 
question about it. You have discovered it. 
haven't you, Professor ? " 

“T have made a discovery, Mr. Crellin,” he 
replied, speaking rather more seriously than 
the circumstances seemed to warrant. “ but 
whether I have found a hitherto unknown 
comet or not is another matter. What I have 
done is this. Thanks to that magnificent 
instrument of yours, I have seen a comet in 
a part of the heavens where no comet ought to 
be just now according to the calculations of 
all the known orbits and periods, but whether 
it is a new one or a known one which, by one 
cause or another, has Leen deflected from its 
orbit and started off on a new course, is the 
question of which I spoke just now. That I 
have not yet been able to decide; but, of 
course, in any case,” he went on with a smile 
which Miss Auriole thought somewhat lacking 
in spontaneity, “the discovery will be an 
important one—very important I fear—that is 
to say, of course, I expect—and the honour of 
the Crellin Reflector cannot fuil to be duly 
vindicated.” 

“ And also that of the discoverer,” corrected 
Miss Auriole, “for after all, however good the 
telescope is, it’s only a mechanical sort of eye 
that it needs a brain to use properly, and if the 
brain doesn’t take care of itself the eye won't , Ses 
be much use, so I want you to promise me just . 
now, Professor, that you are going to lie down 
the moment breakfast’s done and sleep straight 
on to lunch-time. You know,” she added, 
colouring ever so slightly, “we're having a 
penne this afternoon, and Lord Westerham and his mother are coming, and 

was going to ask you to do the honours of the Observatory, if you hadn't anything 
else very particular to do.” ; 

“T can peeete that easily,” he replied, looking. as she thought, a trifle 
earnestly at her out of his tired eyes, “as it is exactly what I was going to do. 
I shall not have to be at the telescope till nearly eleven to-night so I shall have 
plenty of time to get a good nap and do what I can in the way of helping 
to entertain your friends—and—and his lordship, whom, by-the-way, I don't think 
I've told you before, was rather a chum of mine when we were at Trinity together. 
Westerham's about as good a specimen of the very falsely styled effete aristocracy 
of this country as a man would wish to call a friend or—a woman, well, something 
else.” 


eye-piece of the great Reflector. 


— 


II. 

THE garden-party was both socially and scientifically a great success, and even 
the young Professor appeared to enjoy it in his usual quiet. grave fashion. The 
great Reflector was of course the supreme object of interest, though nothing 
was said about the new comet, which had been discovered swimming in space far 
outside the confines of all known systems, for that was still a secret; and was to 
remain so until all calculations had been completed, and Arthur Lennox was able 
tu tell his brother astronomers, all over the world, how they were to point their 
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Bli:s Auriole was looking wonderingly into the 
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telescopes, in order to observe the newly arriving stranger from the unknown regions 

ond the worlds, as . 
ae as has already been mentioned, had been at Trinity witn Lord 
Westerham, and they had remained good friends since. In fact, it was partly 
through his lordship’s influence as well as his own talents that the young 
astronomer had got to Greenwich. But even these circumstances hardly seeme 
to warrant a very direct and intimate question which he put point-blank to him 
as they were walking together to Ockley station after the party. : . : 
Vestarhani,” e said, suddenly stopping and looking him straight in the 
eyes, “I am going to ask you a question which you will probably think a very 
impertinent one; and further, whether you answer it or not, I am going to ask you 
not to ask me why I ask it. There now, there are a good many ‘as s’ in that, 
but I wanted to put it plainly, even at the expense of a little tautology. 

Lord Westerham was one of the frankest and most open-minded of men, and 
he stared in a somewhat puzzled fashion at Lennox as he replied : . ; 

“My dear fellow, you are at perfect liberty to ask me what question you like, 
and if I can I'll answer it without asking any more questions, but look here, old 
man,” he broke off with a sudden change in his voice, “I hope it’s nothing well, 
unpleasant—nothing that’s going to bring any trouble upon you for instance—for 
‘pon my word I never saw Pee look ig = as as you ee noe: But at 

it is, out with it; you can’t offend me even if you tried. 

vag ~— mhaterer 1 i “You oe about the only man, I think, I should find 
it possible to ask such a question,” Lennox replied, speaking 
hesitatingly and rather awkwardly, “ for it’s—it’s a precious 
. awkward one for any man to ask another. To put it as 
shortly as I can it is just this: Have you made up your 
“mind to marry Miss Crellin, and if so is the matter 
'- irrevocable ?” 
; Lennox, feeling very like a man in the dock who has just 
“heard the fatal “ guilty * spoken by the foreman of the jury, 
waited with a very plai 


“ 


ainly depicted expression of mingled 

- apology and apprehension on his slightly flushed face. Lord 
WVeaterham's eyes and mouth opened together, but it was 

. a smile that opened his mouth, and there were stron 

. symptoms of a laugh in his honest, blueeyes. Then he too 

a step forward, and his hand fell with a slap on Lennox's 

*- shoulder. 

“ My dear fellow,” he said, “why don’t you know——” 

“Know whatP” said Lennox, with sumething like a 
gasp.‘ You’re not-——” 

“No,” said his lordship, shaking his head and trying 
to look serious, “no, I’m not engaged to her. 
What I was going to say was, don’t you know 
that I have n engaged to my cousin Lilian 
Northcote ever since she was old enough—well 
- -—-to understand the difference between being 
kissed by a girl and by a boy. No, no, you 
needn't have any fears of me, old man. Not even 
Miss Auriole's beauty, with all the glitter of the 
old gentleman’s millions as a halo, would tempt 
me from that allegiance—and then, you know, - 
- happily the Westerham coronet doesn't want. re- 
gilding. But now that I know what your ques- 
tion is Iam rather sorry that I promised not to 
ask why you asked it. Still, I dare say I can 
give a pretty good guess at it, so ] suppose I must be content with that.” 

“A pretty good guess at it!” said Lennox to himself about half-an-hour 
later when he was striding back alone. “A pretty good guess! Good God, 
if he only could, I wonder what he would think! He with all his splendid 
prospects and, as he believes, a whole long life of happiness in front of him, 
and thirteen months to-day—yes, almost to this very hour—well, for the 
present ignorance is bliss. 

“ And now I wonder what the old gentleman will say. Anyhow, that's 
one load off my mind, There won't be anything mean about it. He or 
she or both of them may say ‘yes’ or ‘no, but after all neither of them 
will be able to think there is anything dishonourable in it. A world for 
agirl! It sounds quite romantic. Fancy me as a hero of a romance, and 
one, too, if it only comes off, that will put Jules Verne and Flammarion 
somewhat in the shade. Ah, well! sufficient unto the day, ete. I think I'll 
tackle the old man first. No, I don’t think I will. It is the conventional 
way, of course, but the circumstances are anything but conventional, and 
if she won't have anything to do with me, well, there's an end of it—and 
possibly of the world too. Seems a rather selfish way to put it. In fact, 
some exalted morulists might call it a bit mean but—ah! ten o'clock.” 

He stopped suddenly as the soft chime of an old church clock came 
drifting along the valley. He listened to the four chimes and then to the 
ten slow, clear strokes that tolled out upon the atill air of the July evening. 
At the tenth he started, and a shudder ran through his well-knit, muscular 
frame. Then, turning his face upwards towards the well-known constelli- 
tions that were growing brighter in the darkening sky, he begun his walk 
and his reverie again. 

“Just fancy! A year and a month from to-day that very clock may 
be sounding the death-knell of the human race, striking the hour of Doom 
in fact, and forty-six minutes and thirty-eight seconds later—Phew! it isn't 
a pleasant thing even for the callously-scientific mind to contemplate. It 
seems almost wrong to tell her anything about it, but—rubbish! what an ass I am! 
It’s got to be known, and as soon as the Lick and the Yerkes people get on to it it 
won't take them very long to work out the orbit and period, and wouldn't they just 
score nicely over the discover of the Crellin comet. No,I shall tell her myself ; 
and I may as well tell her to-night as any other time. It's rather lucky I made 
that promise to show it to her to-night for the first time. I couldn’t have a better 
opportunity.” ; 

The result of this resolution was that a little after half-past eleven Miss Auriole 
was looking wonderingly into the eye-piece of the great Reflector, watching a tiny 
little patch of mist, somewhat brighter towards one end than the other, like a little 
wisp of white smoke rising from a very faint spark, that was apparently floatin 
across an unfathomable sea of darkness. She seemed to see this darkness throngs 
and behind a swarm of stars of all sizes and colours. They appeared very much 
more wonderful and gloriotis and important than the little spray of white smoke, 
because she hadn't yet the faintest conception of its true import to her and every 
other human being on earth: but she was very soon to know now. 

While she was watching it in breathless silence, in which the clicking of the 
mechanisin which kept the great telescope moving so as to exactly counteract. the 
motion of the machinery of the universe sounded like the blows of a sledge-hammer 
man anvil, Arthur Lennox stood beside her, wondering should he begin to tell 
her. and what lie should say. At last she turned away from the eye-piece. and 
looked up at him with something like a scared expression in her pretty eyes and suid; 


“It’s very wonderful. isu't it. that one shoul) be ; 
looking into'a little bit of a hole Dea col | ape | 
beet stars around your comet ure so f 4 eae 
ordinary way you don’t even sce them—sne nk HLA Tease 
put out your hand and tonch them. It hee We the jouk glinost as 
ie she added. with a little shiver 

" es,” he said, spesking slowly aimed eves more grave asic Avg: Hite 
subject warrinted. “ Yes, it is both worlerful aa eae aa pen a 
that some of those stars you have seea in there are so far iw that the Ticrlit hie 
you see them by may have left them wien Solomon was kine in Joris sles ui = 
may be quite dead and dark now. or teduecd into firesmist by callision with a d 
other star. And then, perhaps, thers are others beiind them ausin so far av Band 
their light has not even reached ue vets ged oamay file ap haes , ote 
eyes on earth to sre it.” : ; , 

“Yes, I know,” she said, steiling. ¢ You don't fore to raat flave den 
—and light travels about IS6.000 miles a second, dosart jee te 


ali that just le 
: ll those great bit 
ar awity, that if vou dook at them in the 


uk aby if vou conld 
Vv wonderful. isnt it—and Justa little bit 


sver do while thera are dina 


“There are other ends possildle for this world lestdes w 
he answered, this time almost sdetmaiy. ° Gtner worlds nave. as 1 say. been reduced 
to fire-mist. Some have been shattered te tiny frezments to neke asteroids atl 
meteorites—stara and workls im comporison with which this bitoafa planet of ours is 
nothing more thim a speck of sind. a mere arom of matter drifting over the wilder. 
ness of immensity. In fact such atrifleis tia the omemsn of the Pniverse that 
if some celestial body collided with it-- saya comet witha sadfetentiy solid muchas. - 
and the heat developed by the ua Vit into amass sf blazing aaa, an ustr 
nomer on Neptune, one of our ean pla wouldn't even notice the accident, unless 
he happened to he wateline the eveth sapowerfal tleseape at the time.” 

“And is such an Mb—us ) Hi it—possille, Prefessar’ "she asked, 
jumping womunlike by a sort of un Ditaition te tie very point to whict 

e was so clumsily trying to bead up fit yon spoke ratuer quecrly about 
this comet of yours at breuktist thia om T hope there isn't ans chance of 
ita getting on to the same track as tiie terresteh tocomotive of anys “That would 
be just awful, wouldn't its--whs, what's tie wetter, Professor? You are going 
to be real ill, know. You had better get dewn to the house and go to bed. It's 
want of sleep. isn't it? Youll be drivi myself iad tint ~ Come 'to the 
couch and lie down for amen nt. You kus if you ave sto fall. Shall 1 
call Mr. Sandheim =~ 

A sudden and terible clans bad eae fein 
was only for the moment. and yet to tom ir was an eternivy i> she said. 
have been the want of sleep, for insonmnin plays Lie trtehs = with the 
strongest of intellects. or, mere probably, it tobave been that and the herroer 
of his secret working on the or love that he had for thos cir, whe was cit! 
there alone with him in the silence of that da rec. ctedin the midst of the cdertes 
and the mysteries ot the universe 

His eves had grown fixed ana st 
face shone ghastly pale in the dim 
one of those mysterious crises whicl 
had come upon him like some swift st 

He no longer suw her sitt 
He saw her as. by loa pit: 
to come—with her sn! 

'y eves stan: 
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lips that had tempted him so often to wild thoughts, parched and black, wide open 
and gasping vainly for the breath of life in the hot, burnt-out atinosphere. 

; ‘Phen he saw—no, it was only a glimpse, and with that the strange trance 
vision ended. What must have come after that would in all certainty have 
driven him mad, there und then, before his work had even begun, but at that 
moment, swiftly severing the darkness that wag falling over his soul, there came 
to him an idea. bright, luminous and lovely us an inspiration from Heaven itself, 
and with it came back the calm sunity of the sternly disciplined intellect, prepared 
to contemplate not only tho destruction of the world he lived in, but even the 
eternal loss of the woman he loved —the only human being who could make that 
world] beautiful or even toleribis so. : 

The viston was blotted out from the sight of his soul, the darkness cleared wway 
from tis eyes. and he saw her aesain as she still was. Tt had all passed in a few 
moments, and yet in them he had been down into Hell, and he had come back to 
earth and her presence 

— Almost hy the time she bad uttered her Fast word, he had regained command of 
his venee, ad he began clearly and quietly to answer the question which was still 
echome throush the chambers of bis tract 

“Tt was only a little passing faintness, thank you, and something else which 
you will understand when T have done, if you have patience to hatr me to the end,” 
iw said, looking straight at her fora moment, and then begining to walk slowly 
opand down the room past her chair, “Ll am yoing to surprise you, perhaps to 
frighten you, and very probably te offend vou deeply,” he began again in a quiet, 
dry sort of tone, which somehow impressed her against all her convictions that he 
didn't much exre whether or not he did any, or all of these things; but there was 
seinething else in his tone wand manner which held her to her seat silent and attentive, 
although she was conscious of the distinct desire to get up and run away. 

“ Your guesa about the comet. or whatever it may prove to be, is quite correct. I 
don’t think it isa new ove. From what I have seen of it so far [ have every reason 
te believe that it is Gambart’s comet, which was discovered in 1826 and became 
visible to the nuked eye in the autumn of 1833. It then crossed the orbit of the 
earth one month after the earth had passed the point of intersection. After that 
some force divided it in two and in '46 and ‘52 it re-appeared as two twin comets 
constantly separating. Now it would seem that the two masses have come together 
again, and, as they are both larger in bulk and greater in density, it would appear 
that, somewhere in the distant fields of apace. they have united with some other and 
denser body, and the result is, that what is practically a new comet, with a much 
denser mneleus than any hitherto seen, ig approaching our eystem, and, inless 
sniracle happens, or there is a practically impossible error in my caleutations, it will 
eross the orbit of the earth thirteen months from to-day precisely at the moment 
that the earth itself arrives at the point of intersettion.” 

So far Auriole had listened to the precise scientific phraseology with more 
interest than alarm, but now she took udvantage of a little pause and sand ; 

“And the consequences, Professor *—1 mean the consequences to us as living 
beings —-vou may as well tell me everything now that you've gone so far” 

“Lat going to,” he suid, stopping for a moment in his walk.“ And Tan going 
toteli ven something more than that. Granted that what Phitve seid huppens, one 
sftwothmgs anust follow. Jf thg nuclens of the comet is solid enough to pass 
tuvcugh Our atmosphere without being dissipated. it will strike the surface with so 
sauch force, that both it nd the earth will probably be transformed into fiery vapour 
hy the conversion of the moticn of the two bodies inte heat. Tf not. its contact with 
the oxyven of the earth's atmosphere will produce an aerial couftagration which, if it 
dova not roast alive every living thing on earth, will convert the oxygen by combustion 
into some irrespirable and poisonous gas and so kill us by a slower, but no less 
fatal process,” 

# Geille "she said. shivering this time. «You sound like a judge pro- 
nouncing sentence of death on the whole huni rice. L suppose there is no 
possibility of reprieve. Well, goon, Professor, ia there anything else 7" 

“Yes.” he sua. “there is something else, ‘Those are the scientific facts as 
far as they go. Lam going te tell yor the chances now, and someting beside. 
There is just ono chance—-one possible way of averting univers ruin from 
the earth. and substituting for it nothing more serious than an unparalleled 
display of celestial fireworks. All that will bo necessary is perfect calculation 
ie tnstinted expenditure of money.” 

“Well,” she said. “can't you do the enleulations, Professor, and hasn't 
Dad got millions enough? How could he spend them better than saving the 
whole human race from being burnt alive? ‘There ismt anything else, is 
there?” 

“There was something else.” he said, stopping in front of her again, She 
had risen to her feet as she said the List words, and the two stood facing each 
other in the dim light, while the mechanism of the telescope kept on clicking 
away in its heedless mechanical fashion, and kept Che aperture of the proat 
instrument constantly in sneha position that the imine: of the comet. still 
hovered unseen in the mirror of the Reflector. 

“Yes, there was something else, and Eo may as well tell you after all, for 
even if vou never see or speak to me again, it won't stop the work being done 
now. [could have kept this discovery to myself till it would have been too late 
to do anything. for no other telescopes without my help would even find the 
comet for forr months to come, and even now there is hardly a diay to be lost 
if the work is to be done in time, and then, well, E suppose i must have gone 
mad for the time being for T theught-—-you will hardly believe ime, FE auppose 
—that I could make you the price of the world's sifety. 

“From that von will see how much [love you, however mad Timay lave 
heen, Losing you, Twoukd have lost the world with you, Pf my love lives, I 
thoucht. the world shall live; if not, the world shall die. But, just now, when 
you thought 1 was taken ill. Lhad a sort of vison and to saw you--yer, you, 
Miss Auriole, as. if my ons chances Gata yeu diust infailibly be this night 
thirteen months heuce. T dida’t see any of the other millions who would be 
choking and gasping, for breath, and writhing in the torture of the universal 
fire—I only saw you, andl my own basctess in thinking even tora moment that 
such a bargain would be possible. Phat is all” 

She had not interrupted him even by a gesture, ut as she listened a 
thousand signs and trifles which alone dd meant nothing to her, now seened 
to come together and mite one clear and definite revekition. His giants 
almost brutally, spoken words had done the rest. This strony, reserved, silent 
man had all the time loved her so desperately that he was going mad about her 
—en mad that, aa he had said. he had even dreamed of weighing the posseasion 
of ber single marmilicant self aainst the safety of the whole world, with all ite 
Tnmrmerable millicais of people inostly aa good in their way as ste wis, 

Well. ito might be that the love of such aman was it thine worthy to 
weish even iyeainet a eorenet - notin her eyes. for there was no question of that 
now, butin ber father’s. But that wis a matter for future consideration, She 
drew herself up a ditth: stully roel said in just such a tone aa she might have 
raed if what fe tad past been sayame had had no personal interest for her, had, 
in fact, heen abe ether curl 


victime to be going down to the house, Professor, isn’t it ? 


Tam quite suc tet. Veretwontado you any harm. No, Um not offended, 
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and I don’t think I’m even frightened yet. It somehow seems too big and too awful 
a thing to be only frightened at. Too much like the Day of Judgment, you know. Iam 
glad you've told me—yes, everything—and I'm glad that what you call your 
madness is over. You will be able to do your work in saving the world all the 
better, only don't tell dad anything except—well—just the scientific and necessary 
part of it. You know, saving a world is a very much bigger business than winning 
a woman—at least it is in one particular woman's eyes—and I’ve learnt somewhere 
in mathematics something about the greater sometimes including the less. And 
now, con youthink we had better be going down into the house? It’s getting 
quite late,” 


oo 


Ill. 


It was about two months later, when Professor Lennox had verified and re-verified 
every figure in his calculations, and made a good many more besides, that he at last 
eent the news of his discovery to the principal observatories of the world, coupled 

~ with the request that his own figures should be 
checked and any possible errors pointed out. 

The results of this ominous communication were 
instantaneous and terrific. With one accord every 
powerful telescope in the world was turned upon 
that portion of the distant fields of Space out of 
which the strange and terrible visitant was rushing 
at a speed of thousands of miles an hour to that 

awful __ trysting - place 
where it and the planet 
Terra were to mingle in 
fiery union. Eve: 
astronomer, from Cali- 
fornia to Greenwich, and 
. from Pike's Peak to 
“Melbourne, eect himself 
to work out the orbit 
and period of the comet, 
| and a few days later the 
awful news flashed over 
the wires of the world: 
“Lennox figures abso- 
lutely correct. Collision 
with Crellin Comet 
apparently inevitable. 
Consequences = inealcul- 
able.” 

This was the intelli- 
gence which the civilised 
nations of the earth 
found in’ their news- 
papers on the morning 
of the first of Septem ber. 
It was followed by 
digests of the calculi- 
tions and these again 
with speculations of 
various sorts, | some 
solemn and deliberate, 
others wild, beyond the 
dreams of phantasy. 
Those who had for more 
than a generation made 
handsome incomes by 
prophesying the end of the world to occur at about an average of every seven years, 
gale with absolute certainty on the shortness of the public memory, revised their 

gures, and a to demonstration that this was the very thing they had been 
foretelling all along. 

First there came blank incredulity, then a sort of stupor, which meant that the 
pular mind was veering round; then panic, wild, universal and uncontrollable. 

The earth had only another twelvemonth or so to live! The whole human race was 
doomed to death by fire! What did it matter what anybody did—what could 
anybody do, in fact 

So the planet was in distinct danger of becoming one collossal lunatic asylum, 
when one morning—it was the fifteenth of September—the Daily Mail came out 
with a double-barrelled interview with Professor Lennox, who was now by far the 
most famous man in the world, and Mr. Emerson G. Crellin, proprietor of the great 
Crellin Reflector, and godfather, as it were, of the approaching Destroyer. 

It was far and away the most interesting communication that had ever appeared in 
a newspaper, for it informed the world that the discoverer of the worst peril which had 
ever threatened the human race and the man whose wealth and devotion to science had 
made the discovery possible, had all this time been quietly laying their heads 
together and elaborating a scheme which, 43 they both confidently asserted. offered 
the only hope of saving humanity from the impending peril and would most 
probably achieve that object. 

The idea was simply stupendous, and it lost none of its magnificence by the 
modesty with which the Professor described it to the interviewer. 

“There is nothing new about the idea,” he said, “except its application to the 
resent circumstances. Of course you have read Jules Verne’s ‘Journey to the 
oon.” Well, my plan is simply to do the same thing on a much bigger scale, 

only instead of firing men and dogs and chickens out of my cannon, I am going 
to fre something like a ton-and-a-half of explosives. The danger is in the contact 
of the nucleus of the comet with the earth’s atmosphere. If that can be prevented 
there is no further cause for alarm, so—to put the matter quite shortly—my 
projectile will have an initial velocity of ten miles a second, and therefore a ranye 
that is practicully infinite for that velocity would, if necessary, carry it beyond 
the sphere of the earth's attraction. 

“Hence, if the gun is properly trained and fired at precisely the right moment, 
and if the fuse does its work, the projectile will pass into the nucleus of the comet, 
and before the heat hus time to melt the shell, the charge will explode and the 
nucleus—the only dangerous part—will either be blown to fragments or dissipated 
in gas. Therefore, instead of what I might be allowed to call a premature Day 
of Judgment, we shall simply have a magnificent display of celestial fireworks. 
which will probably amount to nothing more than an unparalleled shower of 
shooting stars. as they are popularly called. The details of the experiment will le 
practically the same as those which Jules Verne describes—I mean as regards the 
making and firing of the cannon, only us we haven't time to get _a big enough hole 
dug, we have bought a colliery in Durham which has a perpendienlar shaft nearly 
a mile deep, and which is happily exactly in the right latitude and longitude. Every- 
thing is arranged and we hall egin work at once.” 


“J had a sort of vision, and I saw you—yes, you, Miss Auriole.” 
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Even the Daily Mail interviewer was for a few moments paralysed by the 
quiet and yet stupendous audacity of the scheme, and when he had got his breath 
back he turned to Mr. Crellin and said, because just then he could think of 
nothing else to say : - 

“ And your share in this wonderful work, sir, is I presume—— 

“Just finding the dollars, sir; that’s all,” replied the old gentleman soberly. 
“Tf we can put the business through they couldn’t be better used, and if we can't 
I reckon they won't be much use to me or anyone else. Other people can come 
in if they like, but if not I figure that I can foot the bill myself. It'll be 
worth the dollars, anyhow, if it’s only to show what New World enterprise 
combined with Old World brains can do in the way of bringing off a real big thing. 
I guess we'll give the planet Terra a new satellite even if we don’t stop the comet, 
and, if we all have to go to glory through a transformation scene of blue blazes, 
I for one shall go with the comforting knowledge that I’ve done something to 
enrich the Solar System. You see, we can’t lose much if the Professor's figures 
are right, and we do stand in to win something like eternal glory—and that’s 
good enough for me.” ——s 

The sale of the Daily MailAhat morning ran far above its own best records, and 
by noon the news was all overfthe world, which promptly went mad again but after a 
different and more cheerful fighion. Every existing copy of the “ Journey to the 
Moon” was bought up within\an hour. Camille Flammarion's wonderful story 
“The End of the World.” had already been translited into every civilised language, 
and was selling by millions, while Mr. H. G. Wells’s even more extraordinary 
“War of the Worlds,” although it had no actual bearing on the great subject, 
was brought up in colossal editions with almost equal avidity. 

The moment that the Professor's project was made public, money began to flow 
in from all parts of the world. The iron and steel industries of the north of 
England were practically bought up for the time being, whole armies of workmen 
toiled night and day in relays at the preliminary work of making the great cannon. 
America, not to be behind in the good work of saving the world from its approachin, 

peril, set to work to build an even bigyer weapon, with which to bombard the sti 
invisible assailant of the earth. 

International jenlousies and hatred vanished all the world over, mankind became 
united in the confronting of the common and the universal menace, and nothing 
that hands or brains could do to make the great experiment a triumphant success 
was left undone. ; 

At length, on the first of July. the Jong and feverishly awaited word went forth, 
If the sky on the night of the fourth was clear of clouds, the Crellin Comet, as it was 
now universally called, would become visible to the naked eye at forty-six minutes 
and thirty-eight seconds past ten —that is to say, precisely four weeks before the 
moment at which its nucleus would come into collision with the earth, provided 
always that the Professor's projectile failed to do its work. 

Of course it had Leen bir some months within range of the tens of thousands 
of telescopes which had been directed towards it. Photographs of it had 
heen published Droadeast over the world. and = practically every civilised, and a 
vreat many uncivilised. human beings were familiar with its apposcance, but this did 
not diminish the universal interest in the announcement. 

While it covld only be seen througu telesopes or in photographs there was still a 
sort of air of unrealitv about it. Tt micht be coming, but it was still very far away, 
None but savages now doubted that it was really coming; but civilised humanity as 
amass wanted something more thin this. and this was supplied on thit momentous 
uight when, as the world rolled round, bringing each meridian of longitude 
sithin view of that one spot in the skies, nullions after nuilions of eyes were 
turned upwards and saw the stirs shining through a pale mist of yellow light 
spread out in two vast wings, between which there was a speck of deeper and 
yellower light. 

It was very far away still, but there it was. There could be no doubt now, even 
in the minds of the most ignorant. Months and months before the astronomers had 
prophesied its appearance, and there it was: Henceforth there were but three 
points of interest for the hnman rice; one. by night, was the comet, the others by 
day were the Hetton Colliery in Durham and the Pittsburg Works. 

So the last few remaining diuys and nights passed. Every night the threatening 
Shape in the heavens grew clearer and bigger and brighter. and every day the 
newspapers published the most minnte details of the progress of the might: 
weapon nye which the hopes of hun«iuity, so far as this world was concern 
now rested. 

Soon the nucleus of the comet beeame visible in broad daylight, then the two 
wings came into view morning and evening, making it look hke some colossal 
lird of prey swooping down from its eerie, somewhere in the heights of space. upon 
the trembling and terrified world. The professional prophets naturally said with 
the assurance of absolute conviction that it was nothing less awful than the 
eget Angel in propria persoun, 

At length, when excitement had passed into frenzy, and frenzy into an almost 
universal delirium, two cablegrams crossed each other under the Atlantic. One 
was to say that the Pittsburg gun was ready; the other that the loading of the 
Lennox gun would commence the following morning. This was just a week before 
the fatal night, and when the sun set on the evening of the fourth of August, 
and when many millions had looked upon it, as they thought for the last time, 
the Professor set all the wires of the world thrilling with the news that the 
operation of loading had been curried out with complete suecess, that the huge 
projectile with its thirty hundredweight of picrite—a newly discovered explosive 
some twenty times more powerful than nitro-glycerine—was resting quietly in its 
pies ja the potential volcano, which at the touch of a sapici'y Mane was to 

url it through epace and into the heart of the swiftly advancing enemy of 
humanity. 

At forty-six minutes past ten exactly the cannon would be fired. Ten seconds 
later the projectile would strike the nucleus of the comet at a point just one 
hundred miles above the muzzle of the gun. and the eleventh ceormn waail see the 
fate of the world decided. The mouth of the pit-shaft, which was now the case, aa 
it were, of the colossal weapon which was about to do battle for humanity, lay almost 
in the middle of a wide oval valley surrounded by ranges of hills.” No living 
thing was permitted to come within five miles of the huge ring of metal out of which 
that terrific charge was soon to be vomited. : 

Two electric wires led from the ring over separate rows of poles to the top of a 
hill five miles away, and ended in two instruments standing side by side on a table. 
On the same table there were also two chronometers beating time together to the 
thousandth part of a second. 7 = 

On all the hills and seattered over the country for miles around was the greatest 
concourse of human beings that had ever been gathered together on one portion of 
the earth’s surface. - 

It was numbered by millions. and included nearly every nationality under 
the sun, and, as the supreme moment drew near, every voice was hushed, and as 
every eye turned upwards to where the shape of the comet, now vast, menacing 
and awful, over-spanned the sky, every heart seemed to beat in unison, as though 
counting off what might be the last seconds of human life on earth. i 

Grouped about the table on which stood the two instruments was gathered a 
concourse of people amonyst whom were nearly all the greatest and most. celebrated 


- 
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men and women in the world. But rank ;: 
honours were already things of the Lord “a 
the presence of that spilling menace which 
flamed across the heavens all men and 
women were equal, since within the next 
few seconds might be reduced ut the 
same instant to the same dust and ashes. 

The ghastly orange-green glare which 
had now completely obliterated the moon- 
light shone down alike on the upturned face 
of monarch and peasant, the good and the 
bad, the noble and the base, and tinged them 
all with its own sickly and hideous hue. 

There was only one distinction left 
among all the hosts of men; only one man 
stood higher than anyone else, and this was 
he upon whom the hopes of the people 
rested. 

He stood on one side of the table facing 
one of the instruments, and opposite to him 
at the other stood the woman to whom he had 
tirst confided the terrible secret of the world’s 
approaching end. 

He had honestly kept the unspoken pact 
that had been made thirteen months before 
in the observatory on Leith Hill. Neither 
word nor look of love had, to her knowledye, 
passed his lips or lighted his eyes, and even 
now as he stood opposite to her, scanning 
her upturned face by that awful light, his 
eyes were as ateady and impassive as 
they hud ever been at the eye-pieces of his 
struments. 

Auriole had a fore-finger already resting 
on a little white button realy to send the 
kindling ‘spark into the mighty “mass of 
explosives which ly buried nearly a mile 
down at the Lottom of the giant tube. 

Lennox, too, had his finger on the 
button in front of iim, but his left hand 
was in his coat pocket and his left fore- 
finger was on the trigger of a loaded and 
cocked revolver, 

Auriole knew nothing of this. She 
only remembered that a few minutes before 
—it seemed like several weeks ago already—- 
he had promised that. if the worst happened, 
she at least should be spared the universal 
agony. 

Lord and Lady Westerhain were standing 
close by the table, and his lerdship also had 
a revolver in his pocket. 

The chronometers ticked off the seconds, 
each one seeming more like eteruity thin the 
one before it. The comet grew bigeer and 
bigger, and its flaming nucleus blazed out 
brighter and = brighter, A vaxt low, 
wailing sound seemed to be running round 
the circle of the hills. It was the first 
utterance of the unendurable agony of the 
multitudes. 

At last Lennox locked up from his 
chronometer at Auriele, and eaid in a quiet 
dry voice: 

“Ten seconds!” 

Then he began to count: © Nine 
eight—seven—six—five—four— three — two— 
Now!” 

Their two fingers went down at the sume 
instant und completed the circuits. The 
next the central fires of the earth seemed 
to burst loose. Such a roar as had never 
deafened human ears before shook earth and 
air with a conenssion that seemed like the 
loosening of the foundations of the world, and a mighty column of pale flame 
sprang up to tlie zenith over which the nucleus of the comet was now 
exactly impending. 

Then came ten more seconds of mute and agonised suspense, and then, 
euch a sight as no other human eyes will ever see. saving only those which, in 
the fulness of time, may look upon the awful pageantry of the Last Day. 

High up in the air there was a shrill screaming sound following the roar of 
the great gun. Something like a white flash of light streamed upwards straight 
at the heart of the descending destroyer. 
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Then the whole heavens were illumined 
by a blinding glare of unearthly light. The 
nucleus of the comet seemed to fing out 
long rays of many coloured light, and then, 
like some vast globe of electric fluid, it burst 
into myritds of atoms. 

The watching millions on earth instino- 
tively clisped their hands to their ears 
expecting such a sound as would deafen them 
fur ever, but none came for the explosion 
had taken place beyond the limita of the 
earth's atmosphere. Tho whole sky was 
now filled from zenith to horizon with a 
pale, golden, luminous mist, and through 
ee the moon and stars began to shine 

imly. 

Then a blast of burning air swept 
shrieking and howling across the earth, for 
now the planet Terra was rushing at her 
headlong speed of nearly seventy thousand 
miles an hour through the ocean of fire- 
mist into which the shattered comet had 
been dissolved. Then this passed, the cool 
wind of night followed it, al the moon and 
stars shono down once more undimmed 
through the pure and cloudless ether. 

So far there had been silence, but now 
there rose from earth to heaven such a 
burst of triumphant thanksyiving as had 
never welled up from human Feats through 
human lips before. 

A north country miner with a mighty 
baritone voice had somewhere started the 
Old Hundredth Psalm, and away it went, 
rolling through the now still night over hill 
and vale, echoing from village ‘to village, and 
from town to town, until the whole United 
Kingdom was with one voice giving thanks 
for the Great Deliverance. 

But the man who, under Providence, 
had wrought it heard nothing of this. He 
only felt a soft, trembling clasp  closiny 
round his right hand, and he only can 
Auriole's voice whispering ia single word— 
and that. word wae his own meme. 

Jhe next moment a stronger yrip pulled 
his left hand out of his coat) pocket— 
bringing the revolver with it, and the some- 
what hard, practical voice of Emerson G. 
Crellin, for the first and only time shaken by 
emotion in public, said : 

“We may thank God and you, Professor, 
that Chere is etill a world bere with living 
men and women on it—and there's one 
woman who's going to live henceforth for 
you and no one else. She told ine all about 
it dast might. You've won her fair and 
square, and you're guing to havo her, I 
did bave other views for her; but I've 
changed my mind—and anyhow you're the 
biguest, man on earth just now.” 

Before daybreak the next morning there 
wis put into the Professor's hand 1 cable- 
gram from Pittsburg, worded ius follows : 

“TLennos, England : 

“Well aimed! As you left no pieces for 
us to shoot at we have sent our projectile 
to take its chance in Space. No use for it 
here. Hope it will hit and stop next comet 
of sume sort coming this way. America 
thanks you. Any terms you Tike for lec- 
tures.” 

Arthur Lennox 60 far accepted the 
mvitation as to spend his honeymoon in 

a triumphal progress through the States and Canada, but not even the Crellin 
Reflector has been able to discover unything of the whereabouts of the 
famous Pittsburg Projectile. Probably it is still specding on ita lonely way 
through the silent fields of Space—for it left the earth endowed with the 
enormous initizl velocity of fifteen miles a second—and it is within the limits of 
ossibility that, at some happy moment in the future, und somewhere far away 
tayand the ken of human vision, its gigantic charge of explosives may do for 
some other threatened world what the Lennox Projectile did for this one 
when it shuttered the nucleus of the now happily vanished Great Crellin Comet. 
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AVIO OF ODA took the 
tourney of Segostro, and the prize was the King’s daughter. 
teen days Prince Puvio was to wed. 

One morning, returning from the chase, he spe his horse outside 
8: 


victor's prize at King Vinqnenna’s great 
In four. 


the shop of Guiccinni, the cunning artificer of me Dismounting. he 
entered. Guiccinni was at work among his three apprentices—Lurbin, the clever 
workman, very dear to him, dark and fragile, of white teeth and bright, brown 
eyes; Leonardo, handsome and fair, a bad smith, but a brave man; and Pancha, 
a boy, and somewhat of a churl. 

Seeing the Prince, Guiccinni bowed low, and said : 

“ Your Highness honours me too much. 

“T honour you, Guiceinni, but not too much. 
worthy of your great skill.” 

* All work for you, sire, deserves better than my best.” 

“Let this rare thing have its deserts. You know. Guiccinni, ] am to wed. 1 
would have u wine cup to pledge my bride upon our wedding night. This cup ] will 
bequeath to my son, und he to his. It shal} not touch lips. save when a king drinks 
to his true love. Make it, Guiccinni. Use all your art; it should be a beauteous 
cup to hold so sweet a draught.” 

“ So very sweet a draught.” murmured a voice 

All turned and saw Gertrude Guiccinni, the fair daughter of the smith. standing 
in the shadow. 

“And why so sweet a draught, my fair eavesdropper?” said the Prince, 
smiling. 

“Only the fortunate find a true love, only the most fortunate may pledge her,” 
suid the girl. 

* You speak dulorously. Have you no true love? 

“ Yes, sire.” 

“ And will you not pledge him ?” 

“As his bride? Ah! I know not——” 

“A maiden in distress. Guiccinni, this must be looked to. 
trnua love.” 

“He is not far to scek, my Prince.” 

“He is here 2" 

“ He is here.” 

“In this rocin +" 

“In this room.” 

“The scent is warm, Guiccinni. 

“Ali! no, sire.” 

Turning to the three apprentices, Pavio said, laughing : “ There is one of you out- 
shines your Prince. = But which? — How shall we discover him, Guiccinni, eh ?" 

There was silence as the Prince looked round the room. = Guiccinni stood with 
an embarrassed frown upon his face, Leonardo with his lips parted and his chest 
rising high, Pancha with a foolish downward glance, and Lurbin very pale. 

* How shall we find him?” repeated the Prince, enjoying the scene. 

“ Ab! Ihave it. We will put him to the ordeal. He shall prove himself if not a 
stout knight then a good smith. Who gives the fairest design for my love cup shill 
win the maid. How like you the scheme, Guiccinni ?” 

“I like it very well,” said the smith, smiling in relief. “ Thero is one among 
them I would choose before all men to be my son.’ 

“Good,” replied Pavio; “and you, my maid, what say you?” 

“If he whom I love win, sire, I am content.” 

* But if he fail?” 

“Tf he love ine he will not fail.” 

* Well spoken ; and you.” turning to the group of young men. “what say you?” 

Leonardo, with his eyes upon the girl. heard not the Prince; Pancha, with his 
gaze to the ground, would not reply ; but Lurbin made answer: 

“Tt is not fit to make a maid a prize.” 

« Sirrah! your queen was one.” 

“ Yos, sire; but she loved the victor.” 

~ Recreant, you shrink from the ordeal.” 

* | shrink not, sire; but if I win and love her not, it were ill to make her bride.” 

* Love not so fair a maid! Out on you.” 

“Then, my Prince,” said Lurbin slowly. "if she love not me?" 

“Fie, man, win and see. Women love the victors. I will not be guinsaid. 
Seven days from now in the Market Place 1 will award the prize—two hundred 
crowns. Guiccinni, your daughter shal] wed the same morn as iny queen. It isa 
mark of my especial favour.” 

So saying. Prince Pavio strode from the room. mounted his horse, and rode away 
with his cavalcade. There was silence in the room when he had gone. The youny 
men stood like simpletons, and the girl had sunk upon a seat with her face hidden 
in her hands. Guiceinni spoke. “You have heard the Prince. Let this eup lw 
worthy of the house of Guiccinni. I have ever loved a good workman, for the Best 
among you my daughter's love will go with mine. About your task speedily.” 

The young men were going. “Stay you, Lurbin,” eried the old man, “I would 
speak with you.’ Leonardo and Sandhd went out, 


1 come to-day to set you a tack 


” 


We riust find this 


” 


May I join the chase. sweet maid ? 
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“ Gertrude.” said Guiccinni, going over to the girl and laying his hand upon her 
hair. She looked up. There were teurs in her eyes 

* You are not angry with me. father?” said slie 

“Angry!” said be lovingly. ‘ 

* For that 1 would leave you. Mother was forced and I choose to ga 
her and my love draws me. You will be very lonely then. Forgive mec.” 

“ Dear child,” said he. ‘the old die and the young love. Itall must be.” He 
kissed her. “ And now leave me, I have business with Lurbin.” The girl went out 
slowly. 

“ Lurbin,” said Guiccinni, when the door closed, “this freak of the Prince goes 
most happily with my desire. If J] had thought on my dauyhter wedding, I could 
not wish hey better mated than with you.” 

* But, sir.” faltered Lurbin, “1 may not win.” 

“Not win! Why, there is no workman in the city can vie with you, and forget 
not 1 gave you your cunning, boy.” 

“ You and God. sir.” 

“ Aye, vou say well God und 1. And God gave me my danghter, and I give her 
to you. Which is the better gift. boy?” 

“Though it be blasphemy to say so, yours, sir, yours.” 

“ Aye. a loving woman is better than great skill. I know it well. I can bring 
quaint shapes to golden vases. 1 cannot bring a smnile to her sweet face. I take 
great praise from inany nobles. 1] would rather have one kiss from her who lies 
long dead.” 

“She lives, sir. in your bewt.” 

* Memories! Memories! Sweet memorie? are bitter thing.” 

“] wonder will sad memories make ine glad ? : 

“ You grow too grave, lad. Work and love. Touch life ere it fleets by you." 

“1s that life, sir, to work and to love ¥" 

“ Yea, Lurbin, streteh forth your hand and grasp it.” 

“] will take of it, sir, what I may.” 

“ Well, then, about the cup,” and Lurhin went out. 

Two days passed, and on the third evening. when the work was done and the 
ehop shut, Lurbin was sitting in the garden under the shadow uf the tree, und 
Leonardo came and sat beside him. Now these two were friensts. 

“ Well,” said Leonardo, “ how goes your design forward ¥ ” 

“ Very well,” made answer Lurbin. It will be a fair thing.” 

Leonardo's mouth twitched. 

“ And you,” said Lurbin, “ how do you?” 

“Oh! most basely,” broke out Leonzrdo. 
vile, and I love her so, Lurbin, I love her so.” 

“Aye,” said Lurbin, “I know.” 

“JT thought that that would give me skill; that when my judement faltered. 
Tove would guide my hand. Ho stands aloof and mocks. 1 cannot work for 
thought of her. My drawing’s like a baby’s sport. [shall lose her, Lurbin, I shall 
lose her,” he wildly cried. 

* Peace!” whispered Lurbin, “she is here.” 

Leonardo saw her among the flowers. He rose to vo to her, and she weleomed 
him with a smile and a swift glance. Lurhin saw the glance, and struck his 
clenched hand against his side. 7" 

See!” said Gertrude, “let me have that rose.” 

“Take the two,” said Leonardo, “ they grow Won om 

“ Two is one too much.” 

“Then take the one,” said he, throwing a rose at 

Before she was aware she trampled it. 

* Poor rose!“ she cried. 

* Happy rose!" said he, fastening the other at her waist. 
the sun shone; but Lurbin sat under the shadow of the tree. 

~ Holy saints!” cried Leonardo, “I had forgot the Cardinal's candlesticks. 1 
inst take them to him to-night. I must go.” He cast alook round the garden 
Lurbin, with his eyes cast down, was plucking a bud to shreds 

* Good-night, sweet love.” whispered Leonardo. and took Gertrude’s hand 

* Dear love, good-night.” 

He kissed her fingers and went quickly into the house. 

* Lurbin,” said Gertrude, sitting beside him, “ were yon and Leonardo quarrelling 
when J came?” 

“No,” said he. 

“ Spexk the truth.” 

“ We were not quirrelling.” 

‘ 4 I a glad. T feared this—this love eup would make you foes. Don't let it, 
eurhin, 

* Leonardo is my very good friend.” 

“ Yes, he loves you; and you love him too?” 

“Yes. J shall be lonely when he leaves me.” 

“ Will he leave you?” 

harbip vents at her and made no answer. 

“For,” he went on, “he is par } ay ane ay’s happines 
ie aath wath We part of the day and the day's happiness. 

~ Yes,” said she, 


Ged drew 


“ My work is always mean, and this is 


And sha smiled, and 


T hike 
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“To talk with him,” Lurbin continued, 

“ Yes.” 

“To help him with his work.” 

“Ah!” she cried, “ that could J not do.” 

“Ab!” said Lurbin. “ You have confessed.” 

“ Confessed ?” 

ie ten fot cntieoe ae oi mat, vay pale and his voice very low. 

“ Ah!" said Lurbin, and leant back and looked at the sk 

“I have loved him eo long. It seems | aS E UNS BEY 
When I wan x Bile obild'l thusight when 1 sas twenty Heat enh 
miracle would happen. I thou shit fl ber als. twenty the world would change, a 
brightly, the ian ut f ah fi Sid he anu come earlier, the stun shine more 
understand all the oilers the ee ae a id aut J} thought that 1 should 
But I crossed into that year. The 8 are saying in whispers that we cannot hear. 
the summer Le so, I" ae came and nothing changed. At hast, in 
miracle has happensd oT enh a 1 fel esrlee never has departed. Litvbin, the 

a a ‘ ‘ derstand. 

Lurbin was looking at the sky. 

“ And now this ordeal,” the girl went on; “ T may lose him. 

“ Aye,” said Lurbin, “ be may.” : 
te a for him so long. so long. Surely God would not bring my 

v me to take him so soon away. 

“God,” said Lurbin, still looking at the sky, “dues strange things.” 

“Does he not, Lurbin ?" said the girl, “I do not understand why people are 
aot ‘. ni fae, J asked the father,” she said in a whisper. 

“ And what said he?” 

“ He said God made the earth sad that we might think on Heaven.” 

“Then God fails,” said Lurbin, taking 
his eyes from the sky and looking in 
her fuce, “for glad or sid we think on 
earth still.” 

* But that is wicked.” said she, “and, 
Lurbin, my love his made me wieked. 1 
know it, for I have prayed, and God has 
aot heard my prayer.” 

* What did you pray ¢“ 3 

“Phat he would belp Leonards to’ 
win thelove cup. [| prayed that a vision © 
might come to him. at night perhaps, of 
cup carved by the angels. and he weonhd 
rise and draw it. But it: has not come. it 
has not come. = [ question him every mim 
if he has seen it in his dreams. ail he 
always answers nay. and Lo-norraw Ts the 
fourth day.” 

“Tt may come yet.” suid Lurtin, 

“But i am wearving of priver. It 
seems so vain. Ab! Lurbin. why does be 
not hear me? Why does he not hear mes” 
And she broke into weep and hid ber 
face upon his shou!der. ; 

His hand went out towards wer. fut 
he put it back again. 

“Weep not.” sid he, 
you.” 7 
“Give me my love. give memy ne, 
she cried. ; 

“Ah!” said Lurbin, with a sound phe 
asob, the girl upon his breast, his hands | 
clenched by his side. ; 

“Others have riches. greatness, skill, 

I have nothing but this. (ive me my 
love.” : 

“ Listen, Gertrnde.” said he. taking her: 
wrists. She looked up at him thromgh 
her tears. His fitee was set and his eyes 
radiant. “God will grant your prayer.” 

“Larbin!” she cried, "how know |; 
you?" . . 

“God spoke to ome,’ he said, very 
slowly. “ But see, it is growing dark, the 
dew is falling; let us yo in—and on the 
morrow JTeonardo will have seen his 
vision.” 

“Dear Lurbin.” she said, “you say 
this to comfort me.” and they walked 
towards the house. “1 am not rely ” 

i All this great world so “ 
Bil ge bearer usd rehes I would let slip by me and only keep my love. 

“You do not ask for earth ; but denrind Heaven 

“Ts it then 80 much ?" said she in aah ree 

“Iti ” said he, and they went into the hotse. ; . eect cdl 

heer weoae Leonardo took Lurbin asil: and said to him: “ Lurbin? 


Lurbin! a miracle!” 
“A miracle!” : 
“Listen. I told you I could not design the cup. 
prayed the saints that an angel might give ute it vision. 
more. They sent an anzel down to i the cup \ 
ad angel,” said Lurbin, with a smile ; - 
a rea a 1 put away my paper. blink as ever, ma the cupboard over 
a ailewl at bed, locked it and slept. ‘This morning it had a glorious design put i 
iis m ake it is not yet complete. I carried it to Gert rude, she ny vee nt 
knees, md eas “Tt is the answer to my prayer: It excords belief. eard you 
aught? You sleep in the same room. Saw you gught + 
“Nay, naught.” . 
“ Most wonderful,” said Leonardo. 
ib tae Wi God is very kind.” 
‘ ” ’ r ie s very : - a 
re ecm (ay doe noun and every hit Boon sellhapered to Lurbin: 
“sapace,” and Gertrude went scnginsg all Cue ¢ wy eo 
Fee ch miei Lemmon had a dream that ST ee ane |e aie 
a ary ore his drawing aeross with his blach tilons, ane 5 the 
broke pee bi oe — is sine Clouds lid the moon ba the ca ee 
a He inuttered a trembling prayer His ehsigiie cane See dae 
er atone ay Hie iedilel {ook feu tl, Poa Bt Suse plnelige. Bee eb 
“Ah!” gaid he, his fear growing. He erossel to th vents = ee a lie dal 
lock. , «TJ Jeft it not here.” je oanuttered, With a siete os none he oy 


He may fail.” 


i 


“he will hear 


But Gertrude, who loves me, 
The blessed saints did 


© Gad is very hind to Crue lovers, Tairhin, ts 


, Leonardo laid Tie. hal Ai Luvbin's Raulder, . 


and groped for the paper. In vain. “Mother of God," he cried, “’tis nef 
Lurhin!" cried he, crossing to the bed to waken him, “Lurbin!" The was 
empty.“ Lurbin not here,” said he, in a dazed way, for now he knew not what to 
do. © Why is Lurbin—Oh!" he eried and shuddered. “My friend! My friend 
would rob me of my love. He destroys my design. I must find him. ait,” he 
cried. “ T come,” and taking a dagger he crept warily from the room. There was & 
little thread of light lying across the floor. He went stealthily towards it. It came 
from the door of the shop. Pausing with his hand upon the wall, he listened. From 
within came a seratching sound. Pushing very gently the door, he gave epace to 
put his head within the room. There sat Lnebie with his back towards him, the 
ungel-drawing in his ay Leonardo crept inside and unsheathed the dagger. His 
breathing came eo thick and loud, he marvelled the other heard him not. Lurbin 
held a pencil and was drawing on the paper. The sacrilegious wretch, thought 
Leonardo, he would deface an angel's work; but still he did not strike. Then 
Lurbin raised the pencil from the drawing. “It is finished,” he cried, looking at 
the cup, and burst into tears. 

Leonardo laid his hand on Lurbin's shoulder and spoke : 

“ Lurbin!"" he gaid, and the word came grating so that he knew not his own 
voice. “* Lurbin, what do you here?” 

Lurbin turned with a cry, and saw Leonardo standing with the dagger drawn. 

“ Leonardo!” he said, like a frightened child. 

* Aye, Leonardo,” repeated the other, with a cruel face. 

“ Leonardo,” said Lurbin again, bewildered, and swept the tears from his face, 
for he was shamed that Leonardo should find him weeping—he, a man, “why do you 
come 2" 

«To kill you. Give me the drawing.” 

Lurbin gave it him, still aitting on the seat and looking up at him. He took 

. it und started. ‘“ Why,” he cried, “ it has 
no hurt, and the figures are complete. 
What—Oh! I understand.” und he let the 

> dagger fall. 

“Forgive me,” he said, in a low, tense 
tone, 

“Leonardo!” said Lurbin, with a 
sonderful smile, stretching out his hands, 
“ Leonardo, my good friend.” 

Leonardo ytood etock still, with his 

, lead bowed. 

“Take my hands,” said Lurbin. 

“Nay.” said the other, with a groan, 
honing away his head. 

“Take my bands,” repeated Lurbin, 
nsing to his fat. 

leonardo turned and looked at him, 
and then put forth his hands. 

“You win then,” said he. 
in spite of Gertrude’s prayer. 
SOUPS 

“Nay.” said Lurbin gravely ; "the cup 
is Vous, 

“Not imine, not mine.” cried Leon 
ardo, “Lam not 60 base as that.” 

“The eup is yours. Listen.” he said, 
as Leonardo broke from him, ° She loves 
you, she doves me not. Would you im 
anangry whim give her tome and inisery P 
for Gertrude’s sake, aecept my gift.” 

“DLurbin! Lurbin! "was all that 
Leonardo found to say. 

~ Thanks, thanks,” said Lurbin, and 
his face looked strange in the light of the 
dawn, “Ab! ‘tis morning now. To aim 
weary; I will go sleep.” 

“Sweet be your dreams.” 

‘uy, no dreams,” said Lurbin, smil- 
ing. “no dreams but deep forgetfulness,” 
and they two went up together. 


“You win 
The eup is 


The seventh day rose bright and fair. 
The Prince was seated in the Market 
Place, and by his side was the Princess 
Vinquenna. All) Oda had heard the 
story, and was come to hail the victor, 

“ Approach,” cried Pavio, and Pancha, 
the youngest, made a deep obeisunce to the 
Princess, and upon one knee handed his 
drawing to the Prince. The people were 
still. ‘The rustling of the paper was heard by all. 

“ Tig well,” said the Prince, looking it over. “ For 80 young a man you have done 
bravely.” 

Pupshii rose and stepped back with a scowl upon his brow. 

“ Approach!” said Pavio. . 

"Twas Lurbin who appeared. Through the crowd ran the murmur: “ Lurbin! 
Lurbin wins without doukd, A great workman.” 

The paper was unrolled and all were still. 

“Good. Excellent!” cried the Prince. “See, my Queen,” and he handed it to 
the Princess. ‘ But say, what do the figures import?” 

“The mighty figure in the centre, Sire, imports Love, the lord of all. To him 
the lover youth offers the spoil of the earth, fruit and flowers, gold and slaves, and 
Love is stooping to gather up the gifts, for Love takes all.’ : ; 

“ Aye,” said the Prince, “tis a greedy God. Anexcellent device; I doubt if it be 
overgone.” 

Lurbin stepped back and his face was cali. 

© Approach!" gaid again the Prince. 

“Leonardo!” said the crowd, “ Leonardo, a brave youth and a handsome; but 
no smith.” 

The paper fluttered, 

“Oh!” eried the Prince, in rapture. 
divine: . 

* Leonardo.” eried the crowd, © Leonardo wins!" and they burst into shouts, for 
he was beloved of all. 

“My prince, have P- is the prize mine?" 

“Yours! Aye. yours thrice and thrice ee 

“Gertdel* eried Leonardo, and threw ont his arms, “To have won! T havea 
aent” A white thing fluttered through the people and fell upon his breast. “| 
Lave won!” he said, and kissed her Lair before them all. 


“Oh! exquisite. Excellent youth, a thing 
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“Sire,” said he, “1 cannot make her rich ; but I may make her glad.” 


s ” i vi ing per onc ore i eliglt. ‘it is ki g) . 
ie ee eee “You have found _ tongue now, rogue. But I hear you ride u good horse, 
6. 


cup. But, Leonardo, interpret me the figures.” 4 aba es ” 
5 a SEE prea tats flushed with joy, for his heart was a 


“Sire,” broke in Lurbin quickly. “he 
is not apt at speech. But he told me all 
their tale. With your good leave 1 will . 
speak for him.” 

“Tis a modest conqueror,” muttered - 
Pavio. “Say on, Lurbin.” 

“The wounded angel to the left is 
Love ; the blood is trickling trom his sid 
On the right is a weary maid athirst in « 
desert. The lover youth brings the god a 
cup of water to lave his wound; but.dyinz 
he puts it to the maiden's lips. for Love 
gives all.” 

“It is a prettier fancy than your own, 
Lurbin.” 

“ Yes, Sire,” said he simply. 

“No, no, no.” broke out Leonardo, “] 
cannot. Sire, the two are his.” 

“What?” cried the Prince. 

Then Leonardo threw himself at the 
Prince's feet, and told the tale, anu 
Gertrude listening swooned, and fell 

“You have deceived your Prince.” 
said Pavio, with a frown at Leonardo. 

“Ab no! Sire,” said Lurbin, “the 
fault is mine. She loves him, me she loves 


not. I should have married her to grief. b eed) -¥ 
and given him to despair. Leonardo is l PRS coc tae Leonardo became a sergeant of the 


my good friend. I intreated him against “ Oh!” eried the Prince, in rapture. “Oh! exquisite.” Prince's bodyguard and fought in great 
his will.” : battles and slew many men and dandled 

“H’m,” said the Prince, “look you, Leonardo, you have spoken like an honest a child upon his knee and was glad.) But Lurbin wrought gold and silver into beau- 
fellow. If1 give you the maid, how will she fare? Youare a vile smith of your teous shapes and grew to be a great artist und sat at the table of princes and wae 
own telling. How you will earn bread I know not.” very weary. 


soldier's, ‘1 will ever keep a loyal heart 
for you, and a sharp sword for your 
foes. 

“So be it,” said the Prince, rising, 
“of my bodyguard from to-day.” 

“Lurbin!” called the Princess. 

He went und knelt before her. 

“ Lurbin,” she said, “why did you thie 
thing?” 

“ Leonardo is my good friend.” 

“Ah!” said she, looking tenderly at 
him, “this deed was not done for a 
friend,” and she stretched forth her hand. 
Lurbin kissed it and rose and fell back 
amony the rest. 

“Eurbin!” cried the Prince in the 
suddla. “ Bring’me the cup in six days. 
The prize and somewhat else await 
you. 

Ne It is a yearly grant,” whispered 
Guiecimni, 

Lurbin howed low and the Prince rode 
off. 

And seven days after on the same 
morn were wed a King and his Queen 
and a trooper and his maid. And 


> = 
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Mistress Dorothy's Christmas Day. 


Squire Ephraim Drew and _ his 
good wife Prue 


They invited some guests to To Jonathan's plate, by a lucky fate, 


It chanced that the wishbone fell ; 


dij 
And rey to the health of the Then softly said he to fair Dorothy : 
; “ My lot shall this wishbone tell ; 
commonwealth : 
In a glass of good Christmas 
wine, 
“ T'll wish you and I, when 
Said Ephraim Drew to his good wife Prue: a year slips by 
“When asking Sir Jonathan Drake May dine on next Christ- 
We'll ask the young man, his son Jonathan, mas Day » ff 
For my daughter Dorothy’s sake.” With none to o’erhear, or —- : 


to interfere, 


The guests came at last to And with all but ourselves away.” 


the Squire's repast, 
Receiving a welcome bland, 


Then they broke the bone; with a stifled ¢roan 
And Dorothy blushed as : : 


He lost; and sighed heavily 


ours oe bi “fh To note the glad smile that she wore the while, 
With his lips her lily-white (77 So he asked what /er wish might be. , 
hand. Km. 


She blushed rosy red; “ Well, I 
thought,” she said, 
“Lest you lose, ‘twere surer this 
Way ; 
For me to wish too, that your wish 
come true, 
Your wish for the next Christmas Day.” 


With wondering eves, at the 

turkey’s size 
The guests did exclaim 
and admire ; 

There were dainties beside, 
boiled, baked, stewed 
and fried, 

And a big plum-pudding on fire. LAURA SPENCER PORTER. 


By Huan Mes. 
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ADEMOISELLE THERESA NORELE, the prima donna of comic 

opera, the dainty little piece of femininity who has taken the susceptible 

heart of London Ly storm, leans back in her chair and reflectively 

: surveys her own piquant features in the triple mirror of her 
dressing-room. 

The firat act of the opera has just concluded, and, as usual, she has triumphed 
overall. Triumphed in that good-hearted, Luoyant fashion of her own, and no other 
actor, or even actress, of the compiny has envied her her double call. 

Good-hearted little wou, one of the best in a profession that is generosity 
itself. For a moment she pauses in the contemplation of herself, and picking up a 
atick of grease paint from the tray on her dressing-table writes a word or two upon 
the shining surface of the mirror, She 
had overheurd a sad tale at the wings 
of ill-luck and bad fortune, and she must 
not forget. 

She sinks back into her seat, glad of 


the rest that the twenty minutes 
extr'acte allows ber, and drops into ea 
reverie. 


No one coubl resist the graee and 
abandon of Theresa Norcle. Everyone 
seemed tu catch the contagion of ber 
boundless spirits and merry laughter. Ou 
the stave or off she was a beam of eun- 
shine, and no one could listen to the 
glorious melody of ber clear, contralto 
coive without feeling some mner chord 
vibrate. She was the life, the soul, the 
essence of merriment—the crowned queen 
of light opera. 

Even the venomous tungue of Slander, 
that 60 loves to prate aguinst the theatre, 
and revels in whisperings about the 
denizens of that Bohemian land, was 
almost hushed. and dared no more than 
indulve in soffo turer mutterings Chit 
she was “light-hearted, feather-brained, 
and just the sert of woman who world. 
one of these days, do something 
andacious.” What) a cobweb to weve 
into a cable. but that was all Shinder 
dure even iint—light hearted, feather: 
Weained. Nothing agaist her yr. 
Actilly there was a virtuotis won 
Ah actress withont a history — 
aid yet there was nothing. 
“retion. no covert escapade 


The prima donna of comis apert. 


apon the staze—and that the comme apert sta 
a singer, a dancer. It seemed positively absurd. 
absolutely nothing, to get held of. No slight and 
by which her character could be Dlasted, her reputation rained for ever, sires 
Really it was unfortunate, it was nothing short of a cchumity, and Shunder dit bo 
vicious tongue in blank defeat. What an extties finary thing that she ae 
evince no desire for the company wigs of nobility. that the fishies e 
restaurants knew her net. and €] trinmiplis were handed across the 
tootlights. m te 
Watch as intently as the workdamight, there wes periing to dix ager i bar 
might be open-eyed. but it ssw nothing, Slander naybt yearn to blizen fort 
ita news trumpet-tongued, ur it wim dun. 
Then, in a word, she ant Le virtnotts bart pease 
course, the explanation ; simplicity itself, 
This modesty and retirement wis but ae 
open some day, and they would eateh a glincpss 
wait their opportunity. eae 2s canst de ta om wills 
The seriolis caprenta upon Theresa Noreles fens as 0" _e aay sent 
thinking, would have a stonished many of her win front had they I 


: ' acd si 108 Mie in that absent 
‘ ee there wis something that burdened eat the pathetic In that ily 
cena 9 we THE ea oe tonehed them, buf ine Shox not. One never thinks 


that perhaps wou hog ad Uli 
Rist those who Ein have their own serves. \ ey peed sat te been 
touched, they would have Leen satriads Ul Eeeeht eyen Baye reat : 


She 
wast ha ent oe a 
the light and colour of the stige ane vith wh aeose te 
roice was associ:ted, and ty tive seem ate exple™ fat es . 
corners of her delicate mouth to drop a ditthe ® 

away look, would have annoyed them. They wot 
would not have aympathised. 

They adv: ved her Lecittse 5! 
of their e .y-day lives ; yne whese es st 
ahe wished to be sad, then it must Foe ent of Pristine 

Though her heart was breaking. what of ee 
laugh, and laugh, teo, with a genuine rin in i 
had captivated them. If net —well, they wore 


of Draitibess 
ait no tora 


Aas anaetvess—that wis, of 


She world be eure to throw it 
rel then—well, they would 


oyet 


eho aarti. fea ! 
Lthe aelody of the ais 
Semoipen fer fice t 
ind her eves to tube that pensive, far- 
Lonot have understood it; they 


ved froma the common groove 


wmaeatte Ob flare gertntens ail mess al if 


nee was all sunshine 


ate 
siness leurs 

She must go on and sing. and 
the merry unaffected Jangh that 
say she was gomy off,” and the 


irresponsible critic would tell the public that her spirits were drooping, 
wus Nistinctly half a tone flat in the last note of the refi of her beatacle iia 

Ah! what an exhilarating existence the stage is, when one is quite well und 
fortune smiles ; and yet sometimes, sometimes perhaps, when all one holds dear in 
life has been lost, it would be far easier to go through the most mundane daily toil 
mi to laugh and sing to the tumultuous applause of the most enthusiastic 
audience. 

At last, with a start, Mdlle Noréle wakes from her reverie, and with a light laugh 


‘of umusement occupies herself at her dressing-table. 


“ Dreaming agin, Marie; why did you let me?” 
“I thought it better not to arouse you,” her maid and confidential friend replies, 
shaking out the dress for the second act. ‘“ You have ample time.” 
“Yes, yes; but it does no good. Be sure and wake me next time. 
on what might have been are bad for everyone.” 
The distant strains of the orchestra float into the room, and us she busies herself 
aith her toilet she lightly hums the refrain of the serenade — 
Good night! the ebadows doepen on the river, 
Like silver arrows 8p 
Tue shafts of light from Luna‘’s dazzling quiver 
Gleam throwuch the trees o’erhead, 
Good aight! good night ! 


The rustling leaves are wigling. 
Bwecthvart, good night 


Second act. please.” 


Reflections 


«Mdlle. Noréle. 

«Very well.” 

Hastily ehe gives her hair and her dreas the last feminine touches, and then 
atnds irresolute, drawing on her gloves. 

‘T notieed Mr. Standish in front again to-night, Marie, 
getting fearfully tired of the opera.” 

“T don't suppose he comes to see the show.” 

Theresa smiles a bewitching smile of gratification at her reflection in the glass 
and then eyes her tiny satin shoe with a glance of modesty that would have ‘done 
oredit even to one who had never entered a theatre, much less sung nightly upon its 
stage. 

At. her next remark Scandal is almost startled from its accustomed state of 
eynicisim, and listens delightedly. 

“1 suppose it is useless to ask him to come round and see me for five minutes,” 
she murmurs, half reflectively. “ He will only talk of the conventionalities and my 
duty to my —husbiand.” 

“Your duty to your husband,” the maid retorts, with the freedom of a trusted 
servant, “is to forget all about him. Forget he spoilt your life und deserted you ; 
take your happiness when you ean get it, and don't fret your heart out.” , 

“Ab!” with a long-drawn sigh. “It is a dream I indulge in now ri 
He thinks but little of me.” fn gins 

“That's your fault, there wax no need to tell him anything about your marriage. 
f expect your precions husband died long aye, or he wouldn't have left you alone 6o 
lone when he must have known you were rich,” 

“Tf 1 could be sure he is dead things might be so different.” 

“Then try and satisfy yourself, Shall I send a note to Mr. Standish that you 
must see him to-night after the 
show me 

“Yes; he’s in’ the stalls. 
Say I wish to speak to him ten 
minutes after the curtain is down, 
and you will stay in the room 
while he is here.” 

#T ish o” 

‘He will prefer it, and 80 
ehall 7." 

8 Propriety,” the girl answers, 
eith a sniff “Youll keep the 
ataye waiting directly.” 

Vith a laughing shake of the 
vead Mdlle. Nor@le gathers up her 
thirts and Crips downstairs, and 
afew minutes afterwards a burst 
ofa yphuuse amnednees her entrance 
in fe second inet. 

Punetual to the minute, Mdlle, 
Theresa Norele, having discarded 
the silks and laces of the operatic 
star, and attired herself in the 
wdinary garb of an English 
lady, awaits the arrival of her 
visitor, and equally punctual he 
enters and gravely takes ber 
hand, while Marie seats herself 
in the corner of the room and 
carefully sereens everything 


from her gaze with a convenient é att . 


Eve. Malle, Nordle occupies herself at her deessing-table, 


‘she says. “He must be 
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“ My dear Theresa,” says Rupert Standish quietly, “this is very unwise.” 

“It is iny own room, and my maid is present,” she retorts, with a slight flush. 
“ Surely that should be sufficient, even for your straight-laced English conventions,” 
und then in a flash her momentary irritation vanishes, and she places her hand 
upon his as it rests upon the table, “I must see you sometimes, Rupert, if only for 
a few moments,” she adds, 
with a catch in her voice. 

“But it is so unwise, my 
dear Theresa; you know how 
ready the world is to pronounce 
judgment upon a woman, and 
particularly upon a handsome 
woman who is an actress.” 

“ T care less than nothing for 
the world’s good opinion, so 
long as I have yours,” she 
answers. “I know it is unwise, 
even foolish, but I cannot 
always do what you would call 
right. I must see you some- 
times,” and she looks pleading} 
into his face. Rupert Standish 
bites his lip, and the hand that 
lies beneath hers, upon the 
table, trembles as he strives to 
master his emotions. He is 
nearer giving way than ever in 
his life before. What man 
could resist a woman whom he 
loves with a pleading look like 
that upon her face? A look 
that spoke, oh, so eloquently, 
infinitely more than either in 
cold words dared to utter. 

It ig a moment of wavering, 
of indecision; a moment that 
to both seems an eternity, and 
then the stern Puritanical 
conscience of the man comes to 
the rescue, and he leans forward and kisses her upon the forehead. 

It is the first time he has kissed her, and a blush spreads over her face. 

Strange. A kiss would have made her his for 
ever, and yet a kiss has sobered them. 

“I wanted to see you to-night,” she says, in 
an almost matter of fact voice, “ because— 
because—I thought that as I have not seen my 
husband since he deserted me five years ago, he 
may——” She hesitates, and then suddenly changes 
the subject. “ Will you excuse me a moment? I had, 
almost forgotten I have to see the musical director, 
and then you shall put me into my carriage and I'l) 
promise not to ask you to come up and see me 

in” 

With a smile she turns away and runs down 
the stairs, and then the paper is dropped from 
before the eyes of the maid, and she stares, with 
more deliberation than politeness permits, into the 
perplexed face of Rupert Standish. 

“Of course, it's your idea of honour,” she : 
says contemptuously, “to let a girl who adores you 
eat her heart out, and never whisper to her ‘I love 
you.’” 

“Be quiet, Marie. You do not understand; 
you are a good girl, but you can’t help us.” 

“ Help you, tush! if. you were a man and not a 
stone statue, you'd need no helping. I know you can- 
not marry yet, and I know, as you do, that she owes 
not a vestige of duty to the scoundrel who left her years ago, and who, for all we ever 
hear, is dead. That's what we've got to prove; but is that any reason why you 
should let her fret her life out when three words would make her happy? You are 
ie to wait. and so is she. Why not wait in happiness, instead of 
misery ?” 

“Tt cannot be.” 

“It must. Now listen to me. If yon could see her, and no one in the world 
should know but ourselves—would you ?” 

The man, stern Puritan though he ia, hesitates and drums with his fingers upon 
the table. 

“Would you?” she pS po 

“No, I dare not.” e@ rises and impatiently paces the room, then suddenly 
uses and faces her. “No, Marie, no; let things rest as they are for a little 
on Tha 

= Why should they?” she petulantly retorts. ‘“ Why dally like this, cae 
ourself miserable and her as well? Now listen. To-morrow, Sunday night, I shal 
fa out, and no one will be in her flat but herself; I shall never know whether you 
have been or not.” 

“It is impossible,” he impetuously bursts in. 
I love.” 

“ Because you love her, there will be no compromise. No one need see you come 

or go.” 

“No; Tsay no.” 

“LT shall leave at seven and shall be back at nine. If you will not see her, go— 
and listen. Listen while she plays and sings the melodies that you have told her 
you admired the most, Go and listen, and then—then if you have the courage to be 
a man, enter, bend over her as she sings, kiss her and say ‘I love you.’” 

“No, I cannot.” 

“ Here is my key; use it.” 

*“No; do not tempt me.” 

“Do you think I offer you this to tempt you?” the girl cries. “Do you think 
there is another man in the whole wide world whom I would trust like this? You 
are an honourable man, and 1 want you to act as one with her. There can be no 
sacrifice of honour in telling her you love her—for it is the truth, Take it.” 

Almost mechanically Rupert extends his hand, takes the key, and places it in his 
ocket, and then, as ina dream, the next few moments piss, and he wakes to find 
timself watching the rapidly fading lights of Theresa's carriage, with his fingers 

clasped upon the hey, 
* 


tenet “+ 


Her visitor enters. 


“T will not compromise the woman 


*» a * . » a 
The hands of the dainty timepiece in Mdlle. Norcle’s drawing-room point to seven. 


“7 must see you sometimes,” and she looks pleadingly into his face 


She is alone. Alone to sit and dream, to fancy what might have been, what 
rhaps yet may be—who knows? 

< Sunday Seip! The one night of all the week that she can call her own, the 

one evening when she cun be serious if she so wishes; the one evening that she cin 

keep for her very self to rest and think ; and so, with eyes gazing into the fire, she 

sits, building her fairy castles, dreaming her hopeful visions in the land of the yet 

to be—the Island of Hopes—the future. | 

Strange pastime for an actress, a your and pretty woman, to sit quietly at home 
as other people might, and think, when according to acce ted theory she should 
have been dining tefe-c-téte at a fashionable restaurant off Piveadilly. 

‘And yet she seems perfectly content in her self-elected solitude, as she gazes 
thoughtfully into the glowing fire. Something seems to tell her that fortune at 
last is going to smile, everything ia to come right, and her patient waiting is to he 
rewarded. Of course she did not believe in presentiments ; whoever confesses that 
they do? But what was it that made her feel so high-spirited, 80 li ht-hearted, so 
supremely happy to-night ? Could it be those foolish little hints of Murie’s, that 

erhaps he would overcome his scruples and call on her that night, spend just ap 
four with her, with none to overhear ? 

No, no. She did not expect that. How could she? : 

Rupert Standish’s stedltak icy eveed was to be nothing until he could be all 
She shook her head with a wise little look. Perhaps she thought all the more of him 
for his firmness—and yet suppose ne did—what a happy evening it might be. There 
was no harm; there could be no question of compromising with such a man, and— 
well, perhaps he would. She emiles that sunn smile of hers. Yes, perliaps he would 
come; perhaps Marie knew he intended to call. With the womanly instinct upon 
her she rises and gazes at herself in the mirror, and is satisfied. The delicate flusb 
of excitement upon her cheek heightens her beauty, and standing with her elbow 
resting on the mantelpiece, the ruddy light of the fire flashing on her soft, white 
robes, she hopes he will come, if only for a few minutes, Then suddenly her heart 
beats wildly, there is a sound of footsteps in the outer corridor, and then a cautious 
rat-tat on the door. 

Her presentiment was right. It is he. 

Lightly she runs across the room, through the hall-way, and opens the door, only 
to start back with a cry of terror as a man enters and deliberately closes und fastens 
the door behind him, 

“You, Maurice!” she gasps, . 

“You, Maurice,” he mimics, with a sneer. “Oh, yes; it's Maurice right enough 
I thought you'd be getting anxious about me, so I've called.” ; 

She stretches forth her hands to open the door and escape, but with a curse he 
grips her arm and drags her back. 

“Qh, no, you don't, you're going to talk to your husband now he has returned. 
Come along, my lady,’ and he forces her back 
into the drawing-room and pushes her into 
seat. 

“ You cowardly brute, you've alinost broken my 


rm. 

“Bah! Broken your arm, I'll break yow 
head if you play any of these tantrums witb 
me.” 

For one instant Theresa looks him steadily in 
the face, and then the old fear and horror of the 
- man returns, and she becomes ghastly pale, and 
* trembles in every limb. So, then, thia was the 
° fulfilment of her presentiment. Irony of fate. 
’ This is why she felt so light-hearted. Now that 
- happiness had almost reached its pinnacle, the 
curse of her life had come back, and everything 
. that might have been must wither up and die. 

Would that she could die herself, fade right out 
- of life, even as she sits there with her hands tightly 

clenched in her lap. Then suddenly through the 
~ numbed feeling that has taken chilling grip upon 

her heart there beats u her tortured brain one 
lightning vision of all that she has lost. Her 
lips twitch, her fingers relax, and convulsively she 
throws her head forward into her hands and 
bursts into a paroxysm of hysterical sobs. 
“Stop that snivelling, gil he shouts, maddening her by the pet name 
that was hers when she Sire im, and he was a man and not a brute, “Stop 
it, and talk business. Give me 
some ae oe I'm parched.” 

“You shall have nothing 
here,” she gasps, her voice 
hl age with fear; “and, 
besides, I have none.” 

“Well, if you haven't got 
whisky, I reckon you've got: 
brandy ; you keep it as a medi- ‘fl 
cine, I suppose. Give me. 


enters, and then, like a flash, 
she rises to close the door and 
lock it upon him, when he 
turns and leers at her. 

“Going to shut me in, and 
escape, eh? Curse you,” and 
one side of her ghastly face 
turns crimson. “Dont play 
those games on me,” he con- 
tinues, as he seats himself and 
pours out half a tumbler of 
spirits, “I might not be con- 
tented to use only the back of 
my hand next time.” 

“What do you want witb 
mer" 

“Want! Oh, nothing in 
articular, but I'm your hus- 
and. I'm hard up, and you're 
inaking tons of money, so J 

etal: we nay ae well keep together once again, and give the world an example of 

“Never.” 

_ “Tsay we will.” he answers with an oath. “ What's yours is mine, and I'll hav 
it. Why should I walk the streets without a shilling while you're ites ie Oe ee 


“ You, Maurice!” she gasps, 
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fiusury? Besides, I've half fallen in love wath 


henge Viera oy thon.” youve you litte . attire. Here 
“No, no, leave me, let me live in poac f 
a °, Qin peace. You shall have money. 
“ Ah! I mean to,” and he laughs a brutal, wane oe alia 
I will give you nearly every penny 1 earn,” she coutinaes, with a sub, if you 


promise to leave me alone, never to see me, to let me live in 
peace. “ 

“Tt intend to have every penny, and I shall live in this 
dat—it’s very comfortable —as your husband.” 

Stung to madness by his words, and the jecrine tone in 
which they are uttered, she rises and confrouts him with 
a look of deadly obstinacy in her face. Thia woman is 
aot quite the cowed and frightened child she was when he 
left her to fight the world, friendless and alone; still. she 
has upon her the horror of the man, but it is tempered bly 
the greater respect she owes to herself. 

He rises, and viciously digs at the fire with the short 
brass-headed poker. 

“It's a jolly snug little crib, and I shall stop.” he 
repeats. “A big income and a really good-looking wife—it 
will suit me down to the ground.” : 

“You have heard my terns,” she says, in a voice of 
dogged determination. “Let me live my life in perce, 
and you shall have all; molest me, and you shall bave 
nothing.” 

“Your terms, indeed; your terms! Nothing. Ah!” 
fle grips her by the arm. and twists it till she winces with 
ee “Twill have all you've got. You hear me— 
all. 

“LT have no money here.” 

“Then I'll take a chegue for a couple of hundred to 
start on. Doyou hear? Write it.” 

“No.” 

His face reddens with drunken fury, as he almost 
crushes her slender arin and forces ber to her knees, 

“ Will you now P” 

“No.” 

“Now P” 

“N —n—no,” anda smothered insan of imguish escapes her, 

“Then take that, curse you.” 

Like a flash the brass-knobbed poker is shortened in his hand, and Theresa falls 
a huddled mass upon the fur rug by the fireplace. 

For a moment he is sobered, and drops the weapon, and then, as she does not stir, 
kneels down by her side, and a sickly pallor spreads over bis degraded features. 

“ Heavens! she's dead!” 

He staggers to his feet, clutches at the table for support. and then seeks courize 
in the brandy bottle. 

“It's the rope.” he cries, with a gasp, “the rope if they cateh me.” and bis eyes 
are riveted with an almost maniacal stare upon that heap upon the floor. 

“Curse it,” he mutters. " Why did she thwart me’ ” : 

fe glances at the clock—ounly twenty minutes past seven, and then his terror 


—_— 


“Heavens! she’s dents” 


seems to pass away as he drains the fast drop of bratady aid crosses to the casement 


window. 

A balcony filled with flowers will, he pe 
ground. The outer door is locked; tf lie ts 
window, if not he will dodse the hall porter, gust) as 
then all is safe. ; ; 

Noiselessly he proceeds. wa'hing on tiple 
to avoid what lies there silent on the rug. Ge fae 
apon its side, he bends his weight upon it, srrps tie tees. 
fragments upon the floor. 

hen the Venetixn, glass ¢) : pa. bats 
scattered flowers placed amid the folds of the: taney a 
the ground. A couple of the Worcester vases tle 
shattered and left lying upon the tiled hearth, “ air 
and scattered on the carpet. A cluster of jal ie 
which they stood, ant trimpled to: pieces. ag 
disordered, and the curtains wrenelind down andr 
chaos, and the white rolwed fizgure Ties silewit aed wa iy ; es the ron, wieh new 

Standing with his back te the door, thie dev 4 oe i. ae ss mae 
gives evidence of a dealiy str a if 5 igitelits for he walks 
chuckles. Yet he is not quite s ‘ a, wlare 2 ont facngrs and picks up 
over to the fireplace, keeping as fu nothat scent figure, 
the tiny French elock fromm the metelpeee. 

“A mute record of the time of the —_—— 
dare not say “murder.” "Geol fem 
735 to 8.30, he knocks the clock ype Oo 
works, and throws if upon the ru. 


Not a semnd is to der heard ats lee [Esters iit thie A " Fee muleeitnae eiaid Lip th 
it, steps ont. siumiters downstairs, and inte the stree vali 


T le Station, and takes a thirdelass ticket te Ll ge Oe nimi 
a t he vollin ie sil \reees froma in petlucr da the Miby Bad Read, ama Tab's “ 
ast he r gly emerges from as 


wives, atiow of easy descent to the 
Interrapted drt ean escape by the 
ewren he entered, Good; 


ond gevne round and round the room 
atly lasing one of the little wilt chairs 
st em casts the broken 


is ¢ ed benewth wis feet, and with its 

S dalte al a oan that hangs down to 
! ntelpiece are eoetadly 
vis Swept from the pmo 
stermefrem the nook in 
ree half rolled over and 
Everything is abe ate 


ge tee cru fiver 


The last word dies in bis throat—he 
cand then pushing the lands from 
Levarh of the tender, breaking the 


woand then quietly he opens 


“Thea take that, curse you.” 
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gutter, only to rise again and unsteadily stagger down the street. A bricklayer, 

seemingly in the same rietous state as himself, is staggering towards bim, 

and they collide. [na moment a crowd has gathered round, cheering the com- 
batunts, who roll and scuffle and swear on the pavement. 

At 8.30 Maurice Lancey, dirty, drunken, and dishevelled, is supported by a couple 

of constables while the inspector enters a charge of “ drunk 


~ and disorderly, and provoking a breach of the peace.” 


H And an irrefutable alibi is arranged. 
° e e ° ° ° 

The key of her flat. Rupert had looked at it more than 
once during the day, and now he slips it into his pocket aa 
be dresses for dinner. He cannot help smiling a little as 
he remembers the melodramatic manner in which Marie 
had intrusted it to him, but then, she was a French woman, 
ra accordingly somewhat ultra-sentimental in affuirs of 
the heart. 

It pleased her fancy, he mused, that he should quietly 
enter, stand behind Theresa while she played his favourite 
airs, and then enddenly bend over her and--kiss her. It 
was all very poctic and dramatic, but to his sound, English 
common-sense it seemed far more probable that such an 
anexpected appearance would give her a sudden shock, and 
possibly bring about results that were not in the calcula- 
tions of the sentimental Marie. But, after all, what was 
there to prevent his going P : 

And in this uncertain frame of mind Rupert dined, 
wrestling with his firm resolve, dallying with his fixed 
ideas of honour, resisting a temptation that was merely a 
violation of his own starched law of what was right and 
was wrong. 

It. is just half-past seven, He can reach there, epend an 
hour, and leave, and no one but themselves need know. 
But if they should? If Slander should repeat that he bad 
been there with her alone. What then P : 

If Slander with vile invention should elaborate a history 
of his secret visit—what then P 

He understood what then ; the world is always eo eager 

to listen to stories against those who are famous in its eyes. 

So he decides he will nof go, that is, he will not call; if presently he should walk 
that iy and listen while she sings, itcan dono harm, but he will not see her. Resolute 
in this fixed determination, he makes his way towards the mansions, where he knows 
ehe lives. There is no one in the ball. and he mounts the staircase still resolved that 


ae will listen but fora few moments, and then leave as he came—unseen, Eight o'clock 

‘Hines as he waits inthe corridor —waits to hear her sing—listens for a voice that is still, 
There is a horrible stillness pervading the atmosphere that seems to freeze hia 

heart. I 

one to help her. 


Perhaps she has fainted, perhaps she has been taken ill, and there is no 
Shall he go or stay? He waits awhile; no sound. 
he half-hour chimes without. tte grasps the burnished knocker with nervous 
fingers, and, gently rapping, looks again. 

Still there is no sound, no movement, not a stir, and then he recollects the key, 
and breathing a sigh of relief, casts all his resolves to the wind. She may need help, 
‘hat is enough. He turns the lock, throws open the door, and with a swift etep 


srosses the ball and enters the room. 
s € e e e e € € 

Extract from the leading article in The Moruing Mail, October 29th, 1X86: 

The greatest and mo-t sensational murder trial of Che eentury is over, Stern justice has been 
aatisfied. oTfe that sheddeth oiin’e blood by ina ell) bis blood be ated." ‘ It is with 
f-eliugs akin to awe that we recall Che inscrutable workings of Providence in thia case, Mademoiselle 
Vhevesa Noréle, one of the most charming women who ever graced the opera stage, was diseovered 
in her flat on Sauday evening, September Sth, billed by a violent blow upon the temple, intli-ted 
by a heavy blunt instrument, presumably a bras headed p ker, foand lying by her aide. 

The terrible discovery was tiade by her noid, Marie, the woman who give the moat damning 
evidence in the case, Who upon retucuing from a visit shortly before nine o'clock discovered her 
odsteess Iving dead upon the floor, and her murderer, Rupert Standish, the nun now condemned 
to death, kneeling as though turned to stone, by her wide. ‘A snre sign of innocence,” urged the 
defonee, but a plea that was rightly ignored, No men is a marderer by iostinet, and he must by 
aecold blooded g-onndrel indeed who could kills woman, who perhaps Rove him, and yet remain 
erfected. We can understand a fdittle the paroxysm of rage in which the fatal blow was struck, 
eel the denily revalsion of feeling that must have followe 1, the unstringing of the taut nervek, the 
ater breakdown, the lethargy of desptie, aud thom -capture, 

What the events were that preceded that awful etraggde are buriel with her, That a struggle 
-aceree and deadly striggl:>—tor lite dit take place was evident: by the clos of the room, ant 
fu that unwitnessed bath: the finger of Providence ord:sined the overthrow of the clock, which 
broke in its falland marked the precise moment of the erime, $ 

Haddt not Deen for (ect mute testimouy, who koows bat what an dneecent mein might not be 
the gumate of the cabaf the econlemmel — Manriee Lancey, the hiasband of the unfortinite 
Geresa Noréle, from whoa for yours she had been separated 

The beoken clock marked th «hour of the ertme amt saved 
the hte of an innocent man. Atextetly half-past exht on 
Sanday evenine the ernie was committed, aml the defence 
reise theqnestion of motive, asserting that only ane neat 
could have done the decd, and that man ber bu-bind the 
ain whom, presainably. she dived in dretd of. Phe shuttered 
tin «pi fave the lie direct to such a ph Do not let ir for 
one BL Dreanent be assumed that we have a sliadow of 
evtepathy for Manrice Lanecy, who looked, as le stood in the 
sitness-bos, the lowest type ofthe humaurrac + Yot repulsive. 
pees does not eomotitate a murderer, and at the hour of the 
crite he was proved to have been at the other end of London, 
locked npina police cell on the vulger charge of “ drunken: 
ness and disorderly 

It is neeliess te further recapitulate the evidence of the 
trial, ‘The omrdercr, ao doubt, believed that he had entered 
theamandonsnnobserved, but luckily he was se-n by the door. 
ie J who, however, natundly assumed be was visiting one 
corother of the tenunts in the building. The dsor-heeper swore 
that Rabert Stumdish eatered at exuedy civht o'clock, and he 
wis found by the mit kneeling by the side of the murdered 
woman af nine. We prefer not to diveuss theories, but, for 
@ome reacon that never wos explained, the ned, Marie, gave 
Ero tish the key of the flat, and was‘ab-ent at the time of hig 
ent 


What beeoines of the unsupported plea of innocence, the 
poew that he only watered just before the maid returned, when 
tre grim hour from eivbt to mine eaniet be seeounted for? 
Why did he have the key if not ta use it. “Why,” to alopt 
the very words of the Crown, ‘if eventually he did use it did 
we qaiter for three-quarters of an hour before oping the 
door; and why, spon discovering the gruesome tragedy that 
had taken pls dtl he not instantly mese the warm? Hf he - 

lid net hil ‘Theresa Norete, aud. as was conclasively proved, “ Good,” he mullers. 

ner husband could not have done sa, who did 2"? 

Were it not that an event of life or death was in the balance, the trial would have been almost a 
faren, i Rapert Standish, unconcerned and eallondas he bas been throughout the fearful 
traf, wanita the last dread sentence of the hiv, Then let the law take its course. Let there be no 
aateminate ery fora reprieve, for surely no convicted murderer more richly deasrved his cod thir the 
cold Divoded wret who now stands beneith the grim shadow of Newgute's 8-aTold. 
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wo MEN 
lay on the 
rough, 


earthen floor of 
@ ruined tower, 
their. shoulders 
propped against 
the smoothest 
stones they could 
find in the mor- 
tarless wall. It 
was a kennel of 
a place, full of 
ancient odours, 
but the soldiers 
had only re- 

dedthesalient 
fact that the roof 


Oo. as 


- oe : and walls were 
thick. and still sound enough to furnish safe custody to their prisoners. 
Outside a wind from the sea rustled the tops of the great forest trees, while, 
dimly seen between their tossing heads, a thin moon was crawling up into an 
amber sky. Within, a faint light falling through the barricaded door showed 
that one of the prisoners had apparently surrendered himself to his fate, but the 
other rose restlessly, and, drawing himself up to the slit in the wall, peered out 
into the night. 

“It is ten o'clock,” he said. 


“Then lie down, my friend,” replied the other, in fairly fluent Spanish, and he 


yawned, “ your energy cannot help us.” 

“ To-morrow we shall lie still enough,” said the first gloomily. 

“ And there will be an end of these big mosquitoes.” 

The Spaniard dropped from the window, but he remained looking up into the 
night sky. It was horrible, this sudden thrust from the sunny warmth of life into 
the cold shadow! He turned his head as his companion, the Englishman, rolled 
his tattered legs into a more comfortable position. 

“For my part,” said the Englishman, after a while, “ I've seen good and evil, I've 
had luck and pleasure in my day; what can a man want more? have lived long 
enough.” 

“Give me three hours in the forest—three short hours,” returned the Spaniard, 
in a sort of frenzy, “and I could come back and say the same!” 

The Englishman, as if baulked in hia desire for rest, got up and approached the 
Spaniard. 

“TI seem to have seen you before,” said the latter, looking p into the tallet 
man's rugged face, “ but I do not know your name. _As for me, I am Don Quirno 
Raceda, the aide-de-camp of General Gregorio of the Patriotic Party, and—I carry 
the fate of the Republic in my pocket!” 

“ My name's Brown,” replied the other. 

“ Brown,” repeated Raceda, still considering his companion and drawing his own 
conclusions, which embodied themselves quinty in his next words, ‘ Don,” he said, 
giving the noble prefix and paused, but Brown did not attempt to fill the gap, “ Don 
——Brown.” 

“ Don——Brown if you like,” said the Englishman, with a short laugh, “ But 
the fate of the Republic which ae say you carry—let us hear about it. And how 
those men,” nodding towards the door, ‘ allowed you to keep it.” 

Raceda gave a rapid account of himself. He was a lieutenant, who had 
remained faithful to the Government when the Revolution broke out. He had 
that morning left Large er with a dispatch for General Gregorio in the lining 
of his leggings, which on jee contained information of the first importance con- 
cerning the intentions and projected movements of the revolutionary army. 

* Had I but reached the camp, we must have won the game,” he exclaimed, in a 
furious whisper. “now these wolves, who want but to empty the treasury, and to 
exploit the country for their own purposes, will beat us! You know what the 
Patriotic Party have done since they caine into power two years ago? Our credit 
has been re-established, the executive placed on a firm——” 

“ Just so,” said Brown, cutting him short. “I'll take it for granted that your 

ity is as honest as it is given to the breed to be; besides, it happens to be the side 

am on myself.” 

“What can we do?" asked the younger man eagerly. 

Brown looked up at the window, which now framed the moon as in a picture, and 
shook his head. Then they subsided into silence, during which they could hear the 
growling talk of their guards outside and the rattle and clink of the horses stamping 
at their heel-ropes. . 

“The first thing to do,” said Brown, presently, “is to tuke out that dispatch and 
read it. One of us may get through.” 

The dispatch was accordingly extracted, and read hy the aid of sundry matches, 
and within ten minutes the two men had its contents by heart. 

“The next thing is to make a meal of the paper,” went on Brown. 


“ By the way, 
what do you suppose these fellows mean to do with us?” 


By E. ano H. Heron. 


“Shoot us!” said Raceda with promptness. 

“I think not,” returned Brown thoughtfully. 

“They have already sent for a warrant. They do not neglect the forms of 
justice, because they may have to answer for such acts later on, and it is convenient, 
under certain cireumstances, to have a registered warrant to refer to. At daybreak 
we shall be taken out and shot against the wall of this tower.” 

“ You forget that I um a British subject.” 

“Yes,” admitted Raceda, ‘I forgot that.” 

“They'll shoot us,” said Brown, * on horseback.” 

“On horseback ?” 

“It's quite simple. With the dawn we'll be taken out, shoved on a couple of 
nags, without being in any way secured, and marched into Mentana under escort of 
the dozen soldiers outside. On the way, one of the men will contrive to make his 
horse stumble, and the remainder will blow our brains out under pretence of 
thinking we were about to make our escape. It is one matter to put a Britisb 
subject up against a wall and order a file of men to fire into him, and a totally 
different affair to blow his brains out when trying to escape. And it is easy for a 
dozen men to swear that we did attempt an escape. You see?” 

“Yes, yes; but you have a plan. What is ith cried the Spaniard. 

“Tt is not a good plan, but it may possibly be worked,” replied Brown. “ You'l) 
see, they won't even take the trouble to ask us for our parole to-morrow.” 

After a few minutes — in explanation, Brown lay down and went to sleep 
But sleep was impossible for Raceda. He listened to the Englishman's strong, even 
breathing, and rocked himself to and fro in a frenzy of impotence. Now and then 
he scrambled up to the 
narrow window to look, 
with hot, excited eyes, 
towards the twinkles in’ 
the blue above the trees.. 
The moon had sunk, but’ 
night still brooded over 
the forest. 

“Brown, Brown,” he 
repeated, under his 
breath, the English, 
hedge-side, commonplace’ 
name rolling strangely 
on his tongue, “I have 
heard of him in truth._ 
A devil of aman! Was 
it not he who broke 
Rodriguez's arm with a 
blow? And they say he. 
a a gg hg — 
whic e should: 
fight te ht fell to us, ‘ 
and this, no doubt, is he.” 

He sat down and: 
looked at the supine 
figure of the unlovely, 
Brown stretched on the 
floor, his dark, thick 
moustache, his heavy, 
sloping shoulders, and 
headmired the man, who f 
slept so calmly, if noisily, 
until Death should tap 
at the door. And, lastly, & 
he wondered about the 
plan—the chance sug- 
gested by the English. 
man, and, as he wondered, fi 
his head fell forward on 
his breast in a sleep of 
pure weariness. 

It was thus that the 
ugly, little soldiery found 
them when the sun began 
to disperse the morning 
mists. As Brown hac 
prophesied, they placed 
the prisoners on two 
miserable bare backed 
ponies, and set out along 
the forest track, Brown 
and Raceda not heing 
secured in any way, save 
that half-a-dozencarbinee 


The Spaniard dropped from the window. 
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marched beside them and another half-dozen behind, 
putting his heels into his mount, advanced to the 
captain, a little yellow-ochre wan, with an Siitnen 
the air of one who piiys a deep game, 

Raceda watched Brown as he laughed and talked until t) 

s 18 
he captain laughed also, and more than ever he admired this 
woken gentleman-rover, who was ready to jest with fate. _ 

Presently Brown looked back at ‘the dirty niuzzles of tl 
carbines held ifra"fina.with his liver. ae 

“I wonder if you are to have‘ ‘ ; Pie 
captain?” he wae the: pleasure of shuoting me, 

The captain suggested griuly that it was for the coming 
court-martial to pronounce whether ho should have that 
unfortunate duty to perform. ‘ 

Brown flung up his head with a reckless gesture, 

* You see,” he. said, laughing, “I've had the devil's Inek, 
After the pronunciamento, I tossed a coin to see which side to 
take. Patriots, heads ; your party, tails. It tured up heads, 
and now my head is going to pay for the spin. To lose your life 
by a mere fluke is unlucky, you will allow, my dear exptiin.” 

Yes, the captain ayreed that it was unlucky, and was about 
to add more when he chanced to notice ‘that they were 
approaching the outskirts of the forest. The track had grown 
wider, and the horses’ hoofs fell silently in the dust pools. At 
this point the trees rose thick and gloomy, with patches of 
undergrowth, Brown was enyaged in complimenting the yellow 
captain on the excellence of the roan he bestrode—an uncommon 
colour in those latitudes—when the captain spoke in an altered 
tone. 

* Fall back a little, sefor. We are now no more than three 
miles from the camp of General Gregorio. Close up there!" he 
continued, turning with a peculiar glance to the troopers. * You, 
Manuel, pass on the other side.” : 

With that he sheered away towards a clump of undergrowth, 
for the troops, under stress of excitement, are apt to shoot wild. 

* Now look out, Raceda!” said Brown softly, us, obedient to 
the order, he fell back for an instant. 

Raceda never knew what happened next. Brown's horse 
Spraaig suddenly forward. There wisi howrse roar.a struggle, anda stampede led by 
the laine bay that had carried Brown, The cavalcade closed up and galloped after 
it into the open, firing at the same time as if they expected Brown to appear from 
under its belly. But Brown had disappeared, and with him the little yellow captain, 

Then came a yell from behind the trees in the captain's familiar voice : Don't 
fire! Don't fire! For the love of the Virgin. don’t shoot 1” 

At the same moment the roan swept wildly out of the grove with Brown upon its 
back. It was only ata second glance that they saw it carried double, for Brown held the 
a rr hands down. in frunt of him on the saddle. Raceda, who had fallen with a 
Dullet in his back at the beginning of the scrimmage, raised himself on his elbow. 

“ Viva el Inglés!” he shouted. * Bravo, a man among men is this Don Brown!” 
and he fell back senseless on the hloodstreaked road 

Meanwhile Brown kept a tizht grip round the little captain's body, who continued 
to adjure his men hy every saint in the calendar not to fire. And in his ear Brown 
dropped terse comments on the inefficiency of the shooting, and the exact odds in 
his favour from a mathematics! point of view, at the same time admitting that a free 
use of the spurs might be his best chance of escape. : 

The captain needed no reine; he xpurred and bellowed ts frantically as even 
Brown could desire. The troopers on their wretched horses tailed away gradaally 
behind, even forgetting to go lack and knife Raceda by way of finish. 

W ithina mile of the Government outy osts the pursuit was over, and Brown 
perin itted the roan to drop into at ere reasonable pice, ‘ 6 

“So it appears that Iuck has turned, and you are my prisoner. not 1 yours, 
observed Brown with the ebeertitiess he had shown throughout the day. ‘Phe little 
captain swore frecly. F 

“Tm not sure,” said Brown, “that it is not my duty to shoot you in cause of un 
escape, you know.” 

he captain wriggled. — 

* Let ine suggest a wiser course, senor, 

man, and under the circumstances I fancy my ransom me 


. Brown, 
side of the 
$§ smile and 


* he said ina milder tone. “Lama rich 
vy come into your hands. 
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Brown held the Captain, hands down, in front of him on the saddle. 


So they rode into the Patriotic camp; the yellow-grey captain in front, the 
heavy-shouldered, ruddy Englishman behind, ‘The captain was quickly consigned to 
a hut with the regulation yuard, and Brown was led to the Generil's tent. 

He explained the position and added that Raceda had dispatches for the 
General. 

“We are infinitely obliged for your services,” said General Gregorio, “ though it 
appears tome that you have given a very meagre account of your enterprise. 1s 
there any way in which T can serve you ?” 

Brown thanked him suitably, but it seemed that what he most needed at that 
moment were a few well-mounted men to go with him to fetch in Raceda. 

Me wounded man bad managed to crawl away from the baking heat of the open 
road to the shelter of the undergrowth hy the wayside. 

~The dispatch?” he asked faintly, as Brown raised him,“ You have told the 
General?” 

“On the contrary, my dear Raceda, T imagined, and. as it turns out rightly, 
that you would yourself be ina condition to deliver it. Tk was in the first instance 
intrusted to you 

~ You are too generous ! 
you promotion.” 

“Tustend Pshall have the pleasure of congratulating you on your promotion.” 

“But you? the plan was yours.” 

“T have not forgotten myself,” replied Brown, langhing, * T have the captain.” 

“The enptain 2%” 

“Yes, the captain, who held us) prisoners last night. When [ receive hie 
ransom, shall yo to Paris, and renew my acquaintance with the Opért Bouffe.” 

And so it happened, — Don Quirno Raceda obtained promotion, and is to-day a 
General, and aman of note in his own country. 

Brown went to Puris as he said. He is Brown astill—without any prefis—and 
the proud possessor of the clothes on his hack, and the cigwrettes in his pocket, and 
when last heard of was engaged on the Indian frontier 
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Ag ee OY awe 
E was dressed in the unconventional garb of a travelling artist, and 
the loose brown velveteen coat, a little less shabby than it should have 
been, suited well the square, strong figure, while the soft Homburg hat, 
tilted back on his comely head, showed to advantage a broad 
intellectual brow, shadowed by dark hair, and a pair of grave, 
handsome, slate-grey eyes. 

To the girl who sat silent, watching him from under her downcast lids, lhe was 
an ideal, an inspiration; in her eyes he possessed all the outward attributes and 
all the inward qualities that combine to make a divinity—a hero; his advent to the 
quiet, hillside village where she had dreamed away her life hitherto was as the 
coming of a fairy Prince whose touch should waken all her sleeping senses, and 
teach fer that to wake wus to love, and to love was to live! But whether it were 
for pleasure or for pain she did not know, so closely were they allied in her 
heart. 

Each night she counted the hours until the dawn came—the glad dawn that 
should bring her to the moment when across the fields she would watch for his 
coming, and would know the dear gene of feeling that it was for her he lingered, 
and that the beauty she had prized so little yet had power to keep him for another 
day. And as the day waned, the fear that the picture would be finished and that 
he would say good-bye would take the lightness from her step and the gladness 
from her heart, and send her home drooping and sad. 

He was smoking a cigarette, and waiting for the mood to come for continuing his 
work. It was so nearly finished that he did not care to hurry. Life in this idyllie 
corner of the world was pleasant, and he had found more interest in it here than at 
any other place he had touched upon in his wanderings. 

This pretty child was well worth painting. 

He glanced at her critically. 

There was some new grace in her attitude and in the down-drooped head that 
roused in him again the surprise he had felt the first day he saw her. 

Beautiful village maidens were of course a hackneyed subject for both painters 
and poets, but to him Ho had remained till now an unknown quintity. 

In his own sphere he had been accustomed to view with indifference loveliness 
that amounted almost to perfection; but there was some unnamed charm about this 
girl that roused him to real interest. and every day her influence over him had 
strengthened. 

Here was a beauty so genuine that even the unbecoming, ill-made dress and the 
absence of all adjuncts could not detract from it; a beauty of feature as well as of 
colouring, a finished iece of exquisite workmanship, with all the varied graces that 
as a rule are derived from many models combitied in one. Here, too, was a mind too 
intelligent to be called ignorant, in spite of an unavoidable lack of the knowledge 
that only good education and much reading can bring; a mind that would well repay 
the care of cultivation, and would render her a companion to anyone, no matter st 
difference in station lay between them. 

“Muriel,” he said suddenly—more for the sake of noting the animation in her 


face that would come with his words than because he wished to speak—“ you have 
uever asked me my name nor my history, yet I know all yours—by heart.’ 

She flushed a little, and smiled faintly. . 

“T can guess it,” she answered, “or at least I think so. I have madea little 
romance about you, and if it were not true I should be sorry. I would rather believe 
it always.” 

““ Will you tell me your romance ?” he asked gently. 

“I think not,” she hesitated, “ yet—if you wish to know it. Only you must let 
me keep it. I do not want it altered.” 

“You shall keep it,” he promised, “always if you care to.” ; 

“I think,” she said, lifting her hand and pointing to the horizon, “ that you 
come from far away over there, and that the world you come from is as different to 
this of mine as the sea is to this little river of ours. I feel that you have had power 
of many kinds; that you have been accustomed to take the first place, and to taste 
of every pleasure that money or rank can give, and it has wearied you beyond 
endurance, so that you have said to yourself : ‘ Let me go away—let me learn my own 
ralue and the value of all these surroundings of mine—let me find my own level, and 
{ may learn to be content.’ ” 

e had thrown away his cigarette and was looking at her intently. 

“ And my own level is—where ?” he asked quietly. 

“Just where it was before,” she answered, too absurbed in her own thoughts to 
aote his interest; “you cannot put aside the distinction that is yours by right of 
aature; you were meant to be first in any cuse.” 

“Then how shall I find content?" he asked. 

“Only by learning to love your life for someone else’s sake,’ 
of for your own.” 

He had drawn neurer to her while she spoke, and now he took her hand. 

“ Listen,” he said, “ you are right about my life. It has been too easy for me. 
Desirable things came to me so naturally, so inevitably, in it, that I ceased to care 
for them. _[ voluntarily gave it up, and it would be difficult for me to go back to 
it now; I am not even sure that it would be fair, because by this time another has 
filled my place, and is enjoying what I had ceased to enjoy.” 

She was silent, and she had become very pale, but her an still rested in his. 

“Ten years ago,” he said, “I was Claude Merivale Viscount Fielding; then 
there was a blank interval in my life—now I am Claude Merivule, the painter, 
whose pictures are known, but whose personality remains unknown still. For a 
time I had a fancy to find complete extinction, 
and in that I succeeded, for the world believes me 
dead. Later I had a fancy to see if I could 
make a name for myself, and in that, too, I 
was successful. Now my sole ambi- 
tion is to find a woman who will love 
my name only because it belongs to -- 
me, who will care fur me so much 
that she will let me live my life out © 
by her side in my own way, and never © 
urge me to go back to the old barren 
dreariness and wearisome ease of 
a life that is ready made for one. 
Muriel, have I found her—sweet 
—knowing all this, can you care 
for me, can you say: ‘Claude, I 
have no higher ambition for my- 
self than to be your wife, no 
higher ambition for you than to 
be my husband ?'” 

She turned her face to meet 
his; the glowing brightness of 
her cheeks, thehappy love-light 
in her eyes were all-sufficient in 
their answer. 

“ Darling,” he said, “ are you 
sure that you can be content ? , 
Are you certain that the time 
will never come when you will 
say: ‘There is the name to 
which you were born, there is 

‘ 


she said, “instead 


the name you have built up for 
yourself—claim one, or both, 

fore the world; and satisfy 
my heart?” ” 

She laid her bead upon his 
shoulder. 

“Your name is Claude 
to me, I want no other,” she said. “If the time ever comes when the 
world D you out, remember that I cared for you when you were just 
yourself. 

He drew her gently to him. “ We will let Fute decide it for us,” he said, “I wil 
quarrel with it no longer now that it has given to me my heart's desire.” 


Dene She turned 
her face to meet his. 
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“ TS no good, 
Nell; am 
getting tired—weary— 
out of heart,’ said the 
girl who was sitting on 
the edve of the table, 
balancing herself with one small, badly-shed foot. 
“TL might go on singing in the chorus, as I am dog now, with 
my three little lines ef sulo for twenty years without getting any 
further. How is one to make a name? — Who is likely te take any notice of ine aa 
lone as I stand in a row of other girls all dog exactly the sane thing?” 
She tapped her foot impatiently on the floor, and wlanced round. 
“Everything comes to those who wait,” said Nell, setting her words rhytb- 
mically to the monotonous sound of her typewriter. : 
“To those who know how to wait.’ corrected Maisie, “und T don’t know 


how to wait and never shall. [want a thing at once or not at all, PE am so different 
being just Nell Harn. and make enough by 
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to you. You are content to go on at 
typing and scribbling to buy bread-aned-hutter, and a maw bonnet eves ly. 
tT and no relations to bother 


But then you have this little wee fut all to yourself, Mi 
you. Youarea dear, and L wish I were like you, but Pin vet. 

“Tam only tolerably content,” said Nell, gathering up her sheets of paper and 
stabbing them in the corner with aclip; [should like to make w# name, tue, some 
day.” 

“What chance have 1?" 


pursued Maisie.” [f Twere in Leila St. Cliir’s place 1 
might beas great a success us she is! 


L feel that Ehave it in me. Night ese Sas 
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to seem conceited, I believe Tam very nm iy as guidebooks 
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curling brown hair with vlints of stuishine im its ae + ptt bal 
lips whose fresh sweet curves Ielied the discontented words Uey, he resumed, “ but 
“1 think I could be more patient if To were happy at pe she er ot 
my stepmother and those two dreadful girls are insnipperta rey ath wlinreas 
my father can stand it I don’t know: but after all he is it ae ps de to. A little 
: arate a SE Ee Aull dear ne 7 ie os andi tied ‘But there 
decision and energy is all that is meee : 0 i > 
are days, like to-day, when [feel as if Bomus 


t vive itall up, never go to the theatre 


: ‘ at ve vote broke, and there 
again never go home any mone—just—dis } Mi . pra ee her for 
was a suggestion of tears in bere oF oe Parte we Wale flushed into her 

" H op her friend had spoken, fed SUe pa Fa ae Nex 
np cheeks, and she spo to her feet, the Humination of he 
face making her look almost hirnetsere, E 1s aay Mateio’s shordders, 

She erossed the room wail sa he ‘eet : Ae your way up to itas] 

“You want success, sie suk atte enn ee eee can woullh prefer to die, or to 
‘stand tn te You witixt mabe a userer at, ae eee hands — le a8 
disappear, rather than wait for it. oe 2 Nate 
I tell you, and you shall hase yout ead pejaete 2 

Maisie stared atraizlit inte ber feew 8 Oi 

“ Promise that you will foldeaw ory mM ate it 
end,” continued Nell, "amd | FE esky int loa 

a A week!” repeated M the LE alka : 
the other's earnestness amd reseittion ae 
of course, Nell——"_ itt Sl 

“T do not think it either Sin nn 
The whole responsibility rests 'S a ne oa 

Maisie hesitated —then, bet ted ny 
she suid. Bg con thu 

Nell walked over to her WHLEM Se” 
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with if. Will you take it for ui ne sane 
give it to the editor yonrit# TP kes 


ent 


oa 


lv, rieht turough to the 
lhe made ina wee : 

iving way a little before 
sveefal or dishonerrabls, 


rown pout Will be luerely passe 


is all bask from yor 


, aed Set 
ON vedienice 


me ster taet look and tone, 1 promise,” 


cotof manuscript 

3 MS. was to have 
Lion rather late 

ay froin here, and 

latent cditors I 


want to he sure that it reaches their Lands safely. Afterwards, no! stay.” She 
took pat piece of notepsper, and Dogan writing “T will give you your directions 
iInanenvelope, — Don't open it till you leave the office, and then do what it tells 
you withont fail.” 

She handed the letter, her face still glowing with excitement, to Maisie, and led 
her to the hall door, 

“Ets a deserted-looking place, this mansion of mine,” she said, with a laugh, 
as she ghinved down the publie staircase with its grey stone uncarpeted steps and 
dust-laden windows, " Lscarcely ever ect anyone coming Up or down, ‘The other 
thits might be empty of inhabitants forall Exec of them! Well, good-bye, Maisie, 
and good lack to you.” 

P She lout over the balustrade and listened to the echo of ‘her friend's footsteps 
till they died away Ielow 5 then, with a sigh, half of auviety, half of relief, went back 
to her cheery little sitting-room, shutting out the loneliness and silence of the stair: 
case with a bang of her own front door. 

° * » a @ a 
INTERLUDE. 

Parigraph in the Star, sixth edition: 

: A YOUNG LADY MESSING, 

Wehesr that Miss Maisie Adeie, who his been Litely singing in the chorus of The Only Girl,” 
has been missing from hor hone since Thured iy afternoon, Her relatives, beleving her to le at 
the theatrye as usa, mde wo uty Bes that naght, bat tinding yesterday morning that she liad uot 
returned Pecame ansious about hor. They are inably at present to tind any trace of her. 

Paragraph in the Moraiag Post: 

Miss Maisie A\deane, of the New Theatre, hats disappeared suddenly from her heme, and at 
present po trace of her wheceab its ein he found, ft seen that she has been missing since 
the afternoon of Thur-diy. 

Advertisements in the agony column of the Staulard: 

Your father is greatly distressed. | Please retarn or w rite. 
heme happier in future, —Stepmother, 

Maisie, where are you? So anxious about you, 
me. —Your friend, Nell, 

Paragraph in the Globe: 

There is still no news of the missing young lady. We under-tind that, after leaving home op 
Thursday, she called to sev a frend divine in Steyne Matusions, but left at about five o'clock, and 
has not been scen since, She is of mediam height and extremely prepossessing appearance, and 
vars dressed ina tailor-made tweed suit, with a brown velvet hat) and sable boa, 

Extract from the Daily Mail: 

We have ascertained that Misa Maisie Adeane, the young aetresa, who has been missing since 
I Maursday called that afternoon at Steywe Miaasions tee Miss Harmar, a young huly journalist, 
who is living there in a flit alone, Misa llarmar asked Miss Adeane to take a MS. for her 
tothe editer of the Rotten Baw Magazine, and it is presimmed that she did so, asa young lady, 
answering to her deseript on called at the Magascac othice andasked to see the editor, As the ed.ter 
was notin, she Was shown upto the secretary's resin, where Mr. Forbes saw her, and took the MIS 
foom her, Fromt hat moment there ix no trace of her movesents. We understand that she 
yosided with her father at 13, Hop: Gardens, bat tlitt she was not very happy in her home lite 
Herown mother is dead, aud Mr. Adeane bas married again, and has two step-daughters alse 
lniig with bim, Misa Harmar states that Miss Adeane seemed to bo particukerly depressed, 
and spoke of the dittieulty of sue-ceding in her profession, her ritein The Only Girl being 
avery anallone, ‘The gravest apprehensions are Chere fore outertained as to her safety by her 
friends and relations. 

The Stur, fifth edition ; 

NEWS OF TILE MISSING LADY, 

A docmr ent of a most extraordinary deseription has been picked up this afternoon and handed 
in to the Marylebone Police Station. ~The police entertain little doubt that it isa communicatios 
from Miss Adeane, the lidy who lis new been lost for four days, and expect that this important 
cluo will enable them to trace her wl thoata, [tis written ona torn piece of foolseap paper, 
and, as it was found in tho middle the road, was probably dropped from the window of @ 
carriage, It runs as follows: 

Limplore whoever may til this paper to take it atone to my father-—or to the nearest police 
station. I do not hnow how long a time has clapeed since [ows taken prisoner, but it neeine 
like weeks, L was withing in Merten Street when suddenly av troughs stopped close to me, 


Will endeavour to make yous 


Hope to have good news soon, You cau trust 


anda gentleman got cut and asked me to come to the assistunee of ub lady who was fiinting it 
I} hastened to the dvor, and was about to enter, when L felt myself lifted in, wud 
‘The broughae 


the carriage. 
some bmg thrown round my head -o that I could not screain, or hardly breathe, 


(to 


Maisie turned eager’y torearids her. 
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instantly went on at a gallop, and I was so frightened that I lost consciousness and did not regain 
my senses till 1 found ple in a padded room, with only one email grated window. I do not 
know where I am, nor bow long t have been here ; and I believe that 1 am continually Bn 
ander mesmeric influence. | wake as froma trance, and, though I have no recollection of what 
bas happened to me, | tind that 1 am often in a different room, though it is always of the same 
description, like a prison, Food is placed in it, but I do not know when or how, as 1 have never 
ecen or spoken toanyone. One day a voice came to me from tho wal], and I recognised it as the 
one that asked me to come and assist the lady. On this occasion, it said that if I would promise 
to submit to the life arranged for me 1 should have more liberty, and should eventually be allowed 
to rejoin my friends, but otherwise I should be kept always under control both mentally and 
bodily, and any attempt to escape would be uscless, as the influence now established over me 
could recall me at any time. Iam going tu try to feign sleep, or unconsciousness, and in some way 
to drop this, as I ua ; ; 

Here the docament abruptly ends; and it is concluded that the writer was interrupted, but was 
able to concval the paper, and to succeed in her project. 

The police hope that it will be of great assistance to put them on her track. 


The Daily Mail: 


FOUND AT LAST. 

Misa Maisie Adeane, the lady who has now been niissing for a week, has reappeared. Ble 
arrived at Mi<s Harmar’s flat at about ten o'clock last night, and our special correspondent is to 
bave an interview with her early this morning, when it is hoped the mystery will be solved. 

. e e e e 6 ° . 
FINALE. 

“Well, Muisie, are you glad your captivity is over, and that you can have your 
liberty back after all these dull, dreary days P” 

Nell, with a flushed, triumphant fave, was standing inside the door of the 
bedroom in the little flat, and Maisie, who had been looking dejectedly out of the 
window, turned eagerly and sprang towards her. 

“And how about your promise, Nell?” she said, “I have kept mine—have you 
failed in yours f” 

“Your name is made,” replied Miss Harmar, speaking slowly and deliberately. 
“Steady, Maisie, and pull yourself together. I want you to read all these through 
carefully,” she tapped a bundle of newspaper cuttings in her hand, “and then you 
will understand where you are. There wat Ge half-a-dozen reporters to see you in a 
few minutes; the Daily Mail man was here late last night, and I told him you could 
positively see no one before ten o'clock.” 

“But what do you want me to do—what can I say?” asked Maisie, lifting a 
bewildered face from a hasty scrutiny of one or two paragraphs. 

"Just say the truth,” replied Nell, “that to tha beat of your belief nothing 
extraordinary has happened to you at all—that your life has been a blank to you 
from the afternoon a week ago, when you came to see me, up to last night, and that 
you can recollect nothing except the fact of being here. They will probably decide that 
you have been hypnotised into forgetfulness. If they bring a certain document with 
them and ask you if it is in your handwriting you can say ‘ Yes,’ but that you have 
no remeinbrance of the experience it relates. You little thought when I asked you 
to scribble down a chapter of my last romance that it was going to be taken out and 
dropped as a hostage to fortune in the muddy road!” 

“Oh, Nell.” ail Maisie, “ you take my breath away—how did you dare?” 

“A messenger has already brought a note from the manager,” continued Miss 
Harmar, “ asking you to be sure to appear at the theatre to-night, and if possible 
learn the accompanying song, written for the occasion, which is to be interpolated 
on yourentrance. He organ thinks that the reappearance of Miss Maisie 
Adeane in her original part will be a draw. I confidently predict that before 
twenty-four hours have passed you will have offers from more than one manager to 
take a leading part in their next productions. It was worth a week's captivity under 
my durance vile, wasn’t it, and I think we have managed it very cleverly. Don't 
forget your plodding friend, Maisie, when you are at the top of the tree. turn for 
romance isn’t a bad thing sometimes as a stepping-stone to something more 
substantial. Hark! there's the bell, the Philistines are upon us—be discreet—that’s 
all I ask of you now.” 

“ Don't be afraid,” said Maisie, “I have my chance and I am going to take it, 
and I'll never forget who pr it to me. Give me the song, Nell—it shall not be a 
failure, I promise you. you don’t join me at the top of the tree before very long 
it won't be my fault. Come along, you arch conspirator, and see me through it.” 
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B=% Uno them, 

( ight 
7 HE whole of Londen was enve- 
loped in the murky, opaque 
twilight of a yellow fog; an 
atmosphere which monopolised 
the powers of seeing, tasting. 
feeling—and deadened that of 
hearing; obliterating the sen- 
eations of identity and locality. 
In the large thoroughfares, the 
light from street lamps and 
assing vehicles, assisted by 
luminations in shop windows. 
dispersed some of the obscu- 


of semi-brightness. 

Bnt in the smaller streets and 
byways, notably in a secluded 
alley near Tottenham Court 
Road, burdened with the name 
of Mark's Hole and Corner, the 
darkness was 80 concentrated, 

so heavily dense, that 

it seemed as though 
some demon of eternal 
night had de- 
ecended on the 

“~, city and rested 
a) brooding — there. 
Wee with pendant. 
clammy, vam- 
pire-like wings, from whose 
Bee — impalpable yet _—_stifliny 
i ; folds extrication was im- 

possible. The houses, dilapidated and sodden, might have been empty, so devoid 
were they of all vitality of light and sound. The lower floors, used chiefly as store 


reatness Thrust | 


tity, and made ecattered oases - 


ms for a mass of heterogeneous lumber by day, swarm at night with a drifting 

slay of lodgers, indaacsitable loafers of all conditions, who prefer to spend their 
once in the acquisition of a six-foot portion in this harbour of refuge, than to 
ke their fitful repose, free of rent, under an archway or on a bench in the open air. 

But in the higher storeys, a few families, possessed of more dependable occupa- 
tions, and able to pay their rent from week to week, live and toil, accepting, with a 
philosophy born of ‘undeviating misfortune, the addition to their work and its 
unprofitableness that the absence of daylight must bring. In a room at the very top, 
where the light of one small lamp seemed to em hasise the surrounding gloom, a 
young woman sat, methodically workin buttonholes in linen cuffs, a little heap of 
which lay on a clean newspaper at her feet. het: 

She was tired, and she was cold, and she was hungry; but it did not occur to her 
to think that ehe was either, and her reflections were ey ore with 
wondering at which of his three favourite resorts her husband had been malingering 
for the last two days, and whether, if she finished the cuffs in time to take them to 
the shop and get payment for them, it would be worth while to prepare a little 
supper for him, and then hunt him out from his temporary retirement. . 

“Is anything worth while P” she was asking herself wearily.“ Could poyeang 
in the world matter to euch as they? What difference would it make if they di 
manage to creep up a little higher in their social le, or if, as was far more 

robable, they sank lower, lower still, and reached the depth—an unspeakable one 
her country-born notions—of those lodgers below, the riff-raff of a decadent 
population?” . 

She decided mentally that their case was hopeless. Nothing could cure her 
husband's love of idleness and drink ; she had already tried every possible means; 
first with sanguine belief, later with ever-faltering hope—finally with the dogged 
persistence of despair. And every month—every week—every day—he succumbed 
more completely and became more deeply submerged in a resistless tide of ruin and 
oblivion. 

She sighed, as the sound of a distant chime told her that it was already two 
o'clock, and, going towards the window, tried to peer down into the court and eee if 
there was any sign of the fog lifting. : 

There was none; the wings of the Spirit of Darkness still rested heavily, silently. 
Outside the court, in the narrow street that was its sole approach, a cab slow q 
loomed into sight beneath the one dim flicker of gas, and the driver descended, 
detached one of his lamps, and, leading his horse carefully, threw the rays here and 
there, searching for some guidance. 

Finally, in response to an impatient question from his fare, he came to a stand- 
still, 

“Tt ought to be about here,” he said, “ but I can't see no opening.” 

The street was a cud-de-sac, and there appeared to be no resource but to turn, 
or if that was impossible, to back out by the way they had come. 

“ Half-a-minute,” said the cabman, “ here’s someone coming.” 

A faltering, uncertain step approached, and a tall figure, emerging suddenly from 
the darkness, collided with the cabman, and tumbled in an indistinguisha ap on 
the pavement. 

“Hold up,” said the cabman, amazed at this unlooked for collapse; then, stooping 
and, turning his lamp on the huddled figure, “ he’s drunk, sir,” he said. “TI thought 
he went down pretty easy.” 

“Shake him up,” said the impatient voice from the cab again, “and ask him 
where the dickens Mark’s Hole and Corner is.” 

The figure raised its head. “I'm not drunk,” it said, and, though the voice belied 
its assertion, the accent was strangely refined, and had the nameless stamp that 
comes froin gentle birth, and is in some cases never eradicated. 

“ Get up, then,” said the taller of the two men who now descended from the cab, 
“and tell us, if you can, where you are. If you want to earn a shilling you will show 
us the way to Mark's Hole and Corner.” 

The man staggered to his feet, and, without further attempt at reply, made a few 
desultory strides, which apparently led him straight into the wall of the house. 

The two men stopped, but the cabman, throwing the light in the direction of their 
pilot, revealed that thew was a lowarchway running right through one of the houses, 
and that the man lurching ahead was looking back and signalling to them to come on. 

“Ts this it, cabby?” said the taller man, “ a nice attractive place it looks. It’s like 
the nethermost Hades. Go on ahead with the light—no—here, give it to me and go 
back to your horse.” 

“Supposing we are here on a fool's errand,” remarked the elder and shorter man. 
“ We should have done better to postpone it, Elton. After all, it’s like looking for a 
needle in a bundle of hay.” 

“With the chance of its being the wrong needle, too,” replied Elton gaily. “I 
had a fancy, uncle, to follow this trail out to-day, and we seem near the end of our 
quest now—the bitter end.” 

They had emerged from the archway, and the indistinct form of their guide was 
leaning up against the wall, with an unspoken question in his dissipated but still 
handsome face. Ragged and debased looking as he seemed in the uncertain hazy 
prthwey of light directed on him by Elton, there was yet something of ease in his 
searing that separated him from the herd of street cadgers whose garb he wore. 

« Look here,” said Elton, touching his arm lightly with the point of his umbrella, 
“if this is the Hole and Corner you've earned your shilling, am another and tell 
us which house a man called Brandreth lives in.” 

The expression in the man's dull eyes changed slightly, and he pulled himself 
together again, and begun to cross the court. 

The three followed him, and only paused when he vanished in the embrasure of a 
tumble-down doorway leading apparently into a disused warehouse. 

“ Better give it up, Elton,” said the old man. “TI confess I don't care for our 
surroundings and this man.” 

But the man had returned and was confronting him. 

“Step up,” he said, with a sort of authority. “If you want Brandreth he lives 
on the top floor.” 

“Let's go through with it,” suid Elton, “it promises to be more interesting 
han some of our other runs, uncle; and I firmly believe we have got our fox this 
ime. 

The man who was preceding them up the rickety stairs stopped abruptly 
and seemed about to speak, but changed his mind, and continued his upward 
progress. 

hen they reached the top, he opened a door, and, waiting for them to pass in, 
closed it after them immediately ; then, throwing himeelf defiantly into a chair: “Now 
then, what do you want?” he said; “I'm Brandreth, and here's Mrs, Brandreth. 
You can say what you have to say to her.” 

His voice was still thick and uneven, but a certain sobriety had come into it 
since he first spoke. 

The young woman, ped a her wristbands and sweeping them up lightly in 
the newspaper, had risen hurriedly at their entrance, and with a quick involuntary 
movement of one hand to her heart, stood gazing first at her husband and then at 
the unexpected visitors. 


“What is it?” she said breathlessly. “I hope my hushand——” 


“Don't apologise, Meg.” broke in Brandreth roughly; “I've nothing to fear 
from any man—it’s their place to give an explanation.” 
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Meg glanced from him to them, ani counterine 
had fixed on her from the mioment of ee eee earnest caze that Elton 
1 es taught a that a look of interest fens a TD aii 
1e was her superior, generally meant an :dimirati Re Ren Fi 
genet mate tea oat alae. nt an admiration that exy 

But Elton continued his grave scrutiny. 
poorly dressed and care- 
worn looking as she was, 
that her beauty was re- 
markable. The chestnut 
hair, rolled up in a loose, 
untidy knot, was such as 
many a society beauty 
would have envied in its 
rippling, wavy profusion ; 
the delicately chiseled 
features, pale and grey aa 
pg were from weariness 
and privation, were too 
perfect in their contour 
te have yet lost their 
loveliness; the soft dark 
eyes, eloquent of teara 
and watching, retained 
the glory that had made 
her chief attraction to 
Brandreth when he mare 
ried her; and the lips, to 
which smiles had for so 
long heen strange and 
difficult, were yet beau- 
tiful in their tremulous 
sweetness. 

The thought occurred 
to Elton, who delighted 
m a study of life and- 


Lespecially if 


wessed itself disiyree. 


He had seen at the first ylines, 


human nature, of the 
incongruity ef tnis 
wormin'’s face with her 


sarroundings, and Tn ie 
agination he could picturs 
wer dressed in silk and 
lace. with atinra of jewels 
on her shapely head, and 
al) the accessories that 
wealth and high rank 
couid give her. 

“a farmer's dangnter, 
we are tld,” ho was 
munnuring to himself. 
“yer Brandreth couldn't 
have done better even if 
he had known. There 1s character and adaptation as w 
and she will take the place that should be his” ; 

Then, tuning to the husband, he said: " Willyou pernut ine to present to you my 
uncie, Mr. Hobart, head of the firm of Hobart, Locke & Co.? Lain Elton Locke, the 

ior partner; and 1 am conducting this particular piecu of business for the firm. 
deed, | may say I have been giving up the whole of my tine tu it for the last three 
years. You are aware, prolubly, that we have been advertising in the newspapers for 
3 long time past for a man of the name of Brandreth 2° oo, . 

“Wot 1” said Mr. Brandreti. ° May Lask why you tke this kind interest in a 
maz of then ame of Brandreth?” : : 

There was » gleam of amusement in Elton’s eyes. “Lt is entirely for our own 
benefit, I confess,” he said; “we nre owed now a large sian of money from an estite 


i iri issing, and until he is found we are unable to yet it settlement. 
ee ad ee ; earch of, it will be to his 


The figure raised its herd 


ell as beauty in this woman, 


But, if we oan find the Mr. Brandreth we ure ins 
own very great advantage. Will you allow me, therefore, to ask yen some 
ba er st of papers from his 


Receiving no answer, the young lawyer took ont a packs if, 
ket, and slancing round for a Chair, handed it to his uncle, and wravely asked 
. Brandreth’s permission to seat himself on the tbls 

“In the first place, your Christian names,” he said 
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“Lionel Tallot Ponsonby," answered Brandreth. His voice was a trifle firmer, 
and Le was sitting more erect in his chair. 

* Your mother’s and father’s Christian niuimes,” 
marriage and deaths.” 

Brandreth got up slowly, and, steadying himself against the wall, felt in his 
pocket for some keys, which he handed to his wife. . 

"Get those papers of mine ont of the box, Meg, 
Locke.” 

She looked at him in surprise. 

There was a new accent in his voice—a sort of repression; and his manner had 
changed from the sullen defiance that was usual to him; he seemed to bear himself 
towards these strangers as though he were their equal. She fetched the papers. 
Elton watching her with growing interest. She was tall and graceful; her move 
nents pleased his critical eye. 

He rose and took the papers from her with a deferential bow. 

“Certificate of marriage between Phabe Leroy and Philip Lancaster Brandretb 
at Illinvis City; certificate of his death—and of her seconc marriage—and death. 
These are apparently just what we want,” he looked up at his uncle. Then, turning 
towards Mr. Brandreth, “it was your mother's second marriage that caused all our 
difficulties,” he said, “we could not trace her at all until quite lately. We have had 
about five hundred applicants, all claiming to be the missing heir, but all failed to 
establish their claims. T should think you are the only man fet in the world called 
Brandreth who his not «pplied to us. ‘There seems to be no doubt that you are the 
one we require.” 

Mr. Brandreth moved towards him. 

“What is it all about?” he said. “I knew my father was a gentleman, but 
nothing more. Is he the heir you speak of—and what is the property?” 

He was standing quite steadily now; and hie voice was distinct, 

© Your father was son of the Honble. Lionel Brandreth, and nephew to Burop 
Winstanley of Stanley, who died twenty years ago, and was suceeeded by his three 
sons one after the other. 'Phey all died without issue, and your father was the 
next heir, At hie death, of validate "—he tapped the papers in lis hand—" you have 
the certificate, you succeed. There will, of course, be formalities to be gone through 
before your claim is legally established, but I have the chain of evidence already 
complete, and these were the missing links—when will it be convenient for you to 
call at our office, and make the necessary arrangements, my lord P ¥ 

He glanced, as be spoke the lust words, towards Mrs. Brandreth. She was 
deadly pale, and was fooking at her husband with a sort of terrified apprehension 
He took her hand for an instant—and then put her gently aside. 

“Tam not,” he said slowly, and with a new dignity, “in a condition as regurde 
dress, und in other ways, to come to your office; but perhape - 

“We shail be very plessed,” interposed Mr. Hobart, “to make an immediate 
advance to yen, my lord, if you wish. — You would no doubt like to leave this,” he 
looked round at the bare, squalid room, “ 2a s00n a8 asible.” 

“TP xhould like to leave it at once,” was the reply given with decision.“ If it 
is convenient te vou we will go to your office now, my wife and J—and I should be 
wlad of an advance in order to get some clothing suitable for going fo a amiull, quiet 
hotel. Meg, will you yet ready, dear? ” 

The surprise with which she looked ut him was shared by Elton. ‘The 
dishevelled, tipsy loafer who had led the way into Mark's Hole and Corner was 
transformed by the accident of an overwhelming picce of good fortune as though 
the wand of a magician had touched him. The pe of his former condition 
seemed to have fullen from him as a garment, and, though his raga wero still there, 
he was a new man in spite of them. 

She put on her bonnet and shiwl with trembling hands; but for her amazement 
she would have burst into tears; and then she turned and carefully folded the 
wristhands at which she had been working. : 

Jer 


“These must go back,” she said simply, 
“we will send someone for them to-morrow, If 


husband smiled faintly, 
to the other two, “we will lock 


continued Elton, “ date oftheis 


” he said, “and give them to Mr. 


“even if I do not finish them.” 


“Leave them, Meg,” he said, 
you will go first with the lamp,” he added, turning 
the door und follow.” 
lifted a little when they emerged into the court, and turned into a 
pale yrey inist, through which they walked in silence to the cab. 

Elton opened the door and waited for Meg. 

She was moving as one in a dream, clinging to her husband's arm for bap a 
and he, standing, where before he had fallen helplessly on the pavement, was telling 
her in a low voice to keep up for his sike. 

What a world of difference ly between 
and the exit ! 

Elton held out his hand to assist her into the cab. 

“May L assist you, Lady Winstanley ?” he said. 


The fog had 


the entrance to Mark's Houle and Corner 
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A FIVE POUND PRIZE 


is offered for the most valuable criticism as to the general appearance and 
appropriateness of the photographic illustrations which accompany the story 
“Blind Justice” on pages 9-11 of this number. The idea of ilustrating a 
story with actual photographs from life is a new one, and in our opinion a 
good one. What do you think? 

Send your criticisms, which must not extend beyond 300 words, in an 
envelope marked “« Appropriate,” to reach Pearson's Weekly Offices on or 
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PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY. 


Is the brightest and best of ail the Ladies’ papers, and is indispensable to the 


Housewife. 

The Fashions each week are designed by the best artists, and to make 
them of even greater value, paper patterns of all are supplied at the lowest 
prices. A Blouse Pattern is now only 3}d., a Costume 63d., etc. The 
Cut is the best possible, and the Paper of the finest quality. 
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SOSSIBLE? of course it is; not only is it possible, but it is also distinctly 
probable. In my opinion, though I may be biased, it is one of the 
most feasible explanations that has ever been formulated. It sounds 
very mythical and pretty to say that the earth's centre is merely 4 
nlten mass, but how long ool such a state of things last? Surely 
with this unceasing fire burning in the centre of a comparatively 
thin globe, the outer crust would soon wear out. and allow the so-called ‘molten 
mass’ to burst upon limitless space. No. say what you will, the theory which I 
advance is decidedly the mre plausible of the two.” 

“T dare say it is, old chap, lak asa matter of fact I can't quite follow ont your 
theory. You must remember that I am only one of those at mortals who are as 
ignorant of scientific matters as they are of Sanscrit. Your arguments, in short, 
muddle me more by their technicalities than they enlighten me by their wisdom. 
Try and explain your theory in plain English, there's a good fellow.” 

“+ Tgnorance of the law excuseth no man.’ As to my theory, I’ can hardly iay 
claim to its being mine, for no less a person than Athanasius Kirscher, the German 
scientist, advanced the same thesis after a somewhat protracted study in 1660 — 
over a couple of centuries ago. 

“To be concise, however, IL agree with him in his work upon the Malstréi, 
entitled ‘The Umbilicus Maris,’ and maintain that our large whirlpools are nothing 
nore or less than entrances to the bowels of the earth. In other words, I maintain 
that a constant stream of cold water flows through the centre of this globe and thus 
the all-consuming heat which will eventually destroy the land is partially held in 
check. 

“The question remains as to what becomes of the water when it has reached its 
destination. This is easily answered on the supposition that, when it has become 
heated, it again returns to th> surface by means of the channels which may be found 
in the beds of our oceans and seis. he main exit, according to my calculations. 
should lie in the Gulf of Florida, and in substantiation of this, I re! refer you to 
the Gulf Stream, by which beautiful dispensation of Nature half Europe is 
warmed. Of course there are innumerable minor exits, as the geysers of Iceland, 
America, and eleewhere bear witness. 

“That this flow of water varies, I grant you. Take, for instance, the case of the 
Miilstrém itself. As is well known, this pool is sometimes as placid as a mill-pond, 
but this only occurs when Mother Earth has, for the time being, satiated herszlf with 
her cooling draught. ‘To be sure of the varying flow, one has only to watch the 
change in temperature at the foot of a deep coal-mine.” 

“It certainly sounds very feasible; but you don't mean to say that you are 
prepared to explore the Malstrém? So far as I can see, that is the only course by 
which your theory can be proved. What do you intend to do, anyway?” 

“ That, as you know, has worried me for the last twenty years. You have often 
wished to see my workshop, but I have always postponed your visit until such a time 
as the fruits of my labours should be ripe. Come. and you shall see.” 

L rose and followed. We, that.is to say, Professor G. Van Praagh and I, had 
been sitting in his study preparatory to the evening smoke, when the conversation 
turned upon the subject of the earth's internal heat and consequent results. The 
Professor had advanced a somewhat startling theory, with the result that the above 
conversation had been embarked upen. 

For the last five years I had been one of Van Praagh's greatest friends—so far 
as friends went with him—for an indefinable bond of superiority seemed to 
effectively separate our respective minds. He was an odd mixture, partly generous. 
partly mean, and wholly self-enthusiastic. He possessed, moreover, that happy gift 
of animal magnetism, and would, after five minutes’ conversation, not only convince 
the most stubborn sceptic, but would also make a perverse nature as enthusiastic as 
be himself in the pursuit of some palpably albsurd undertaking. 

To all appearances the Professor, or George. as he insisted on my calling him, 
possessed a long and decidedly clever face, which, upon close inspection, proved to be 
suffused with a delicate flush. His eyesand nose proclaimed him to be of Jewish ex- 
traction. Thinly built. but sinewy in the extreme, with a mass of iron-grey hair and 
long. writhing fingers that betokened both nervousness and mental activity, he looked 
anything between thirty and forty-five. His brain was incapable of fatigue, while 
his thoughts flashed with greater rapidity through his mind than his tongue was 
capable of giving utterance to. It was curious to note with what unison both his 
actions and thoughts operated, while his retarded speech would often cause the 
most sensible remark to become absurd. In short, his conversation give one the 
idea of a man talking aloud to himself. 

When once he got into the swing of an argument. however, he could be as lucid 
and og as any ordinar; mortal. Such was the case as he led the way to his 
workshop. 

There,” he said, as he pushed open the swing-door, “there lies the means by 
which T can prove my theory, or —" 

“Or?” T queried. ghinemg at him with a quizzical smile. 

© Or well—fail.” he answered. * But no, that is impossible. There is the model 
of the bout in which I intend to make my exploration, and when my ship proper is 
bailt. T will prove to the world that Iam right, and will thus be in a position fo 
snap my fingers at those self-styled scientists who so often have insulted me.” 


By J, Mawtcoum FRASER, 


The baleful gleam, which till now had been flashing in George's eyes, changed 
suddenly to the light of enthusiasm as he proceeded to explain his invention. 

“ You will notice that the boat itself is shaped like a fish, the tail of which in 
this case comprises the rudder. It consists, moreover, of an inner and an outer 
casing, around which a helix completes three, or, to be more correct, 2.8 turns. Now 
the outer casing, which is two-thirds of the boat's length and to which this helix 
is attached, is constructed so that it can be made to revolve by powerful machinery 
of which I alone hold the patents. Even a person with quite an elementary 
knowledge of marine matters will grasp the immense advantages of this novel 
method of navigation; not only will the Plongeur, as I call her, make the 
phenomenal speed of sixty miles an hour on the surface of the water, but my 
calculations and tests show that under water she will. owing to a greater decrease 
of friction than has hitherto been obtained. screw her way at no fewer than a 
hundred and twenty miles an hour. The interior is, of course, perfectly stable, 
for it is composed of the inner casing fixed to the extreme ends upon which the outer 
casing revolves. Being weighted below it thus retains a perpendicular position. 
Tae machinery, cabins, and other accommodation will, of course. be situated in this 
miner casing, 

“ As I mean to make for the Miilstrém whirlpool and enter it head downiards, 
I shall have a small padded room constructed in the stern in which to remain while 
the force of the stream, to the centre of the earth, rocks and pitches me about. 
This room will be fitted solely with the fixings with which. if necessary, I may check, 
start, and generally control the electrical plant.” - 

“ How are you going to manage about the breathing apparatus?” T inquired. 
“So fur as I know the longest time that it is possible to remain without natural air 
is by using the Goubet procédé, But even this will only keep a person alive for thirty- 
five hours without being recharged. Surely your trip will extend over a week, will 
it not?” 

“Most assuredly. The diameter of the earth is calculated at 7.901 miles, so that 
going at top speed it will take me at least thirty-two hours to reach only the centre 
of this globe—which is allowing absolutely nothing for slowing down or deviations 
in the route. No, no, my device is better than Monsieur Goubet’s; the only recharg- 
ing that it needs may be easily extracted from the sea itself. Practically speaking, 
therefore, I need never return to God's air again. As a matter of fact, I shall not 
go at top speed at all—the force of the stream proving an excellent motor, I shall, to 
a certain extent, let it carry me to my goal. The helices are capable of being 
reversed, so that in descending I shall have the advantage of being able to chack the 
vessel and thus remain suspended in the torrent.” 

“ But surely you do not think that the water flows through the earth of its own 
accord? How do you account for the laws of gravitation? The water may flow 
into the centre of the earth, I grant you, but how, when it has reached the centre, is 
it again going to rise to the surface with gravitation at its very strongest holding it 
back? The descending waters from the Milstrém will, of course, hurtle downwards 
with ever increasing velocity, but as to its again rising, I am. I confess. somewhat 
sceptical.” 

* Why should it not rise even in view of the laws of gravitation in the same way 
as hot water circulates throughout the whole of a house ?” 

And thus he rattled far on into the night until my head was a whirl of facts, 
figures and fancies. Twice he nearly convinced me and persuaded me to join him on 
his expedition; twice when on the point of acquiescing, we were interrupted and my 
cautious nature again had time to re-assert itself—and therefore I refused. 

Early the next morning he left London to see after the building of his ship, and 
for six months I heard nothing of him until one day a letter reached me written in 
his usual boisterous mood which ended with: 

Look here, old fellow, I've got through this building business three months sooner than I 
expected. Yesterday we went on a trial trip, sailing down th» Clyde and so out to sea. | She's 
a p lect dandy and behaved splendidly throughout the who'e trial. We were all astonished— 
why, at a pinch she will do her hundred and thirty miles an hour casily, Old Rowley, the builder, 
declares her to be a murvel. He'd give his eonl to know what I used in charging 
the batteries, but as I cannot patent that I shall keep it secret —jolly good stuff it is, too—a_ barrel 
full of chemicals, and I've got enough motive power to keep the old boat going at top speed 
fora month. How's that for economy of fuel, eh? Wait till I get back again, I'll send m 
Lords of the Admiralty stark staring mad to beg, borrow, or steal my secret. Inten days I] shall 
be ready to descend and not ascend to “glory."’ — Shill expect you up here on Monday to help me 
with the final preparations and also to sce the start of 

Yours maine 
EORGE, 

There is little need for me to describe our meeting and the subsequent busy 
days preparatory to his departure, so that I shall endeavour to give as concisely as 
possible the course of after events. 

Within a week of my receiving his letter, therefore, I stood upon the quay and 
watched him being screwed down into his curious craft. After a delay of some 
minutes I saw his face peering at me through the thick glass of the conning-tower, 
as with a wave of his hand, he gently set the ponderous machinery in motion and 
glided from his moorings. 

The motion was scarcely perceptible as a gigantic section of the helix arose from 
the water, and, coiling itself like some huge snake around the boat, went writhing 
and twisting towards the bow, followed by sections without number, each and all 
giving renewed impetus to the strange fomn. His speed increased and as he 
gradually left the crowded river behind him, the boat seemed to flash along like a 
silvery ray of light enveloped in a secthing mass of foam. And there I watched 


until the ylistening speck vanished from the horizon, when with a great foreboding 
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in my mind, I turned my back upon the Professor who h: 5, 
to navigate his “ central axis canal,” and earn bo heer) sR 
correct, and that with all their learning the eminent sarants te 
less wise than Athanasius Kirscher, who had lived two hundred 
e i) ry e a 
a 


Again six months passed, during which nothing w: ni \ 
newspapers had only taken a languid interest in his 5 ey ais vec . an 
not wished his enterprise to become public property, and all Mest met 
lenty of other more exciting matters with which the ad 
t a polams, -_ o 
ow, however, a slack season in the journalistic world had ¢ “nits 
American porresponient on the ochre for Fateh ae 
editor bethough himself of the explorer. Then for the first time the ahh; 
raised itself into a state of expectation on reading the headlines THE Loni ate 
TURBED IN HIS LAIR—DOES PURGATORY LIE IN THE CENTRE OF TIE PARTI? ¢ 1d 
other equally ridiculous insinuatory squibs which, as is usnal with ‘the A f 
newspapers, bore not the slightest reference to the letter-press below se 

In point of fact nothing whatever had been heard of my friend so that there was 
no possibility of there being any fresh news on the subject. ‘Give an Amerienn 
reporter an idea, however, and he will write on and on, drawing upon his dinemingion 
a allele himself times without number until the required columns hase hern 

i 

Gradually these “jingo” descriptions were droppel ag fresh war scares ci 
along to take their place, and it was only a few hoe aller this aus is Rnive hid 
appeared that my curiosity was aroused hy the following paragraph in the Timea: 

(REUTER’S TELEGRAM) ‘' The watch of the steamship Linco! ding een , 
and Vera Cruz, while sroanag the Galf af oats ee artes waslies iran wee : “4 
the water. Tho captain's curiosity was aroused, with the result that a haut was pat ot to ick it 
up. Upon opening the bladder a packet was found addressed to Mr. Howard Modus ay. "The cantata 
Sie to open the packet, and it will in day course be ferwarded to the person to whom it is 

In short, the name it bore was my own, as alse was the address. From whom a 
packet addressed to mo and found in the Gulf of Florida 
could be, I had not the sliyhtest idea; contd it be possible 
that George had met with an accident and had thus 
endeavoured to communicate with me in the sume way 
that a drowning man would have done? 

The following week brought me the packet inclosed 
with a note from the captain, and ing worst fears were 
confirmed. 

I need not comment. upon this. the Lost letter of iny 
dying—or, by this time, dead—friend, bat sive it tomy 
readers as it reached me 

a» » a a 


quite alone, 
theory was 
of the day were far 
years before them. 


ly hecause there were 
dailies were able to fill 


» cy 


“Nothing, my dearest old friend, can exceed the 
despondency to which my mind has fallen at this, the 
present time of writing. Bound. fettered and enmeshed, 
not literally but metaphorically; now a willing shive- 
willing to stay, willing to do, willing to die—now cursins 
the hour of my birth and wishihy for the time of 
deliverance that IT know must be at hind 

“1 can imagine the look of astonislinent upon your 
face when, if ever, you read these opening lines. What 
does itall mean?’ "I can hear you say, as a smile, credu- 
lous of my sanity, crosses your face. But as fhope tor 
future deliverance, that which 1 am about to yelate ig 
true—I swear it! : 

“That I have not long to live, I repeat, so that it ty 
with haste that I pick up my pen and rapidly sketeb 
the course of events which it has pleased fortune to tale 
since last we met. ; : 

“ Where shall I commence? At the beyzinning! Yes, 
the beginning, horrible though it was, conceals worse 
in its. train. 

“T left 


ou, old friend, standing upon the dock 
wishing me luck, and as I made my way straight for the 
coast of Norway, I somehow, for the first time. felt a 
strange foreboding that I should never see you asin. 
Ché sara, sara—what must be, nxt be 

“T need not bore you with the monotony of uy short 
trip above earth, it will proceed to thy more 
extraordinary part of my journey. As { reached the 
Malstrom, my disappointment wis inteusen- thes viet 
expanse of water lay unruffled save for the ripples cured sich hte elit 
by a momentary puff of wind, but as [hove to and wet babe “ - ny ere 
bed became seamed and scarred by humidreda of contlieting orernne e The angered 
waters burst suddenly into frenzied conyalsiqia, twisty: ud writ ne pee 
able vortices, all gyrating and whirlins » ith the ropadity thet can only be assume 
by water which descends to @ precipten dept. 

“Bach fresh form was the siz’ for the 
together and formed the germ of ene tie ‘ 
the last. Suddenly, and with the pre 
assumed a distinct and definite shite. 
upon the edge of the seething watera, Whee 
ag Hound and round spun the iiferer of Hes ges 
was made. The interior, 50 far as aman eyes oe 
black water inclined to the haute atin angle e 
was d and gradually whirled wi ever 
until at Inst, giddy and Bruised. [bees “mene 
half shriek, half roar, such as cwn the coed 
breast. 


My poor friend dong 
hiniself upon Che cap 
Sounbt fa pull 


it to. 


ced 


Subsidiary vortices rushed 
jal, more magnificent than 
orethotreht, this chaotic mitss 
ver atuite in) divmeter formed 


ants! vennprised hy at broad belt of 


next. 


lunast > = 


cin le, until a tervific funnel 
.was a smooth wall of jet- 
sae degrees, Inte this I 
‘ ee and thecrensimy circles, 
“a. tre pool's appalling ery— 
St not weing from human 


: . cepadded: roam in which 1 

* How long I remained in ese P that the bout had assumed 
lay was in its norm hos fparriees : therfore, tiut the earth 3 
an et le ot noe then Elalet thee eye lye [ the ied to crawl tN a 
shaft did not drop perpen’! 5 er tanghened hate glass, and see whit 


which, as you are aware, Wis “ae peaoe aed be surround 16 and ever aml anon a 
there was to be seen. A steady Sek TENS and prtssed on, L turned 
ST ee row aecustoted te their 


white fleck of foam 


avers Ten 
out the lights and endeavoured : 


adtess may 


surroundings. . Ae VaAyrarh y Pabedded to tain en tre searehe 
“Still everything renuined ave I : tie serad fummona wathe yi med a 
light. Gradually. minder the suse be Sk I ca of rmumeral: ates thet 
: nish hue, and I could discern the ae ve tl cetarpent, There wit reel te 
Bad evidently. like myself. heen oe mo aerial ante Hi 28 eon eee 


yy powers 


use the Plongerr's mote 


> 


speed far excelling my peor hundred : w i . i i 
ees fore, ita sd } land twenty miles an hour. Nothing remained, 

“ Little need is there to describe my journey down, which, though monotonous in 
description, was fraught with peril and excitement for me. One incident only will 
[ relate, which may possibly interest you. You remember 1 mentioned that I 
would endeavour to reverse the motions of my boat, and thus stay her speed in the 
se of the torrent and examine my surroundings. As well endeavour to bridle 
a cyclone. 

“I decided to attempt the feat, however, and from the added room I started the 
utachinery with the reverse action. A sudden check was the result, and as I put on 
full speed astern, the rate of the Plongeur was materially diminished. I then made 
my way to the conning-tower, and was astonished at the sudden heat which was 
momentarily gaining in strength. Rushing past the windows was a seething 
black mass of water foaming and roaring as if in the endeavour to overwhelm me. 
I placed my fingers upon the glass—it was burning hot. 

“It then occurred to me that the friction of the water against the steel 
threatened to generate a heat sufficient to crack the window and let that cruet mill- 
strevin in upon me. uickly I crawled back and switched off the resisting powers 
13 a thunderous crash shook the boat from end to end. _Aguin I felt my doom 
was fixed—the glass broken. The suspense was uwful as I waited, fully expectin 
to he submerged by the incoming waters, but no, nothing happened and T summ 
up the courage to ercep forth and inspect. 

_ “The heat had greatly decreased, and to my surprise the window wis stil) 
intact, but instead of the water rushing pust the at the boat was rushing past > 
the water, and at the same time was rising in a horizontal position, as if to the 
surface of some sea. Up, up, we rose until the Plongeur came to a standstill. 

“Again [ strained my eyes in every direction, but only to find myself tloatin 
upon a vast lake enveloped in a silvery-grey mist. It was then that I discovere 
the enuse of that awful crash. Apparently I had deseended from the earth's 
surface through some gigantic shaft which found a terminus in this underground 
luke. Shooting through the shaft with a terrific vetucity, I had slanced past a 
ruck, the contact of which had torn a ragged piece out of the J longeur's helix; 

9 : , and desvending to unknown depths until my speed had 
* abated, the bout had risen to the surface. Had I etruck 

_ full upon the rock, [ should have been crushed into a 
shapeless masa, and thus have been spared all further 
pain, 

a The machinery had escaped injury, and even with 
the battered helix 1 was able to move at quite 
- respectable rate. 

“Por two whole hours [ steamed—metaphorically 
speaking—at forty knots un hour, until at lost the hazy 
mist slightly lifting exposed the low-lying land, covered 
with innumerable figures which ever and anon raixed 
themaclves on what appeared to be their forelegs, and 
yuve vent to deep-toned bellows of relict. 

© The lako gradually rege, and as 1 watched, straining 
my eyes to catch a glimpse of these strange beasta—or 
people were they ?—the mist grew thicker and thicker. 
and the bellows louder, more frequent, und more 
joyous 

“A new dread seemed to seize me as these awful 
sounds floated over the dark and noisome waters, Here 
was I alone in a strange lind among strange and maybe 
savage betsta or people, I knew not which, with, so far 
as FE could see, no mode of escipe. 

“The temperature throughout the whole journey had 
been well-nigh intolerable, but now I felt as though mg 
very life was oozing from my perspiring pores, 80 
oppressive was the heat. Round and round whirled my 
dizzy brain, dizzy with the intense heat, until fearing 
that my senses would depart, I rushed to the manhole 
and unserewed the hermetically sealed cap. In came 
the curling mist accompanied by the sereums from the 
shore horne upon the wings of an air xo hot that it 
seemed to blast my very skin with its fevered touch 
Thrusting the cap once more into ple I dimly 
remember endeavouring to screw it tight—and then 
I fainted.” 

e ry a ry . ry 


‘a Here my poor friend begins to ramble us though the 

} very thoughts of his sufferings were painful to him 

For the greater part, the rest of his letter is disjointed, 

and one or two paragrapha meaningless, In some 

instances, even, his remarks merely consist of a string of vowels and consonante 

indiscriminately mixed, as though he were endeavouring to convey to me the sounds 

of « strange and unknown language with English characters. IT have mide out, 

however, a sort of short history of after events from thia seemingly hopeless jumble 
which now and again takes the form of his own words when sanity wis upon him 

It seems as thongh on recovering from his swoon, he found himself no loner 
floating on the luke, but, with his ship, he had been drawn up on to the dry lund 
How this had been a-complished he does not pretend to explain, but he is certain 
that the engines had never moved since he had checked them, and that }.e himself 
was in no way instrumental in this phenomenon. 

His returning senses were again saluted with that awful roar—thia rour seeme 
to have been the constant source of his terror—and he could distinctly hear the 
sound of flopping bodies moving und scratching upon the top of the boat 
Crawling slowly towards the manhole, he suddenly cowered back with a shrieh 
of fear. The cap of the hole had been loosened, and between the cracks dozens of 
shining claws, covered with thick, dry seales of skin, gruesume caricatures of 
Inunan hands, writhed and twisted in their endeavour to loosen still more the 
already slack nuts and bolts. Now and again two or three of these clawa would 
be withdrawn, and in their stead a pair of long grey eyes, fiendish in their intensity, 
would appear, flashing upon him a malignant glitter, Once more there eyes. 
each the very incarnation of malice, would disappear, us with a snarl of disappoint 
ment, the claw-like hands would ayain craw] through the intervening crack, tearing 
and snatching at the heavy bolts 

Mad with fear and desperation, my poor friend flung himself upon the cap and 
sought to pull it to. Down upon these cruel fingers came the steel, crushing the 
hony wrists of their owners. One of the writhing handy caught his thumb and 
imprisoned it Hike a vice, brnising and lacerating the flesh till with a cry of pain, he 
fell upon the ground. Feeling the weight lifted, the hands were iomediately with. 
drawn, so George seized the opportunity to close the hale securely Once again he 
felt comparatively safe, but for the thant that ats these men or beasts had already 
once opened the trap, they might do so again, Heo was resssared, however, for upon 
Aimoment’s consideration, he rem aiberedt that before fainting from the heat he was 
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trying to relock the manhole, and must have swooned before his efforts were 
completed. Albeit he was by no means comfortable, he felt at least safe for the 
time being. 

The eloctris light he dared not keep alight for fear of again attracting the atten- 
tion of these, the denizens of an unknown land; nor dare he stay in the rooms which 
contained windows, for the framework wus constantly blocked by faces, ghastly in 
their semi-huiman likeness. 

The general appearance of these fuces, I gather, was long and thin, with eyes of 
tremendous length, hollow, sunken cheeks, and high, prominent cheek-bones; the 
mouth. which resembled that of a fish, stretched over the whole width of the face, 


“so ., 


“Down the pathway aame two giganti specimens of this mysterious tribe, bearing upon 
their shoulders the most beauliful type of womanhood.” 


and drooped at the corners, giving a look of hungry wickedness to the features, and 
making the nose. already’prominent and aquiline, stand out to a point Leraniag 4 on 
the ridiculous. The skin, wrinkled and cracked as it was, completed with the hair, 
hanging in damp coils around the head, the most villainous type of bestial cruelty 
that can possibly be conceived even by the most powerful of imaginations. Such, 
then, was the description given me of the vision that constantly intruded itself upon 
is sight. 

= Ww en, later on, they forsook their point of vantage at the window, and he hoped 
they had gone for ever, he peered out into the fog and saw a sight that, even after 
the perils he had already undergone, struck a greater terror into his heart than any 
other thing that had passed before. ; 

He lay in his boat upon the edge of a lake which resembled some huge cauldron, 
for the liquid mass was boiling and bubbling as though a gigantic fire burned 
beneath it. This, then, was the cause of the heat that had overpowered him while 

ing upon it. 
a forward the theory that the Malstrém empties its cooling waters into 
this basin in the earth's centre, the heat of which is thus to some extent regulated. 
This water, he maintains, is gradually converted into a vapour by the intense heat. 
and escapes through different channels to the earth's surface, the main channel of 
which enters beneath the water of the Gulf of Florida. This, therefore. upsets his 
former calculations, and confirms a suggestion that I laughingly made before he 
upon his voyage. 

aa aes Perunil the et in various positions were myriads of loathsome forms—half 
man, half reptite—wallowing in the swampy ground, and sucking in, with seeming 
enjoyment, the poisonous, stifling air. The lower half of these forms resembled an alli- 

ator, while the upper part was distinctly human. From the face, which I have already 
Fescribed, a pair of sloping shoulders ended in 
long, thin, sinewy arms, which were altogether 
out of proportion to the rest of the tee It 
vas upon es that the monster, with his hand 
dug claw-like into the oozy ground, raised 
himself into a semi-erect position. _ 

As the atmosphere grew heavier, these 
noisome brutes raised themselves upon their 
muscular arms, and, lifting their heads well up 
into the air, gave forth bellow after bellow, 
that reverb rated thponghout the whole length 
of the boat. 

Then it appears they commenced to 
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gambol, not as ordinary animals, gently and playfully, but as fierce fiends whose 
one delight it was to kill their fellows, and that with as much cruelty and torture as 
possible. Two or three of them would set upon one and rend him piece by piece— 
tearing at his throat or gouging his eyes out. With their massive claws they 
would take a keen delight in lacerating the flesh of the weaker kind, exposing 
with fiendish glee the poor brute’s corded muscles. : . 

This went on for some hours. It seemed, in fact, as though this brutality 
were but a preconcerted farce, and that they were waiting for further events to 
unfold themselves. In this surmise he was correct. As the air outside assumed 
a singularly transparent grey—the steaming atmosphere kept whirling upwards, 
leaving for a moment a gap about a foot wide above the soil, soon to be refilled 
by more mist—a low chant broke upon his ears. Out from the mist loomed 
thousands upon thousands of fi 8, magnified by the hazy atmosphere till 
their forms resembled the ghosts of pre-historic monsters. On, on they came, and 
at their advent, the detachment round the boat fell upon their faces in solemn 
reverence. ; 

In a vast semi-circle the motley crowd gathered around, leaving in their 
midst a broad pathway. . . 

At this pomt my friend becomes for a short time coherent and in his 
own words : 

“Down the pathway, waddling erect upon their hind feet, came two gigantic 
specimens of this mysterious tribe, bearing upon their shoulders the most beautiful 
type of womanhood that ever breathed. Clothed in a shimmering drapery, 
their chieftainess—my queen—slowly descended from her insecure perch and stood 
cadiantly fair before her bowing people. 

“Struck with wonder that so divine a form could have strayed into so loathsome 
a land, I watched, Jack, and as I watched, my very soul yearned for one look of 
love from those eyes, which, though I could not see, I felt must be sublime as 
her body was beautiful. Once more her bearers picked her up, and, lifting her 
apon their shoulders, they raised her to the top of the boat, where she stood erect and 
queenly within a few yards of my window. From the time of her arrival until 
the moment when she so nearly approached me, the quaint chant had continued, 
but now as she held up her dainty hand, the voices ceased as suddenly as they had 
begun. and I heard her address the masses in a peculiarly sweet-toned voice; and 
as she swayed her lissom body from side to side, a emile of ineffable sadness 
flitted across her features, whjle the concluding words of her strange speech were 
drowned in the vast roar of thousands of delighted throats. 

“Suddenly her gaze lit upon my face peering through the window, and she started 
back with a little cry of surprise. “Recovering herself, however, she stepped towards 
me—her eyes betokening a sweet welcome—with a question in her own strange 
tongue upon her lips. And then, Jack, I did the most foolish thing that could 
possibly be done. 

“As her soft grey eyes sought mine, my prudence forsook me, and, overcome 
by the mute appeal to trust that shone in their very depths, I cast loose the 
bolts and stepped forth from my stronghold to her side. The ferocity of her 
people held no terrors for me—my very nerves, my heart, my soul, were hers. 

* Full of hope, I strode diseases her—Innani, the brutes called her—holding out 
my arms to clasp her to me, and as I strode, she was transforined, disfigured, a fiend 
incarnate. From her eyes the soft glow had fled, and in its stead there blazed a 
light so baleful, so malign, that I sank down upon my knees, abashed. 

“Fiendish contortions twisted and wracked the face that but a few minutes 
before had seemed so fair and smiling. 

“Her very body shook with that suppressed rage and malice which blazed upon 
me the moment after. 

* Ata word from their queen, her hideous guards seized me from behind. So 
strong was their grasp. that, struggle as I might, the grip of their scaly hands was 
not diminished in the slightest. The more I strug led t ‘ie more Innani's now cruel 
ve suprkled with glee, and so I gave it up and let them do with me as they 
willed. 

Here again the statements begin to ramble, and the course of after events is 
difficult to follow. It would seem, however, that he was carried beside the queen, 
{nnani, held on either side by the grim followers of her train. 

Thus was he led on and on through the mist up a steep incline till a vast city 
loomed threateningly before them. As they drew nearer, the walls and roofs became 
more distinct, and he was able to distinguish the manner and material with which 
they were built. 

The houseg appeared to rise sheer out of the omnipresent slush, with their scaly 
walls of pumice stone made green by constant damp. The streets were narrow and 
filthy in the extreme, while the paneless windows were overcrowded with those awful 
people, whose eyes were fixed upon him with vindictive glee. 

Amid the hoarse roar of this vast concourse, he was carried through avenue 
after avenue, until at lest a gigantic square, surrounded on al! sides by terraced 

alaces, more vast and inconceivable than any he had hitherto seen, burst upon 
18 view. a 

Then amid a breathless silence Innani entered the central palace, and reappeared 
a few moments later to address her subjects from an upper window. Agnin she 
looked divinely fair, and again my friend lost all control over himself, and yearned 
ca pas transient look of love, for which he would willingly have resigned himself to 

leath. 

Minute after minute dragged by as Innani harangued her people, and 
although he knew not the language in which she spoke, her very actions, coupled 
with the ominous glances cast upon him, bespoke the doom he felt must be near at 
hand. Soon. too soon, he thought, was lie borne out of the sight of her who had cast 
upon him that spell of foolish infatuation. 

They led him back to his ship, and, placing him in his study, guarded the door 
that he might not escape. Here it was that he wrote me his history amidst the 
incessant din of destruction wrought by these noisome folk. With the conviction 
that his doom was approaching. he wrote without ceasing, until his tired mind, 
unstrung with days of terror, at last refused its office, thus causing the end of his 
story to take the form of a madman’s ravings. 

What his ultimate fate was and how he dispatched his letter to me can only 
remain a matter of conjecture. 

The probability is. however. that. finding a bladder, he placed his missive 
within and cast it loose unon the luke. from whence it floated to the earth's 
surface, propelled by the stream. 

As to whether he met his death at the 
bands of the vampire queen, or whether her 
cruel spirit was softened by the great love 
he bore her, will, perhaps, never Be known. 
Personally, 1 cannot believe that one 60 
Leautiful as she apparently was could 
perform an act so brutal as cold-blooded 
murder, and so I live on in the hopes that at 
some future time I may again hear from a 
friend who thus sacrificed himself in’ th» 
eae of science and for the good of 

umunity, ; 
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“ Sinran, thou art quite right.” said the picture. ; 

Having hitherto lived under the impression that oil-paintings, like good little 
boys, were things to be seen and not heard. I started up somewhat surprised at this 
anexpected and somewhat peremptory cenfirmation of a thought that had risen 
onbidaen to my lips. I sat bolt ape in bed, my heart thumping wildly against 
my ribs, with quick-coming breath and hurrying pulse, and found myself staring 
with mingled awe and wonder at a envious old canvas facing me from which the 
words that had co startled me had undoubtedly come. : ; 

My bedroom was a snuy. old-fashioned chamber in an old-fashioned inn not a 
hundred miles from London; one of those pleasant places of the past, nearly all of 
which otaemodern improvements and fashions have swept away. On the wall of my 
apartment hung a dusty portrait ina carved oak frame. which I had been intently 
watching by the fitful. flickering firelight for some time, waiting for that “ sweet 
oblivion” that is the due of each and all of us who have passed a long day in healthy 
exercise in the open air. . 

It was the likeness of an elderly gentleman, apparently in the costume of 
James the First’s reign; so clouded and Ledimmed, however, was the canvas with 
age, and so faded the colours, that leyond faintly discerning that he wus dressed in 
a long-waisted doublet. square collar, and conical-shaped hat, it was impossible to 
tell what his costume in detail was like. The face, however, stood out powerfully 
from its heavy background, and with its pale, hueless flesh, deep-sunken eyes bg 
downy beard, and cold, stern glance, looked grim and spectral enough in a 
sonscience as the flames jumped and guivered in the deep tiled fireplace. a had) 

I had been sleepily musing for seme time on that stern visage, and had es 
aoting the various expressions that scemed to flit across it as the fire now ba a 
now sank before finally expiring. and had just miuttered: ° What tne 7 t a 
old chap could tell! What scenes. what men and women might sa ode fa a 
when I was thunderstruck by receiving a reply to my thoughts in the words already 

iven: “ Sirrah art quite right.” : 
ei The a a he was human and strong. although. aed counted 
as coming from afar off ; the mouth twitched, the eyes ees it “9 ‘ha 
stared, fearful yet wishful to hear more. My fright was a ie a oo? Vio! 
oext remark of my strange companion: “5 death | why eed So out: Fase . 
tr owl, take heed of your eyelulls; J would not that they shou ; a to) tail 

“Well, the truth is.” I gasped. “1 have never befure had the honou g 
addressed by a—a——” ee a 

oe rather rudely interrpted amy compan. eee att een 
has hung on the walls for nearly three Lean yt apy played be g 
eimost saying—seen many parsenia. witli puny + tod ayes oe Al 
i eth ge bn merit a Latening. my voice hard and harsh 

1 naps striunee ome dis s,m) : 
=u ae oon 1 Ll chill be pleased with st holiday ee nas ie 
gtr TC A ee ee ty mre a 

n thine ects, ne agive ite SE “4 

oie paper eee some pestilent editer at ote ee ene ee 
when thou goest to him with the notes for, as King Jam 
the memorabilia) of my adventures in ” ee mv courage. I rather resented 

To tell the truth, having ly this tis ference to my literary occupations, and 
this off-hand and somewhit Cae ttl ae rect gentlemen who wateh over the 
felt really hurt that he should allude tot A arte” Still, something new, or 
destinies of our journals and qmasaznies 3s H . 


; are ch 
i . Srew, is afterall, what most of us are in Beare 
something so old as to appeitt to evel a in bed segain, I lay with my hands 


ose centuries. 


of in the present day. la a fixed on the now animated foe at the 

5 pad und my eyes ie apn a annie thich no 
cuit peri ae walls Ahem fo te char a throat through white 
portrait, which, Nita: 


ar ne pene far TE lia ou the watisof a dingy bedroom ina 
was no yays my fe 


miserable wayside pothouse. No! T dune ain omy nu 2 eT Partie 
e “ Aly pittisicdis. Joobine dew ber Vues : . a 
ae fae a id ts eins rll lets T ap - at eae Can My 
ae vaey aad ol livion Yet was ny bein tt sgrSe BU ‘ 
obscuri ivion. mM 


ves on coming 1 xistence 

: ve The first objects that inet my eyes on coming ir Cal 

ending is likely to Le. The first obgeet Tlegutifully clad in Vac 
were two men—the el 


der iand-one . Agate in the other attired in a aky- 
with large felt a ge ae nee i lee vitira  8 Se 
blue doublet of silk. very # 
ragged lace fall, and short closk an! 


Jocecgeditin —i' faith, a poverty-stricken rake 
a scapegrace. his ; . 

Meee anton in whieh Pfeil my nae hee 
walls, and a boarded floor torrhets Sa ne 
dusty. the cold air whistling i Fe ‘bawdy Haety. 
eas strewn about with a few i a vqhe gabe 
brushes, gallipots, and broken ts 
light. 
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“As I opened my eyes 1 poreeived the eld-r man standing close in front of me 
with a paint brush near my visage, and then it was that I apprehended that it was 
through a touch of his pencil of camel's hair that I had been endowed with vision, 
and so had entered on this weary world, At that moment a flood of feeling thrilled 
through every thread of my canvas; I saw, 1 heard, I understood, ‘There,’ said 
the elder man, laying aside his brush and speaking in a beautifully soft voice, but 
with a strony foreign accent, ‘now your picture lives. Al! how is it that I fail to 
teach so many of my pupils that “dot on the eye” that gives life to a portrait P’ 

“* Because not even Sir Authony Vandyck ean convey what he never learnt, and 
what the King says he received direct from Heaven —talent and genius,’ replied the 
other. ‘At best T shall be but a poor imitator and copyist of thy great methods, 
never a creator of any of ny own.” 

“Tut! Tut! thou hast talent enough if thou didst not drown it in sack and 
claret wine, and eke skill, if thou didst but labour to perfect it instead of passing 
thy afternoons at the playhouses and thy nights dicing and brawling in the taverns 
across the river. Come, come, let us examine thy portrait ; time presses, andIn 
niust be at Whitehall by eleven. Good! very good! a great improvement, and an 
excellent likeness. What says Sir Fairfax of his image P? 

”<*S'life, Sir Antonio, the growling old wolf vows ‘tis too old for him. [have 
pocketed and spent nearly all the money in advance, or ifaith I believe he'd refuse to 
take the picture; be comes here this morning to see it finished. Hark! hither 
mounts old Firebrand up the stairs even now.’ 

“ And verily a loud stamping noise, mingled with volleys of fierce-grunted oaths, ia 
heard approaching the apartment, and a moment after the rickety door is kicked 
open, and there enters Sir Fairfax Carruthers, my great original. ‘Curse the 
stairs,’ he growled on entering, ‘why dost thou not live a'top of Paul's Church 
instead of in South. 
wark, if thou so lovest 
the clouds?’ ‘Ah! Sir 
Anthony, my service, 
and good-morrew to 
‘Well, Master 

orthless, what have 
thy pig's bristles made 


“There enters Gir 
Fatrfas Carruthers, 
my great original.” 
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of my visage since last 1 saw thy limning?’ Then, staring at the portrait : ‘ Nay, 
nay, tis too old even yet—my mirror teaches me my face better than that, and 
muy I be quartered if [have canals like those at the corners of my eyes and alongside 
my nose. 

“* Verily thou art wrong, Sir Fairfax,’ said the painter, ‘the portrait is like thee 
and not a single hour too old. Ask my great master, Sir Anthony.’ 

**Don Antonio will never say that my beard is such a doormat, or that my fore- 
head is rutted like a field in furrow.’ : 

“Truly, sir, said Vandyck, sweeping him a bow with his broad-biimmed hat, 
‘Time makes a highway of all our brows, and there are none so hard as not to show 
some track of his chariot-wheels ; as for the picture, if it fail to do ceunplsta justice 
to Sir Fairfax Carruthers, yet I hold it a right well finished piece and a speaking 
likeness. What would a onan more?’ 

“*Well! well!’ replied the baronet, evidently somewhat mollified by the great 
artist’s opinion, ‘I dare swear you are right; see here, the pis is a present for 
my young wife, and when it is women we have to please, why then we are as chary 
of our looks and yeurs as any blushing maid of sixteen. Send the picture home 
to-night, Sir Dauber; to-morrow it shall to my lady at Weston Abbey.’ And 
linking his arm in that of Vandyck, with a nodded farewell to the artist, to which 
Sir Anthony added a kindly shake of his forefinger, as if to remind him of their 
earlier conversation, the two gentlemen left the attio. 

“The next day I started on my journey to my owner's house in Orfordshire. It 
was a la rambling mansion that had formerly been a monastic establishment, 
and which Bluff King Hal had presented to Sir Fairfax's grandfather when he 
dispersed the monks and closed the religious houses. It was full of long passages, 
dark stairs, and gloomy recesses, wherein a man might as easily lose himself as in 
the labyrinths at Hampton Court, Greenwich Hill, and Southwark, 

“ My Lady Carruthers was fair and young, and by forty years junior to her lord. 
He consequently was desperately jealous, and would never allow her to go to London, 
where she might be exposed to the gallantries of the Cowt beaux, but kept her 
mewed up in this mouldy old mansion, while he went to the metropolis to attend to 
his parliamentary duties. : 

“ Once in town the worthy old baronet fuddled himself with ale and Xeres wine, 

: smoked himself stupid on the 
stage at the playhouse, and 
paved his nights at the tavern 

losing high sums at ‘Ruff,’ 
'*Post and Pair,’ and ‘ All 
Fours.’ Ludy Carruthers saw 
but few visitors, anda desolate, 
dreary life she had of it. 

’ 8 — received by her witb 
cn ae: eat delight, welcomed as a 

ag riend and companion, and 
: hung up in her own private 
closet, where she would sit for 
hours looking at me, musing 
till the teara rolled down her 
cheeks and her pretty eyes 
were dimmed and reddened 
with much weeping. As for 
Master Arthur, the son and 
heir of about eight years of 
age, he only deigned to notice 
me once, when he shook his 
little fist passionately in my 
face with anything but 
filial respect. 

“Some months 
passed in this monoton- 
. ous way, when I fancied 
that my mistress’ 
Manner was changed 
somewhat; she no 
longer gazed at me 
| wistfully as had been 

- — iP wont ; ee she 

aH wen ou lom glanced in m 

ae Sea direction, and when she 

did ‘twas with a mixed 

look of fear and aversion that rather avoided my eye than sought it. The cause 

of this I was soon to learn. The apartment in which I was hung was a kind 

of tiring-closet, and was between my mistress’ bed-chamber and a room looking out 

upon the courtyard. One night, when the rest of the house was sunk in sleep, 

the door of communication between the rooms being ajar, 1 saw my lady standing 

at an open window, through which had evidently come the gallant who was kneeling 
at her feet, ; 

“Lady Carruthers seemed angry and distressed, and dismissed her companion 
with scant ceremony; but alas! a few nights later he came again, when he was not 
so sternly rebuked ; and yet a third time, when he was admitted to the chamber in 
which I was. Once inside, he began making violent love to her, kissing her hands, 
and imploring her to fly with him. 

t hile she for a while seemed balanced between virtue and dishonour, there 
suddenly arose a great clamour of horses and men, and a great clanging of bells and 
falling of knockers, as if the King himeelf bad come to demand admittance. Her 
ladyali rushed to the window, onl to stagger back in dismay, for in one brief glance 
she had recognised her husband in the courtyard, and even now could hear his heavy 
footstep mounting the stair. 

“* By the Lord, ’tis Sir Fairfax,’ says my lady in a tremulous whisper, ‘and in a 
moment he will be at the door. Gulch, hide, hide, or ure we both dead,’ and, pullin 
aside a heavy curtain, she disclosed a small shallow cupboard in the woodwork, use 
to keep garments and niantles, and which was just high enough to permit a man to 
stand upright within it. Hardly had the gallant concealed himself when Sir Fairfax 
crossed the ante-room and stood within the tiring-closet. 

“He was just the same as when I first saw him, and when we stood gazing at each 
other as ina mirror. A little greyer, haply, about the head and beard, and a vein or 
two of deeper crimson on the nose and cheek, but booted, clad, and hatted as of 
yore, with the addition of a pair of horse-pistols in his belt, which he had evidently 
Just withdrawn from the holsters of his saddle. He greeted my lady kindly enough, 
in his rude, boisterous fashion, said he knew he was none the less welcome for being 
unexpected, and swore he would have his supper brought to him there. ‘Here 
burns a goodly fire upon the hearth,’ said he, ‘and it was cold riding those last 
eight miles from Oxford. By the time these varlets kindle in the hall I shall die of 
hunger and cold.’ 

“My lady turned pale at these words, and tried to persuade him to take his meal 
below ; but nothing would please him but that she must go and give orders for 
meat ind drink to be served to him where be was. ‘Why, what the fiend ails thee, 


“* Quick, hide, hide, or 
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Lucy? Thou'rt white as a ghost. Is it from pain or pleasure at Aaing thy husband 
return? Come, bustle, bustle!’ ‘1 am not well to-night,’ she said, with a poor 
attempt at a smile, and left the apartment to see about Sir Fairfax’s supper. 

“When she was gone, he fell to pulling off his boots and chafing his and to 
walking up and down, humming some lewd song of the town the while. Suddenly 
he commenced to shiver, and finding to his-evident surprise that the window in the 
next room was open, he went in and closed it, muttering many a curee upon the oaf 
who had left it unbolted. Returning to the closet, he caught sight of something 
that for a moment put a stop to his walking, his cursing, and his singing. ; 

“I followed his eye, and saw that a hand’s breadth of the silk that sometimes 
bordered the short cloak of the cavaliers of that day was gee! from the crack 
of the cupboard where the gallant was hidden, and which had got shut in in the 
hu: of concealment. Sir Fairfax, after a moment's pause, resumed his 
singing, and, drawing a poi d from his girdle and walking Late ely and 
naturally to the wainscot, deftly cut off the dumning fragment of finery und stuffed 
it in his breeches’ pocket. : 

“When the supper arrived and my lady returned, he set to teasing her about the 
window, wondering whether it was tor ster gezing or her health’s. good that she 
had left it open, and declaring that her negligence had caused him to take cold, und 
that before he supped he must change the cloak he then wore for a heavier one 
lined with sables Sich he had purchased of the great Muscovy Company at their 
warehouse in Seeding Lane. ‘I am sure,’ said he, ‘I left it hanging in yonder 
cupboard when last I was here; go, my girl, open it and see if thou canst find it for 
me.’ My poor lady turned first red and then white, stammered, faltered, and at 
length declared that the cloak was not there, as only the day before she had searched 
the cupboard, since when she had mislaid the key. 

“Sir Fairfax seemed satisfied with this explunation, and sat down to his supper, 
eating and drinking with great appetite. All the while he talked and joked con. 
sumedly, told her how the King had suddenly dissolved parliament, which was the 
cause of his retin, detailed the latest scandals of the court, the gossip of the 
playhouses, and the news from the taverns. What his lady suffered all this time 
thou canst better imagine than I describe. 

“ At length, having drained a bumper of burgundy for the fifth time, he said, after 
a short pause in his chattering : ‘ See here, birdie, I must tell thee of afamous wager ] 
have on with my Lord of Buckingham. He has bet me a Eausdned pocnis that J 
cannot put three bullets running into a man's heart at seven paces. We're having 8 
dummy made, with a heart stitched on it, and on my return to town thie trial is to 
come off. Why, see here—the thing is as easy for an old shot like me as hitting a 
haystack. Suppose this to be a man’s heart, drawing the piece of silk from his 

ocket, ‘and thie, pointing to his own chest, to be its height from the wround,’ and 
1e stuck his dagger through the rag into the cupboard. ‘ Now, my lady, thou shalt 
be umpire, I take aim, and-——' 

“Here Sir Fairfax raised his pistol and took aim at the crumpled snippet nailed 
to the wainseot. My lady rushed forward with a screain, and for a moment staye¢ 
his hand, But her husband pushed her rudely off, and, hoarsely shouting: ‘Wh 
Lucy, make such a fuss for a possible hole in a taffety cape,’ fired. A dull 
smothered groan from behind the wall, and my lady sank fainting to the ground. 

“ At the report, five or six frightened varlets rushed into the room, and peering 
through the smoke that hung heavily in the hot and viand-laden air, and seeing 
their mistress at full length upon the floor, at first thought that she had been slain 
But Sir Fairfax, with all his long restrained choler breaking from ite control, yelled 
out: ‘Burst the door, burst that door, ye paper-faced, white-livered, gaping baboons. 
shiver the cursed lock, for as I live a man's there.’ 

“ But even then they did not move, and so Sir Fairfax himself smashed the lock 
with the butt of the discharged and smoking pistol, which he still held in his hand 
When the panel was slid back, down fell the dead body of the cavalier face forwards 
the blood gushing from the head and meandering over the floor. 

“*Not a bad strike for a hooded hawk,’ sneered Sir Fairfax. ‘ Let's see his pretty 
face,’ and, turning over the body with his foot and gazing on the blood-covered 
visage: ‘Ho, ho, Master Charles Ormsby! must needs come poaching in thy 
neighbour's preserves? now hast thou something in thy head to balance thy 
feathery brains. Here, carry him off. some of you Eoccren! 

“ But at that moment, seeing his wife recovering from her swoon, he continued: 
‘But no, ’twere pity to baulk her ladyship of her amusement; as she minded 
to pass the evening with her paramour, so let it be, and may their conversation 
be agreeable.’ And, seizing the heavy candelabrum, he made for the door, followed 
by the servants. 

“When my lady saw that she was to be left alone with the corpse she clung to 
Sir Fairfax and implored him to hear her and to have mercy, swearing she would 
rather he killed her outright than that she should be left in such gruesome company. 
But he threw her from him with much force, bruising her beautiful arm against the 
corner of the table, and went out, locking the door behind him. 

“Ag the footsteps died away my lady’s shrieks increased, until, worn out with 
screaming and terror, she sank down by the door, with her face in her hands to shut 
out the horrid thing on the floor, moaning grievously from time to time. By now 
there was no light except what the gave, and terrible it was to see that 
mysterious form lying so still and dark, except where now and then the flickerin 
flame lit up some ornament of gold or steel. Rnddanly I fancied I saw it move, an 
though being a picture, and so scarce blessed with nerves, I must confess I was just 
a bit alarmed when I did see it sit up and gaze about. 

“ Never have these eyes looked upon a more terrible sight than upon that distorted 
fuce all bemasked with blood—red and horrible in the lurid light of the blazing 
embers. My lady, hearing a movement, and seeing as she thought the dead moving, 
began to scream louder than ever. 

~* Hist,’ said the cavalier, ‘for God's good sake make no noise; I’m not yet food 
for worms. When I understood the old scoundrel’s play acting I ducked as deep aa 
I could, and the bullet but grazed my cheek and took off a bit of myear. While he 
was breaking open the door I smeared my face with blood, so that when I tumbled 
out he should take me for dead. Otherwise he and his bullies would have dispatched 
me where I lay. Now my turn has come, and in the space of four-and-twenty hours 
I will rid him both of life and lady. Come, love, let'us fly.’ 

“ Then, seeing that her ladyship responded not to his advances, nor showed great 
pleasure at his escape, he sidled up to her, and, attempting to tuke her hand, said; 
‘Sweetheart! let ue rejoice rather at this occurrence.’ 

“My lady sprang from him as from the approach of some noxious thing. 

*** Rejoice, rejoice,’ she cried, ‘no! Better, perhaps, if he had pierced thy black, 
foul heart, and stayed thee in thy sins. For one moment 1 was mad and listened to 
thee; now am I again sane, and can measure tho worth of villains like thee, who 
would make husbands wifeless, and sires and brothers dishonoured to please a passing 

aasion. Go, sir, while thou mayst; if thou lingerest but the space of five minutes 
will find some meuns to give the alarm and call my husband hack.’ 

al ( will go, madam,’ he replied; ‘but thy devoted husband will hear from me in 
the morning, and before thia time to-morrow I hope to have the honour of making 
thee a widow’ 

_ “During the conversation he had heen carefully removing the traces of blood from 
his face with the help of an ewer of water and a napkin that he found on the supper 
table. Having finished his ablutions, he flicked the dust from his clothes, arranvzed 


— ee a eS; 
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himself leisurely before the mirror, and, witl : ’ , : 
throug the win dow of fio pa eee Low to my lady, disappeared 

“JT pass over Sir Fairfax's rage and mortificati : ue 5 
annind pray had escaped ins, and ie i ee Sr he discovered that his 

paar ter railings that followed between him and 
his wife. ey were cut short by the arrival of a cartel from Ormsl a : 
another figure lay quiet and still in the old paneled chamber; but thie ti That night 
real corpse—an elder with iron-grey hair and snow-white pened, a 8 rue it was a 
gash on the left breast, and a beuuteous lady hung wee ay ci ittle crimson 
that awful form, well weening all the time that no am a ht ‘eae might . “ 
pipmicry of her fault, or heal that gaping wound, or bring the dead Sir Fairfox 7 

e again. : airfa 
cin, ae ae eteas Gent Teeotees lia: was utterly desolate for many years 

oken out, and Lady C; aM : 

— said she took the ells with her See act (een tee a re Winging 
up, dying in a convent in Flanders about ten years later. Anyhow, I never saw her 
again. : 

“ For years no one approached me but the old housekeeper, and ocecasionall 
visitor who came to see the house and gape ut the pi 0 a ‘ etn y * 
ste Chega ede AE ns Sei 
mi eir wicked hands on. They brov " rj " ai 
and made merry in the chamber where a eS arn pete Ns Oell 

“There was no one to hinder them doing as they pleased except the 3 
keeper before mentioned and her husband, and they fared temlliy a nha oh ree 
the ruffians because they would not disclose where the plate was hid. The detest- 
able villains hung the man to the top of the bedpost, and as touching the woman, 
when they had drunk as much liquor as they wanted, they spilled the remainder on 
ea by ml ag ne the poor creature into the empty barrel and nailing down the 

ead fast, left her. 

“ For three days no one came near the place, and I was left alone with a hideous 
oe a ee ee On oo aud day the groans and shrieks ceased. 

y a horrible fatality the first person to make discovery of the double murder was 
the son of the old couple. He was fi eet 
sre a of Sap ad had ridden . 
over to see his parents. Torch in 
hand, he went from room to room 
searching for sire and mother, and 
finding them at length in the sad 
plight I have just set forth. Such 
@ meeting may I never see again. 

“After this the place became 
more lonely and avoided than ever 
No one now came to brush the 
dust from my face or clothes, and 
all the lesser animals seemed to 
regard me as their legitimate prey. 
Spiders spun webs across my eyes 
and nose, which annoyed me 
terribly; rats would rush wildly 
behind me in the wainscot, so that 
I nearly jumped in fright to the 
floor; worms got into my frame; 
in fact, I was threatened with com- 

lete dissolution, while the house 
itself was gradually falling into 
decay. 

“One day I was overjoyed to 
hear voices and horses’ hoofs in the 
courtyard, and presently four or 
five men in steel corselets and buff 
coats entered the chamber. They 
eearched carefully the whole place, 
beating the walls with the hilts of 
their heavy swords. and digging up 
and ing under the rotten boards 
of the floor. They even tore me 
down from the wall from which I 
bad so long ee hacking at 
my stout, thick frame with their 
knives and daggers. Seemingly 
they were disappointed in their 
quest, for one hulking brute called 
mean ‘old man of Belial,’ and spat 
in my face, while another drove his ie a 
heavy jack-boot through my doublet, ruining it for ever. And thus injured and 
insulted.the knaves left me. 5 

“ Another long period I was left alone, and then one day a change came indeed. 
Carpenters, masons, and upholsterers filled the house, and nothing was heard but the 
noise of saws and hammers. and the quips und Jests of those who wielded them. 
Everything was fresh gilded and decorated; the hole in my doublet was mended by 
« cunning artificer, my frame restored, and I fas moved from that dismal tiring- 
closet to take my place among other family portraits m the great hall. 

“And then commenced the most brilliant part of my career—an era of mug- 
nificence on which I look back with longing an Jove. All the letters I possess, all 
the elegance and information I ever acquired, all that could gladden, cultivate, or 
refine a picture of my temperament, J found in that meteoric period of my being 
when Charles II. was king and my new owner (the little Arthur of early days, ot 
eaised from a baronetcy to a pestis, by reason of his devotion during the royal 
troubles) came to reside at Newton Abbey. : 

~ New could I catalogue glorious f aco Ll masques, and banquets, at valgeht He 
rank, beauty, and fashion of England feasted and danced iw those bright and gi e 
saloons. Verily, sometimes I was shocked at some unworthy display of ae lies, 
and villainy ; as when the Earl of Rochester, Lord Buckhurst, Sir Charles ov 
and other roystering blades, danced a saraband in’ the ball, dressed as we ure to 
were the Satyrs of old—that is to siy, as animals up to their middle ef prieleres 
nihil, and some lady, seundalised even in those loose times at such ent 

ured boiling water down upon them from the gallery above, till the slisterec 
ibertines were forced to beat a retreat wh 1 ti fi SE i a 
2 + ‘th the wine at supper. by which a ve women becume se ed wi 
tind of el eats ka Saints and nant yrs 1 What a scene was that ! ee : 
ever forget the flashing eyes and streaming hair and wild pranks of those Leantifu 
Bacchantes ? 
“ + lik rap over suel: scenes as these; rather let me hurry to 
Bat at Hikes a te We ae we : 1 i % ha : led toimy exile from that house of 
describe the event that ultimately and indirectly V) rome 
which I had so long been a denizen. My lord wis a fearful gamester. 1 have often 
inde Kirn sit up with three or four other choice spirits for three days mud three 
nights at the eards without stopping. exerpt te snatch a mouthful to eat or te drain 


a flask of wine. 


a few moments’ repose after his late exertions. My lord 


“Not a bad strike for a hooded hawk,’ sneered Sir Fairfaz.” 


, One night very late there were four of them in the hall as usual—my lord, Lord 
Putney, Colonel Firebrace, and the Marquis di Divici, an Italiun. My lord lost 
heavily, and at last rose, saying he could play no more, as he had no ativer left. 

“Oh! that matters not," suid the Colonel, ‘we can wuger other things than 
mone —lands, houses, horses, pictures, jewels, what you will,’ 

‘Said my lord: ‘As for my lands and houses they have long been mortgaged, as 
well you wot, to pay my gaming losses to you gentlemen. The horses are but hired, 
and as touching my jewels, why our Jady friends rifled my pockets the other night 
while I was drunk and took away the key of the strong-room, and i’ faith before I 
was sober in the morning had divided ita contents among them. The portraits of 
my ancestors I will never hazard on the turn of a die, but here is something that 
will serve.” And, puting his hand into his bosom, he drew thence a medallion 
heavily framed in diamonds, and evidently of great value. The gume proceeded, 
and after a little my lord was declared a ‘loser us usual, when he produced a knife 
and proceeded to cut out the miniature prepuratory to handing over the setting. 

“+ What do you, my lord ?’ said Dice, leaning over the tuble. 

ee am taking out the portrait,’ was the answer, ‘that was not included in the 
venture. 

“*T protest aguinst this,’ said the Colonel. ‘And J,’ echoed Lord Putney and 
the Italian. ‘The picture is a fine work of art, and is worth the stones themselves,’ 
continued the Colonel, ‘and we are all three of a mind to have it.’ 

“*Hark ye, gentlemen,’ cried my lord, rising with a bright spot in either cheek, 
‘this is the fikeness of an angel, once on earth, now in heaven. She gave it me, and, 
by the living God! I'll keep it while I can draw breath and a eword. Why, it is too 
good for me to possess, much more for you. Yes,’ continued my lord, with apariling 
Lh and face aflame, ‘if 1 would not risk my ancestors for fear of their falling into 
the hands of swindlera, do you think I would her—her? Whoever takes that 
pues must take my life first. There it lies’ (putting it on the table and drawing 

is sword) ‘come on. I will take you one by one, and the man who killa me can 
tuke the medal. I shall have no further need for it then. Have I eaid enough P’ 

“*Too much to pass unpunished,’ replied Lord Putney. * You have applied s 
term to us that only your blood can wash out. By rank and age I claim the nght to 
first engage you.’ 

“To it they went, the other two looking on. I had no fear for my lord, for I 
knew him to be an expert swordsman, and after a brief bout down went my Lord 
Putney on the oaken floor, curling his limbs up with a moan of ugony, stabbed 

Gye = g See es aaa through the heart. 

“+ Sufe go far, said my lord 
grimly, and, taking a deep breath, 
- whose is the honour P’ 

“The Colonel stepped heavily 
forward with a wild glare in his 
eyes, evidently dismayed at the 
quick punishment bis companion 
had received. Like go many military 
- men of the time, he was but a poor 
niaster of fence, and hia cut-and- 
thrust style of an earlier generation 
was no mateh for the more elegant 
and deadly method of my ninster, 
S pieked up during bis sojourn in 

oe parts. The Colonel fought 
dogyedly, but with no spring or 
attack, fike a man who feels he will 
PY ote beaten in the end, and who only 

* seeks to keep off that end as long 
a: possible. 

“After a few minutes’ play 
he received a deep wound in the 
chest, and, etaggering to a low 
wooden setile placed at right angles to the fireplace, 
fell his length along it as if dead. Then came the 
turn of the Italian, and this was the man J feared. J} knew 
him to be unscrupulous, for, from high above him on the wall, 
J had often seen him cheat at cards, and once I had detected 
bim pocketing a rouleau of moidores that had, unnoticed, 
elipped from under my master's elbow to the floor. He came 
forward with a courteous bow, and Vegged my lord to tuke a 
oured out a cu 
of wine, and his adversary did the same; they solemnly pledged euc 
other, and then fell to. 

“The Italian, like most from his nae was a splendid swordsman, 
yet were the two fairly enough matched. But my lord was getting fuint 
with so much fighting and emotion, and his enemy pressed him hard, and T thought 
his time had come. hen his defence was growing weaker and weaker his foe's foot 
slipped in a pool of blood or wine upon the floor and he literally fell upon my 
master’s sword-point. Then, marvellous to tell, instead of being pierce d by the 
weapon on whic te had tumbled with all his weight, it broke off short with a loud 
‘ping ' in my lord’s hand. ; . 

“* Ah! double dyed traitor,’ cried the latter, ‘a shirt of mail,’ and seizing him 
by the throat with fis left hand, with his right he battered at his face with the hilt 
of his broken sword. ; ; ; 

“But the wily foreign villain closed with him, and, shortening his rapier, stabbed 
my lord firat through the left arin, so that he released his hold somewhat, and then in 
the side. A gasp—a groan—a clutch at the empty air—and he Jay a corpse at the 
feet of his treacherous guest. All this time no one had come in to interrupt this 
dreidful tragedy. The servants were all sleeping on the other side of the house ; had 
they even been near and awake they would hardly have interfered; verily they were 
too accustomed in that house to pene and riot to disturb themselves for the 
elash of rapiers or the sound of a pistol shot. 

“J Jooked anxiously to see what the survivor would now do. 
the door and peered out, and, having sutisfied himself that none were moving, he 
returned and gathered together all the money that was on the table, not forgetting 
the medallion that had been the unhappy cause of all this bloodshed. He then 
visited the bodies of his three whilom com anions, empiyint their pockets, and 
taking from them whatever of value they had about them. s he was drawing a 
ring off Colonel Firebrace’s finger the wounded man opened his eyes und muttered 
something. With a ghastly grin the villain pinned him with his sword to the settle 
across which, as I told thee before, he had fallen, hissing: ‘Better so. As these 
English dogs say: “ Dead men tell no tales.’ 

“Thon, seizing a cloak that was lying on a stool, he put all his booty therein, and, 
tying the comers together with the cords so as to make a kind of bag, he sling the 
wiole around his neck, and, puittine it chair upon the table, mounted into one of the 
deep reerssed Windows. Openiis the easement with greit diffieutty he crept through 
with his precious Iurdeaand, sitting the window as he thought, stood safely on the 


eds. 
© But once outside some noise Uaturbed Jim, and, fearing to be seen, he stepped 


He crept softly to’ ~* 
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back into the shadow of the building, and in so doing leant against the window 
which he in his haste had ipancnrely fastened. It vielden under his weight and that 
of the plunder he bore, and back he dropped through lead and wood and crashin 

lass, and, striking hie head inst the corner of the table by which he had deat 
ell with a smashed skull and broken neck dead upon the floor. No one ever knew 
all that I knew, and when the four bodies were found lying scattered about the hall, 
the Italian all laden with gold, without anything to explain the mystery, wonder 
and fear were on all, and none could guess the secret that was clear to me. 

“With my lord’s death ended the most brilliant part of my career; since then my 
life has been one long succession of upe and downs, and for the most part spent in 
lowly circles. Newton Abbey and all its contents were sold, for my master died 
dreadfully in debt, and for a few paltry crowns I became the property of an old 
Israelitish broker who had travelled all the way on foot from his shop in the London 

“Jewry to see what bargains he could pick 7 With him I remained many years. 

“ Every day I was cruelly exposed outside his filthy den in company with broken 
furniture, old ente, cracked crockery, and the like, until both my spirits and 
colours began to fade, and I felt that life was slowly ebbing from me. 

“From this position of indignity I was one day .rescued by the grandson of my 


late master’s steward. He recognised me, bought me for a few shillings, took me 
to his lodgings in D Lane, and, having washed my face and generally revived 
me, h me in his our to remind him of the old house in the country that he 


had left for ever. ere again I rested a long space. 

“My owner married a sweet little woman, who was wardrobe keeper at the theatre 
hard by, and never has it been my lot to witness a happier household than theirs. 
Their eldest son became an actor, and played many parts with the great Mr. Garrick, 
and when on his father’s death he removed me to his dressing-room behind the 
ecenes, I there saw many a costume and heard rehearsed many a sentence and 
phrase that called up from the past the men and times that I knew when I first 
came into the world. 

“But my new owner was a rake and a scapeyrace, and one day pawned me, in 
company with a silver-hilted sword and a pair of paste buckles, to purchase a ticket 
for a masquerade. 1 was never redeemed, and again after years of waiting I 
emerged from my oblivion in the society of several other portraits of gentlemen in 
armour and slashed doublets, and ladies in coifs, high ruffs, and deep farthingales, 
te deck the walls of a rich, city merchant, anxious to impose upon his friends that 
we represented his dead-and-gone ancestors. 

“T was taken to his new mansion in the pleasant suburb of Chelsea, and was 
disgusted with the newness and vulgarity and quantity of gilding and fresh painting 
that I there found. The purse-proud merchant used to take his visitors 
through his gallery and point out each portrait as of some distinguished forbear of 
his, telling a long string of lies of the deeds, doings, and character of everyone. 

“Faugh! how I have laughed at his ignorance and mendacity and want of memory 
Why at one time I was Cornelius de Tompkyns, a distinguished - of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth; at another I was General Tompkyns, second in command of 
Charles I.’s forces when he was at Oxford. Then I have heard myself described as 
Baron pi erage a peer for “4 adherence to the Royalist cause; and the 
next day as Admiral Tompkyns, who sailed six times round the world, discovered 
Florida, and smoked tobacco with Sir Walter Raleigh. 1 could see the idiot’s 
friends laughing behind his back, and felt ashamed that I should thus be held up to 
ridicule iy bes pointed out as an ancestor of a Tompkyns. 

“ However, a picture dealer this time rescued me from my false position. After 
having examined me for some time with much attention, he offered such a sum for 


“With his right he battered at 
| his face with the hilt of his 
broken sword.” 


me that my owner, who with all his riches really loved a good deal, vlosed at 
once. 

“1 was taken to London by my new possessor, and soon found myself in a dark back 
room, where I was handed over to the tender mercies of three men. I was taken out 
of my frame, laid flat on the table, then, with soap, flannel, and various strange and 
foul-smelling compounds, they did so rub and scrub and intreat me that very soon I 
oa my beard and hair would have come away altogether. 

“But this was not to be, for they touched up the spots whence the colour had 
departed, and one man then very carefully wrote in the corner, ‘ Antonio Vandyck, 
eques pxt.’ After that 1 was baked in an oven until I had recovered a certain 
ee of my old tone, when I was re-strained, varnished, and framed. I was then 
sold to a young man who had just come into a large fortune, and who was anxious 
to possess some goodly specimens of the old masters. In his possession 1 remained 


for neirly forty years, and was looked up to with such respect during most of that 
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“ He recognised me, bou;ht me for a feu 
A 5 [eae shillings.” 
— A temp 
41 


time as the work of the great Sir Anthony that 1 almost begun to believe the 
pleasant fiction myself. 

“ But with advancing years and judgment my master commenced to have his 
doubts of my genuineness; and when one night a fire took place at his house, and in 
the confusion while intending to save a precious Raphael from the flames he found 
he had preserved me ins and left the Italian to perish, his language on that 
occasion was so foul that I was left in no doubt as to the opinion he entertained of 
my origin, While other things were being looked after I was left where my master 
in his rage and Fissprcmntosent had thrown me down. I was icaurpled on and 
kicked about until at last a ragged individual picked me up, and, hurrying away with 
me in his arms, bore off at full speed. I was carried swiftly throu darkness 
for some time—could not guess whither—soon—a door—three gold balls—severa] 
years—never——” 

e e a a 2 e e 

At this point the remarks of the picture became broken and unintelligible. Ite 
voice seemed to die away and its features to lose their animation and to return to 
their early immobility. 1 suspect that the fact is that I fell asleep, and so lost the 
remainder of these interesting experiences. 
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(IRE. the 
good God 
ad ave me 
four sons. 
Three of 
them have fallen in 
the war. I do not begrudge 
them to our beloved France, 
and yet all of them were very 
dear tome! But the fourth, 
a prisoner in your hands and 
badly hurt, him I sorely grieve. 
The others repose in death 
and are well; he still needs help of the living. And whose help can avail like that 
of a mother when her son is ‘ailing? Moreover this one, my youngest-born, though 
ever strong and sturdy, was, when sick, very slow to mend under the care of strangers ; 
and I much fear he will not recover, unless he can have the loving attention that 
always brings him round. Meseems he is even now sickening for death; for he 
ar me by the hand of another, although his last letter was written very well with 
13 left. 4 
“ Sire, I am a poor lone woman, well-nigh seventy years of age. with none of my 
own left to help me save a grandson, a small slip of a boy in his tenth year and an 


Wael 


at 
Z 
“A038, 


orphan. There is no one but him to stand by me in my way down to the common 
resting-place, and to care for the little vineyard, our sole possession. You, O King, 
have sons and daughters, and would grieve for them if in peril or pain. Will it 


please you, in your tender regard for them, to have pity on a poor a icted mother, 
and send a last death-spared son to comfort and sustain her m her loneliness and 
esd * For even to see him in his wounds, and to do my best to heal them. would 

a comfort to your humble servant. . 

“Though it is said my son wounded and killed some of your soldiers, it was 
only done by him, a soldier, in defence of his country. Of himself, from his youth 
up, he was ever the quietest of souls, and would not hurt so much us the humblest 
creature. But with some love of France is a passion, and in that my son Jean 
took after his father. Nor could I, his mother, wish it otherwise, though your 
Majesty may take my word for it—if sent home he wonld never more raise hand 
eguinst your people. P 

“Sire, in the hope of your royal clemency, 
“T subscribe myself your unite servant, 
“CAMILLE CoLLIGNoN.” 

This letter had been written about a week—and so far no answer thereto 
received—when, in the afternoon of a still September day, the writer, a woman 
who bore bravely her “ well-nigh seventy years,” was seated without the porch 
of an old-fashioned country house, aiid the vineyards and farms of the 
beautiful Loire Valley. It was a lowly habitation, bespeaking honest poverty, 
albeit far removed from want. It showed no indications i curelessness or neglect, 
those sure tokens of the inferior mind, but rather the reverse. The roses that had 
been trained to clamber round the little casements, and shed their rich perfume 
about the place like a benediction, were well kept and tended; while the wisteria 
that flung its rich purple blossoms over the porch, and even to the windows of the 
high-pitched roof, showed signs of a restraining and cherishing hand. 

A lordly elm covered a grateful space with shade. and served as a refuge for 
aumberless birds. In the refreshing cool of its leafy pyramid the elderly dame 
eat in front of her spinning-wheel, whose quiet tune, mingling with the dreamy 
aurmurs of the wide-spreading tree, made a pleasant music to the ear. 

Over a stretch of sward fronting the house, and planted here and there with 
fruit trees. some of their branches drooping low with their luscious burden, a 
motherly hen was leading a numerous brood; while a couple of goats cropped the 
rough herbage. Upon the aclivity behind the house the vines were hanging with 
clusters of juicy grapes, almost ready for the winc-press. 

The afternoon sun was warm, though not too much so for comfort under the 
grateful shade of the big elm. and Grandmére Collignon was enjoying it to the full, 
as she sat there, distaff in hand, spinning the fleecy wool, her thoughts the while 
wandering far away, trying to picture to herself how her son looked in his distant 
prison—to her imagination so cold and repellent. 

Venerable indeed she looked, the old dame, as she sat there in her rudely-carven 
high-backed chair, made when it was the fashion for women to sit stiff and straight, 
sith liead erect and hands folded demurely on the lap, if not busy with some useful 
work, 

Though her dress was of plain home-spun material. grey of hue and coarse. and 
her hands were skinny and brown with rude and unceasing toil, yet was there 
something about her face, and especially about her brave French eyes, shining like 
jewels beneath her high-starehed cap, that gave a touch of nobility to her 
“tppearance. 


A rough, hairy dog came from the house into the porch. Madame heard the stir 


By Aurreo T. Srory. 


he made behind her, and thinking it was her grandson who had been there a little 
while before, she called out * Dieudonné.” But the dog alone res nded to the 
sound of her voice, bounding to her knee with frolic and canine laughter, he said as 
well as he could: “Command me, madame; anything in my power I will do for you— 
run, bark, wag my tail, eat, chase the pa eg bcp ’ But his mistress had no use 
for him just then, and dismissed him with a brief: “ Va t'en avec tes grimaces; tu 
n'es pas Dieudonné, toi!" (Get away with your grimaces, you are not Dieudonné). 

The dog. judging his mistress to be in no sympathetic mood, tried the goats, but 
they, equally disinclined for play, showed him two pairs of horns, and so, after this 
second rebuff, he took himself off, to seek more agreeable company elsewhere, while 
the spinster again sent her thouglits roaming after her absent son. 

She was murmuring to herself: * 1 wonder if there is anyone in those parts who 
will have a thought for the poor boy's shirts and stockings—he who was ever 60 
unhappy if they wanted mending,” when, of a sudden, she heard the tramping of 
hoofs upon the road, and turning Ther head, beheld a troop of horsemen draw up at 
the gate. 

They were soldiers, and wore the uniform of the enemy. — Their presence was 
nothing new to her; they had fur some time held all that part of the country. Nor 
did they cause her any alarm, being ever orderly and molesting no one. 

A poor fellow whom she knew belonged to Poncy-sur-Loire, and who had doubtless 

1ided them to the house, pushed open the gate; whereupon three of the soldiers— 
y the uniform they wore, and their orders and trappings, evidently officers of 
high rank—entered and rode to where Madame Collignon was at work. 

She rose on their approach. They saluted, and one of them asked; 

“You are Madame Coltignat I believe P” 

“Oui, monsieur.” 

“The mother of Jean Collignon, at present a prisoner of war?” 

“Oui, monsieur.” 

The speaker drew a large envelope from the breast of his uniform, and said: 
“ You wrote to His Majesty the King respecting your son?” 

“ Oui, monsieur.” 

“TI have the honour to hand you His Majesty's reply, madame,” giving her 
the missive. Pale and trembling with emotion, the poor woman took the 
document, and, breaking the seal with difficulty, unfolded it and read its contents. 
They were simply to the effect that, considering the number of men in the sume 
predicament as cae Collignon, His Majesty could not see his way to release him 
without making invidious distinctions. 

The good woman's eyes had scarcely reached the lust line ere the paper dropped 
from her trembling hands, and, turning very pale, she seemed about to fall, seeing 
which the tallest and stateliest of the officers—a man apparently about thirty-five— 
hastily dismounted, and came to her assistance. Burely was he by her side, 
however, ere she recovered her self-possession, and, raising her head, which for a 
moment had bent over the back of the chair, to which she had clung, she 


paid : 


“ Je vous remercie, monsieur.” (I thank you, sir.) 

“Pray be seated, madame,” said the officer, whose ve, impuassive face, for 
the brief space seemed to respond to a deepest chord of sympathy. ‘“ Our news 
has upset you; but be assured your son is well cared for—as indeed are all our 
prisoners.” 

“ But he is so badly wounded,” said the mother. 

“So are ae others—in the sume position as himself. But all have the 
best attention. hort of your own personal care, your son could not be better 
looked after. For myself, I would that the King could have seen his way to 
send him home; but you know there are thousands of his countrymen in exactly 
the same position ; and to free him and not them——” 

“Would be unjust,” said the mother of Jean Collignon, anticipating the 
offier's words. “TI do not wish that. No; all have fought and suffered for our 
afflicted France, and all should be treated alike.” 

“That is what we wish to do.” 

“It is only just, monsieur. I beg your pardon. A mother’s heart is selfish, 
and in my weakness I forgot that there ure other sons with fond and anxious 
parents. Monsieur, I thank you for reminding me of my weakness. . I would 
not have it thought,” she added proudly, “that I begrudge any sacrifice for 
France—notre belle France.” After a brief pause she continued, a tender moisture 
again dimming the brightness of her eyes: “I only thought that, if Jean must die, he 
might as well die under his mother's roof.” 

“ There is no fear of that, I believe,” replied the officer. “ He may not, as [ 
understand, recover the use of his urm ; but he will anost likely live to be a comfort 
to at for many a day to come.” 

“Dieu soit béni!” she murmured, again grasping the back ai y whic 
she had continued to stand. iia ial isla aici 

“s Pray be seated, madime, and tell me how this affair happened,” said the 
offiver, wishing to give a new direction to her thoughts. “Our people can hardly 
comprehend it.” 
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The Celebrated ’ "S > )} Low NIK? 


SWEETENED TOBACCO. 


Known all over the World. 


BEAR A MAGNIFICENT RECORD 
From thousands who have written, testifying to 
the wonderful cures effected by them in almost 
every known ailment and disease. 


nr 


THE PILLS 


Invigorate the Nerves, 
Strengthen the Stomach, and 
Promote healthy action of the Liver. 
They Cure Headache, Indigestion, 
Complaints of the Kidneys, Flatulency, 
Loss of Appetite and Low Spirits, 
and are especially recommended 
for Females of all ages. 


THE OINTMENT 


18 A REAL BOON 


To sufferers from Bad Breasts, 
Bad Legs, Old Wounds, Rheumatism, 
Sciatiea, Piles, Fistulas, and 

every form of Skin Disease. 


It allays inflammation and Irritation. 
and when used 
in conjunction with the Pills, 
according to directions accompanying 
each box and pot, it is irresistible in 
its marvellous curative powers 


Ae 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


RICHMOND CAVENDISH CO. Lr, 


At their Bonded Works, LIVERPOOL. 


} SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS TOBACCONISTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
, . 
1oz. & 2oz. Packets, and 4)b., 31b. & 1tb. Tins. 


MANUVACTURED ORLY AT * 


78, NEW OXFORD ST.. LONDON. 


10,000 RUGS. SIINTIC REMOVAL SA 
ear VEN AWAY!“O"  BRUSSELETTE CARPETS. 


j rgains. ADMITTEDLY THE CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 
Guaranteed Genuine Ba 3 Seamless, Woven, and Reversible, Rich Turke Patterns and Colourings, Superio® 
a readers of Pearson's Weekly Quality, with Handsome Border to match, a Marvel of Excellence and Beauty. 


NAL OFFER is mide to th i 
rE a On receipt of Postal Order for 6- or 74 ate we will 
forward DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS to que se oe aieakte foe 

> aS e * é 
SEAMLESS, WOVEN, REVERSIBLE i  teadened and woven in thirty 


me 


SIZES AND PRICES, 

Sale Former 
No. ft. im, ft. an. Trice. Urive. 
1 9 Oby 6 O0.. 5 6. HO 
2 9 Oly 76... 7 0 2. 11 0 
3... 9 Oby 9 O.., 4H 6... 18 6 
4..10 G6hby 7 6... 8 DO .. 3.9 
5.10 B6hy 9 0... lO Og. 15 6 
6 
7 
8 
9 


aes 


ining-room, Bedroom, kc. han t 
ree ocarheatl wet colourings to suit all req’ neits. and large Spee sae 
any ordinary-sized room. These carpets WH be se das uo pe ee - Fie ie 
of tho British Carpet Weaving Company Below the {etual i - a bo Me Ga 
are made of material equal te wool and, being a spe tality 7 Oe ie oo oe 
obtained Direct from our Looms, thug seving the pou ducers all Mic 3 


| 
4 
c- GIVEN 
p 


“12 Oby 9 0... 11 6... 18 0 

. 10 Oby lo 6... 12 0. 18 6 

‘12 Obyl0 6... 13 6... BO 6 
3 


200,000 sold during the past twelve months 45 a © a 
AWAY. ~# re i 8 by W 8 is :s 21 Q 
bo. 12 yi2 0... 15 3... 24 0 
With every Carpet we shall ABSOLUTELY GIVE AWAY oe au ho oe a 


a very handsome RUG to mateh, or we wi = == 14. 18 Oby 12 0... 22 9 ... 36 0 
‘arpets are splendid imitations of real Brussels Carpets, tho designs having 


Two RUGS for 10s. 6d. rally copied from the originals but} is col d 
been carefully copied from the originale both as regards co ourings and patterns, 80 
TURNED IF NOT APPROVED. | that when in uso it is almost impossiblo, except hy close scrutiny, to detect the 


TWO CARPETS 2"¢ 


“LAO SIH... 


MONEY WILLINGLY RE solicited Testimonials Received. difference. All designs are registered, and deservedly considervcd works of art. We 
Thousands of Repeat Orders and Unsore Se Jeeeph's, Chasetown, Walsall, can confidently recommend them for use in tho Dining and Drawing Rooms, or any 
WSt, Peters. dereey Ree, POM A! rok writes: *f Goods duly to rooms and landings where hard wear is a necessity. 


sa — ived the Carpets yee ye who has seen the Carpe and 
Pg gee say that Pam detchted wot de : le a the value cicen. [ myself very ° | 
them, and shall do my utmost te recy ie pee, ee ~ the bipgains Dare obtamend. 4 ‘ 3 . Py 
sane wake teu i 
4 TS — SaaS 


I really do not know however they s 


ee walls LNGLIS." 7 7 
ee aaa This offer is made to the readers Asan advertisement for the introduction of these goods to all Readers of Pearsin's 
SPECIAL NOTE I f ving to premises Weekly Christmas Number we have decided to give away to every purchaser a very 
sun Ss of this paper, ov g * handsomely-woven Hearthruz, 6ft. long and 3ft. wide, to match carpets in colours, &o. 
London County Council for Thousands of Repeat Orders and Unsolicited Testimonials Received. 
1e Pateley Bridge. +37, Boston Park Row, Brentford, London, W. 


ed by tl 
being requir Sireet Improvements. 


Mra, R. Dawson writes: “T have received the | Mra. Hf. Gruxvy writes: “LT have in use three 
Brusstlette Carpets, and am very pleased with |of your Brusseletto’ Carpets, they nre admurable, 
them. I think them un excellent imitation of | both us regards cotourings and wear; it m really 


s of Cost. 
m M4 leared, Rega rdless B els Carp ta, the colours being so rich. Shall! awonder how such tele can be turved out at 
All Goods ust be E cent Cheques and Portal Orders to he | ba pled te eeommend to iny friends.” | the price!” BBE CEO TeM Et re CUENOE ae 
All orders despatched sane hee cr (Les : (Estal. INv2? Address: | fatisfaction Guaranteed, or Money Willingly Returned. 
‘ad a) oc ao, s 


HE BRITISH CA RPET WEAVING CO., 31, Old St., London, E.C. 
NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 
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LITTLE GIRL 


The following was received by the Proprietors of DR. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA on June 8th, 1807 : 


% Ly = «32, Oswin Street, St. Gcorge’s 

Si \ x | ty Road, Southwark, 8.E. 
. = j a. “TT. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa (Ltd.) 
eS, “Dear Sirs,—I trust you will 
excuse me taking the liberty of 
addressing you, but I feel I must 
bear testimony to Dr. Tibbles’ 

Vi-Cocoa. 

“ My little daughter Daisy Ann 
was six years old last November, 
and ever since she was born sho 
has suffered with anemia. Last 
October she was taken with 
whooping cough, followed by 
bronchitis, and then pneumonia 

Om sect in, and we really began to 

y) fear the worst and that we sould 

lose her. During the Christmas 

Holiday, while I was watching by 

her bedside during the night, I 

happened to see one of your pam- 

phlets, and after reading it I said 

to my wife that we would try 

Dr. Tibblos’ Vi-Cocoa. We did 

so, and the very first cup the child 

took she remarked, ‘ Oh, don't that 

make me feel nice and warm !’ and 

from that time we have continued 

to use it—in fact, the little girl will 

have nothing else, and within the 

}{ last two months she has gained 

| about 71b. in weight, and her flesh 

f is getting firm and solid. Her 

al You are at liberty to make what use you like 
0 


THE BEVERAGE 


Let us glance at the ordinary breakfast beverages of the people. 
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A 


AND y | 

Some of us are wiseenough to see that the very intellec- 
tual superiority of which we bcast must of necessity be 
ministered to by a very differcnt diet to that which appealed to 
the digestive organs of men who underwent more bodily exertion 
than the most stalwart navvy or the most muscular prize- 
fighter of this steam and mach ne-ridden era. The case of 
Mr. H. Stockland Knight, 21, Stockmore Street, Cowby Road, 
Oxford, is a good illustration of this fact. 

Mr. KNIGHT writes as follows: “J have now made 4 
thorough trial of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and on that account 
feel somewhat qualified to make a statement as to its 
excellent qualities. I used at ono time to take a good deal 
of hot and scalding tes, which brought me to a state of 
great weakness and loss of nerve power. After taking tea I 
felt quite unable to summon any energy, and totally 
unfitted for work of any kind. Some four months ago | 
determined to give up tea altogether, and use Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa instead. I did so, and in a remarkably short space 
of time I felt greatly benefited. I no longer experienced 
loss of energy after breakfast or tea, but I found 


ITS SUSTAINING PROPERTIES 
MARVELLOUS, 


for it is undoubtedly a food as well as a beverage, a cup of 

Vi-Cocoa alone being more sustaining than solid food with 

tea or ordinary cocoa. I have gained in weight, and am 

better in every way, and am improving daily, I take tw> 

cups at breakfast, and the same at tea-time. I would not 
relinquish it now on any account, as I consider it has ina 

very great measure restored my impaired health. I may say 

in conclusion that my business takes me out at all hours of 

the day and night, making sleep and meal times very Y 
irregular. To all those living under such and similar condi- ig 
tions Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is especially beneficial.” Z 


OF THE PEOPLE. 


TEA, even if properly infused, is only a stimulant. It is not a nourishing beverage, and as usually decocted, is washy, trashy, and deleterious. 


COFFEE, even when of the best, and prepared in perfection as you will find in the East, where Mohammedans are forbidden by their rel givn to use alcohol. is only a cardiac or heart 


stimulant. It increases for a short time the power of that organ without being in any senso of the word a nourishing beverage. Lins . 
COCOA.—The ordinary cocca is not by any means a nourishing beverage. Its good qualities either in the English or Forcign varieties are smothered in starch and sugar that induce or 


promote indigestion. 


DR. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA is a nourishing b2verage, containing four great restorers of vita'ity : Cocoa, Kola, Hops, and Malt. It stands ont asa builder-up of tissues, a promoter of 


vigour, and in short it has all the factors which make robust health. 


Being a deliciously flavoured beverage, it pleases the most fastidious palate. Its active powers of diastise give tone to 


the stomach, and promote the flow of gastric juice, and however indig-stible the food taken with it at any meal, it actsas a solvont and assimilative. ; 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocon, 6d., 9d., and 1s. 6d. Can be obtained from all chemists, grocers, and stores, or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa Limited, 60, 61 and 62, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


Asan unparalleled test of merit, a dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa will be sent free on application to any address, if when writing (a post-card will do) the reader will name Pearson's Weekly. 


CHRISTMAS I SOoMING! 
“NOVELTIES.” JOHN THRIDGOULD & CO.’S “NOVELTIES.” 
NEW YVTEAR AND 


Christmas Cards. 


NOVELTY, BEAUTY, AND EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 
Characterises each and every one of our packets. and the fact that increised te>ea* orders invariably follow 
ts a fair ‘Customers. 


criterion of the satisfaction thes> selections give ¢> our 
SEN BR. 
{ §. { S. 
selection where only a few good Cards 


D AT ONCE, YOU CANNOT DO BE. TER. 
{ S, { N a 
are desired. Sent post paid, 1/1. 


No. 3. THE **NATIONAL” PACKET. 
A Prize Packet of Twelve very hand- 
some Folding and Trifold Cards. Better 
than ever. Embossed and Jewelled 
Designs; the majority are well worth 
4d. and 6d. each; also Novelties whieh 
Cornme 9 «BVT i VITAE 7 ! 
THE “EMPIRE” HALF-GUINEA BOX. 
A Fine Art Collection of Superb Cards, 10'6 worth fur 2'6. Twenty-five Rich Designs. 
Most Graceful and Charming Cards. This Season's Selection is certainly ‘One Better" and 
is the best we have ever bad the pleasure of offering; comprising CarJa from the value of 
Twopence to Ninepence each, all of which are Elegant, Folding, and Tri-folding in eve 
conceivable manner. Ebotogravure Studies, Art Shaded Chromo Cards, ideal Designs with 


No.f. ‘“‘YUL© MEMORIES” PACKET. 
Fifty Christmas and New Ycar's Curds. 
Bright and attractive Designs. Every 
Card different, with seasonable verses 
and greetings. The value herc is realy 
wonderful aud astonishes every cus. 
tomer, Sent post paid, 11. 


No. 2, THE *‘VICTORIA" PACKET. | No. 6. THE ‘*ELITE” PACKET. Con- 
Twenty-five Goodwill Cards, the majo- taining Six really Beautiful Cards; their 
rity of which are Choice Folding Cards artistic merit is simply perfection ; pub- 
usually sold at 2d. and dd, each, a very lished at 6d. and 9d. each; elaborate 
welcome assortment where Quality and designs after clever artists. with quota- 
Quantity are required. Sent post paid, tions by celebrated authors, A capital 

A. 


alone are-worth the pries charged for 

the whole parcel. Ali will be delighted 

with this s:lection. Sent post paid, 1/1. 
Filigree, Trellia, and Rel overlapping sprays. Some Autograph, and mst exquisite] 
Jewelled. All are by Eminent Artiste, with carefully selected Vers:s and notations {rock 
Celebrated Authors. Ae a further in-‘lucement to make this box as popular as the rest, 
we Present Gratis a Charming Hand-Painted Celluloid Card, Imitation Ivory ; a Golden 
Horse Shoe, Embossed, with Lea‘tet, Poem and Autograph, finished with Silk Cord and 
Tassels. Indeed a pretty present. Th's choice assortment will be sent, Parcels Post Paid 
2 9, or Two differently A-sorted, 5,-. The most remarkab‘e Value cver offered by any Firm. 


7. THE “MIZPAH"” PACKET. A | No.9. THE ‘‘ RECORD” PACKET. Six 
choice selection of Six most beautiful Artistic Booklets. Thes> exquisite 
Folding Floral Cards with carefully little gems will be very popular souvenirs 
chosen Religious Verses by fivourite this seagon; mo t elaborate exteriors 
authors: also with this packet is in- and interiors, got up in the most taste- 
cluded a very chaste Booklet, entitled, ful manner, finished with eilk cord and 
‘A Gift of Love."' Poem by Francis tassels, and ure Bones worth three 
Rrprey Haveraat, which cannot fail to times the price we are offering them at. 
give satisfaction. Sent pcst paid, 11. Sent post paid, 1/1. 


No. 8 S. S. ‘*TEACHERS'” PACKET. | No. 10. THE “COMICAL” PACKET. 
Contains Thirty-six Cards to the value Best Run wittiou’ eee aa oe 
of Half.a-Crown; four packets, Pub- Apdagee| + qu * 
lished to ee'l at 6d. and ls. per packet, Shaped aud Folding, comprising many 


‘ Jokes and Novelties with appro- 
with appropriite Scripture words and priate lines; seer, Funny; also some 
Season's Greetings; sure to be appre- capital Pun and Puzzle Cards usually 
ciated, Sent post paid, 1'1, sold at 2d. and 3d. each. Bent post 


paid, 1‘ 


Packets yield good profit in retailing t 3 82parately, as th: 
hava the Diokeand are not to be compan ry any way wiih the rabion 


TRADE should send for Wholesale Catalogue and Sample f bY 
ost free 3 stamps. Cheapest House in London. BS (BomPies: Of Chrtetman Cardy, 


JOHN THRIDGOULD & CO., 
18 & 20, SIDNEY STREET, COMMERCIAL ROAD, LONDON, E. (Fs! ished 1951.) 


TERRIBLE COUGH. 
TERRIBLE COUGH. 
TERRIBLE COUGH. 


"94, Commercial Road, Peckham, July 12th. 

“ Dear Sir,—I am a poor hand at expressing my feelings, but I should like 
to thank you. Your Lozenges have Nene wonders in relieving my terrible 
cough. Since I had the operation of ‘Tracheotomy ’ (the same as the late 
Emperor of Germany, and unlike him, thank God, 1 am still alive) performed 
at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, no one could possibly have had a more violent 
cough; it was so bad at times that it quite exhausted me. The mucus, which 
was very copious and hard, has been softened, and I have beon able to get rid 
of it withoet difficulty.—I am, sir,” 

“Yours truly, J. Hill.” 


DOCTOR’S TESTIMONY. 
DOCTOR’S TESTIMONY. 
DOCTOR’S TESTIMONY. 


“Routh Park, Cardiff, South Wales, Sept. 28th, 1893. 

“T have, indeed, great pleasure in adding my testimony to your excellent 
preparation of Cough Lozenges, and I have prescribed it now for the last eight 
years in my hospital and private practice, and found it of great benefit. I 
often suffer from Chronic Bronchitis; your Lozenge is the only remedy which 
gives me immediate ease. ‘Therefore I certainly and most strongly recommend 
your Lozenges to the public who may suffer from Catarrh, Bronchitis, Winter 
Cough, or any kind of Pulmonary Irritation.—Yours truly, 

“A. GABRIEL, M.D., L.R.C.P. and L.M., Edinburgh. 
“L.R.C.S. and L.M., Edinburgh.” 


USE KEATING’S LOZENGES. 
USE KEATING’S LOZENGES. 
USE KEATING’S LOZENGES. 


“It 1875 YkaRs aco” since KeatiNno's Coven Lozenaes were firat made, and 
the sale is larger than ever, becauso they are unrivalled in the relief mt cure 
of Winter Cough, Asthma, and Bronchitis; one alone gives relief. 


UTTERLY UNRIVALLED. 
UTTERLY UNRIVALLED. 
UTTERLY UNRIVALLED. 


Keating's Cough Lozenges, the unrivalled re:nedy for COUG 
Kea ges, i : 0 GHS, HOARSE- 
el pa THROAT TROUBLES, are sold in Tins at 11} each by all 


>>> 


>>> 
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“Will you not take a seat, monsieur’" (Puinting ; 
beg your pardon for keeping you standing oe to a chair near to hers.) “T 

“Bitte!” replied the officer. 4 *t 
seat, peeelds 

* ieve your son was postmaster of Poncy-sur- Loire.” 

“ Yes, he had held the eat m for many og sin 

“ And how came he to be defending the place alone 2” 

Sanit hen ane arrived Aa ie Prussians were coming. everybody left. in 
Hage — were only the old men, th F ee aca A 
they could and fied. But my a could not go wa and children—took whut 

“ he mkt Paays the officer. ‘ 

“He is duty to perform. The military a ‘le: : 
which, ordered him to held the post as long as ie aren a eas forget 
do the thing that was set him to do though it cost him his life. Wa tal ie sa 
all, = ip i and I, that such was the duty of men.” : ao aighee Seas 

“It was a brave and noble teaching.” responded the officer, hi i coal 
Wlumined by a ray of sympathetic interest. “But tell ne oe aed ne eae 

“ He oes ed to the mititury headquarters that the enemy were Heats, d 
they instructed him what to do. He was to send them all the information he ¢ mula 
of whereabouts and movements of the enemy. and to hold the place as ine met 
could; then, before leaving. he must destroy the telégraphic instrument a a 
about nightfall when the Prussians reached the hamlet.” ie 

“ Yes,” said the officer, “and what happened then ?” , 

Grandmiére Collignon passed her hand across her brow; then, after reflecting for 
a moment, she said, turning her frank, brown eyes upon the officers with a simile; Ah 
messieurs, one’s memory gets older as one grows in years.” ‘ , 

Painter could hardly have imagined a more telling scene for his brush than that 
which presented itself at the moment when those grand officers bowed low and with 
ao mock reverence, in acknowledgment of the poor peasant woman's remark 
What a contrast she formed. in her homely garb, with her brown, wrinkled face and 
fine eyes under her penthouse of a cap. to the noble-looking man in front of her 
with his calm, sedate countenance. aged as it appeared at times, with deep traits of 
sadness. By the side of these two were the still mounted officers in their brilliant 
aniforms. hind, and us it were filling in the picture, was the boy Dieudonne.* 
the orphaned grandson, hanging back shyly in the porch, yet eager with a boy's 
insatiable curiosity to see and hear all. = 

“Yes, my faculties grow rusty with age,” Grandmére Collignon continued. “ But 
there is Diewdonné—he will tell you what happened.” 

Madame looked round to the left, thinking the youth 
was in the house; but he had crept out during the 
interview, and had now advanced to the back of her 
chair on the right. He answered : ‘ 

“Me voici, grandmire.” 

“ Ah, there you are!” (turning about). 
“Tell the officer what happened at the 

t-oftice when your uncle Jean was taken. 

e was present, monsicur; only they did 
aot take him prisoner.” ~ 

An almost imperceptible smile passed 
over the lips of the grave soldier, The idea 
of his people taking so sinall a prisoner—a 
man of ten eummers—was titillating to the 
sense of humour. 

“So you helped your uncle to defend 
the post-office?” said the officer to the 
bo’ 


Then, having followed her example and taken a 


iF I was with him, Monsieur le Prince =’ 

The calm, thoughtful eyes of the officer 
showed a gleam of surprise as the boy thus 
answered. He was smill in size. with good 
brown eyes like his grandmother's. fine, 
closely-cropped hair, and a well-filled-out 
forehead, dressed in a coloured shirt and 
knickerbockers, with a sash about his waist. ‘i 
Madame Collignon looked at him in 
astonishment; then, casting an inquiring 
glance at the officer, she rose from her seat. 
and bowed with a naturalness and a grace 
that comes with the ease of breaking egzs to a women of Central France. . 

The Prince—for Dieudonne had rightly discerned that it was the Crown Prince 
Frederick of Prussia (afterwards to be Emperor for so brief space) who addressed 
him—the Prince rose at the same time and howed in return. Then, Legging 
her to resume her seat. he did the same, and, turning once more to the boy, 


a otal me now what happened when the soldiers came.” ; 
“Uncle told me I ad better come home,” replied Diendonne, hardly 
gare bgt = cn put in the grandmother. 


“But you asked him to let you stay 7” 


if I would promise ty keep in the corner out of the way I 


Yes, and he said 
might stop.” ; 

‘ And Tost happened then 2" asked the Prince, i 

“He sent a message to siy the Pritssiis were coming. 

‘a = the Prince). / anes a ae 

© Then pee le while the iustrnment besa elick-clicking af ly. Te ane 
‘Give us all information you cin aant movements, force of the pent j, he 
office as long as possible ; when compelled te retire render instrument useless. 

“Your uncle told you tht such was the reply F 

“No, Monsieur le Prince. 1 heard it inyself. 

“ You understood what it said ¥ 

“Qui, Monsieur.” 

The Prince looked at Madam 


.Collimion, whe anewered the query in his eyes by 


very fond of him. and who 


eaying: : sot. due none, solo I 
“Bhe boy spent much (ins wir tm wah we 
taught him to read the instrument nacndbetdth~ 


“The Germ aria oan ifter that —Un ke aaaget sight of them as they 
“The Germans came very 8001) 


: vel ths door, also the windows as well as he 
cae oe lett a i ale The had two chassepots his own jan 
pola bat pre he an yep halted down the hill he fired. 1 hey came to a ha i 
father’s ; and when t i " LE aoe ed pa een WE fired he he ane 
eens etl co takin chvter in Veuve Gaidon's orelard. ees 
Se eueed 1 it wl thir others afterwards cam over the hi te 
fe HAY oe eT ‘ . : wld not nick out the number 
joine em; but it was then 07 ' 
distinctly.” ; sed 

“Then,” suid the Prinvs "yet ss 
“Not after that.” replied Dieaedeaine, 7 fe 


Ce We res 


ih that we eo 


we watehing Clean ? 
aa just then sr 


el, and 


eyeral shats were fis 


© Another oficer stepped forward and eyed uncle all 
over by the light of a lantera.” 


) 

Coy cam? so near that uncle bade mo lie down closcly under the instrament table 
aul keep porfectly quiet. But I could see much as he stood by the window, 
especially when the moon begun to shine; and I could hear the messagea he sent to 
ea and the answers that came back. He telegraphed that there appeared to be 
about fifty Prussians, but, as they seemed to imagine the building was held by a 
aumber, he thought he might keep them at bay for an hour or two. 

* And the answer ?” 

“Tt came, elick-click, click-click, amid a volley of shot from the Prussians, 
which smashed every bit of glass in the windows. nele did not catch it properly, 
and he said to m>:* What say they, Donné?* ‘Hold out as long as you can be all 
moans. We are sending troops; they will probably reach you by midnight,’ said I, 
for I had heard it well. Unele sent back the reply: ‘ Will do my best so long as 
ammunition lasts,’ working the instrument with is left hand, while he fired with 
his right. He fired rapidly one shot after another, and the volleys in return came 
very quickly. Once I saw him recoil, and I said: * Are yoa hurt, uncle 2?" but he said: 
‘It is nothing, Donné.’ 

“For a time it was very warm work.” the boy continued, his eyes lighting up 
to brilliance and his action becoming very animated under the recollection of that 
eventful night. “Lasked uncle if I might put the cartridges in for him, and he 
said I might if I would keep under cover. x Lecrept nearer to him, and I hel 
him. After a while he was hit again, and he said: ‘I fear, Donné, they are goin; 
to do for me; but never mind, it is near midnight, and then, I hope we sh 
have help.’ 

“But just then. during a lull, came a violent click-clicking of the instrument. 
It said: ‘Troops intercepted ; can’t get up before morning; retire and destroy 
instrument if too Hotly pressed.’ Uncle replied: *Can hold out yet a while if useful.’ 
All the reply he got was : ‘C'est impossible & — ’ We asked for a completion 
of the message; but nothing came. After a little we tried again—with the 
same result. 

“Phen, when about an hour later uncle made the attempt for the third time, 
without success, he sid he feared some misfortune must have happened ; and he 
did not know whether it was worth while holding out any longer. * And yet,’ said 

_ he, ‘they telegraphed that help might come 
by morning.” 

“Jt wanted still an hour of daybreak 
when, the attack having heeome fiercer than 
ever, unele said: *] fear, Diendonneé, we must 
‘\ close the book. But firat of all I will make 

| the machine useless to them.’ 
1 “Then he began to unscrew it, and to 

damage the fittings, so that they could not 
be put together again. It took him some 
tine, for he had to keep firing to hold the 
enemy in check. At last, just aa he had 
finished pulling the ticker to picces, he 
received another shot in his right arm. It 
fell helpless: by his side, and he said: ‘Ah, 
Dome. it is allover now 1! 

~'Then ly told me to. tie a piece of white 
ng toa stick, and te go to the upper window 
and hold it out, but to be careful not to 
expose myself.” 

“ And what happened then?" asked the Prince, greatly 
interested in the boy's intelligent recital. 

“They soon caught sight of the signal, and ceased 
firing,” Dieudonné replied. © Then an officer approached 
with a white flag and stood in the moonlight in front of 
the house, Uncle told him we were prepared to surrender 
onvonditions. The officer withdrew, but presently returned 
with the captain and a number of men, 

©*The only condition T can allow,” said the captain, ‘is 
that you surrender yourselves prisoners at diseretion.’ 

“You except children, of course #” aid uncle. 

“<Children certainly,’ replied the captain. 

“+ Bien. said uncle, and with that he threw open the door and 
stepped out into the moonlight. I followed him. 

“* Where are the others?’ asked the captain. 

“We are the whole garrison, monsicur, uncle replied. 

“The officer looked astonished and said : * You two?’ 

“+ Qui, monsieur,’ suid uncle, saluting with his left hand. 

“ The officer saluted in return, and said: * I regret, Monsicur le commandant du 
garnison, that ] must treat you us a prisoner of war; the remainder of the garrison 
gees free. Surgeon, I think the prisoner needs your services.’ 

“ As he suid this another officer stepped forward and eyed uncle all over by the 
light of a lantern. I then saw that he was wounded in several places, that his 
forehead was covered with blood, and that his right arm was shattered and hung 
useless by his side. And so they took him away.” a ; 

“And I dare say you would willingly have gone with him,” observed the Prince, 
pleased with the boy's naive way of telling the story. 

“@ui, Monsieur le Prince, but fur the duty he laid upon me.” 

“Which was ?” ; 

“He said that, as grandmother's own sons had all been sucrifived to the needs of 
France, I must now be a man for grandmother's sake.” 

“It is indeed plain, Diendonné, that thou art a gift of God,” returned the 
Prince, placmg his gauntleted hand upon the bo: ‘’s head. Then turning to Grand- 
mére Collignon, he said : * Madame, 1 would gladly return go Drave a son to the side 
of so devoted a mother, und 1 will do my best for him and for you. But we none of 
as ean do all we would.” So saying he rose. “In any cage,” he continued, “ be 
assured that your son will in every respect have the greatest care and attention.” 

Grandintre nad risen with him, und was saying: " God's blessing he upon you, 
Monsieur le “when an orderly hastily rode up with a dispatch, Tt was given 
to one of the officers, who landed it straightway to the Prince. He ran his eye over 
it, and then said : , — 

© Madame, Lam pleased to sry that your heart's desire is already granted. The 
order has been given for the release of Jean Collignon, and he is even now on his 
way home, But it is the act, not of the King. but of your own Government, which, 
recounising the signal devotion and heroisin of your son, has exchanged two German 
officers for his release. Madame, I congratulate you, and wish you all happiness in 
his speedy return to your side.” 

So saying, his Royal Highness, who hind already remounted, saluted the good 
and brave woman, and Wade her adiea. The two officers did the same. She, 
however, was too much overcome with emotion to speak, and as they turned to ride 
away she stood by the old onken seat, her eyes raised to Heaven, while the tears 
streamed down her wrinkled cheeks. ; 

Ax the little cavaleade made its way down the path towards the village the Princes 
olhaerved to his companions: Had there ben in France fen thous 1d mother: 
Jhearts Tike that good Womans, the story of the war wold haveboeon very different.” 
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HE Yacht Club in Bombay was giving one of its successful entertainments ; the 
élite of all circles civil and military had been bidden to a ball, which was in 
full swing, couples were revolving on the lished floor to the strains of a 
first-rate band, whilst others, too lazy to ce, were dispersed about the 
various reception-rooms, chatting, card-playing, etc., as their fancy prompted them 
Outside, the light from the open doorways streamed across the garden, which was 
further illuminated by pretty many-coloured lamps, and showed some groups of 
other guests strolling up and down talking in low tones, or sitting in cosy corners 
conversing téte-a-téte. . 
Among these, seated somewhat apart from the rest, were # good-looking, dark- 
moustached man of about eight-and-twenty years of age, with a handsome, well- 
dressed woman. Their chairs were placed close to the low stone wall, beyond which 


tly < rippl truck the shore, and a bright moon shone 
the sea lapped gently as the ripples struc e sh Shed. decile ts 


ships at anchor in the 
harbour, while it tipped 
the tiny waves with silver 
here and there. 

“Do you know, Cap- 
tain Woodward, I begin 
to think you are a very 
conceited as well as a 
very heartless man. Do 
you mean to tell me that 
it is really your proud 
boast that you have 
already wrecked the 
happiness of two unsus- 
pecting persons, and that 
it is your intention to 
repeat this reprehensible 
conduct whenever the 
opportunity comes in 
your way?” 

“Pardon me, I did 


ness ; I merely tested the 
sincerity of thelove which 
they were sufficiently 
deluded to imagine they 
felt for one another. My 
theory is that half the 
girls who get engaged do 
so because they are per- 
suaded to it by their 
match-making mammas; possibly the desire to appear of special consequence in the 
estimation of less fortunate spinsterhood has something to do with it, and doubt- 
less there are other equally absurd reasons known only to the vagaries of the 
feminine mind. 

“In my opinion they are very seldom influenced by the all-important considera. 
tion that they should be absolutely and absorbingly devoted to the man they intend 
to wed, which is the one and only true essential, you will agree with me, if they hope 
to be happy, after the first excitement and novelty of murried life is past. So I have 
bound myself by a mental vow to undertake a crusade against inexpedient 
marriages, and do all that 1 can to mar instead of make them, and it seems to me 
there is but one way to achieve this result.” 

“ And that is?’ 

“To make love to the innocent and deluded victims myself.” 

“Upon my word! And you dare to assert that you consider yourself so 
wresistible that -you have only to come and be seen, to conquer. You may justify 
sich a course to yourself, aiaKy you are acting kindly acd worthily in endeavour. 
4 to rescue these poor girls from the fate towards which they are ignorantly 
tending; but let me tell you that, as you can’t explain your theory to the general 
} sblic as you have to me, there are some people who will give you credit for a very 


“ Pardon me, I did not wreck their happincss.” 


mp 


not wreck their happi-~ 


ose 


different motive, and you will get called hard names before your well-meant efforts 
have attained their desired end. If you will forgive me for speaking plainly, let me 
advise you to mind your own business, and leave the engage couples alone, or you 
will get yourself into a mess that you won't find easy to get out of. . 

“That's just what 1 am doing—minding my own business. 1 make it my 
business, and find it extremely interesting and amusing. Now, for example, take 
Miss Aynsley, who is just engaged to young Delacroix in her father’s regiment. She 
is a pretty girl, clever and refined, full of health and spirits, ready to enjoy life and 
make it worth the living, but not a bit the wife for Delacroix, who is a weak sort 
creature, amiable, well meaning, but unmistakably an ass. But his father’s rich, 
and by-und-bye he'll get the dibs, and know how to spend them too. 

“That fellow has no more notion of the value of money than a baby. He's been 
accustomed all hig life to have what he wanted for the asking, and thinks it fine tc 
chuck away money right and left—racing, gambling, and playing the foo! 
generally all round. But Mrs. Aynsley knows he has good prospects, and so she’s 
determined her daughter shall marry this boy, and the boy is attracted by continua! 
flattery and by the freshness and prettinesa of the young lady, and is easily 

rsuaded to propose. He's in eurncst—very much so, too; but Gertrude Aynsley 
isn't, and if they marry she'll find out, as so yet others do, that she has made 
a mistuke. But I don’t mean to let the marriage take place if 1 can help it. What 
do you bet it isn’t broken off within the next three months, Mrs. Crothers ?” - 

“1 won't take such a bet; I think these things are too serious to jest about.’ 

“T'm not jesting, 1 mean every word I say.” 

“Then take cure, or some day if you are so meddlesome you will burn you 
fingers. Far better leave people to manage their-own affairs; it’s dangerous to try 
experiments with fate. Bue there is Colonel Aynsley looking for me. I was 
engaged for this square with him, and I am afraid I’ve missed it. Take me to him 
und I'll do him a good turn to make umends for cutting his dance. I shall warn him 
that he has an enemy in his camp, one who has sworn to bring disappointment and 
destruction on the happy anticipations of his wife and child.” 

“ Ah, come now, you won't betray me, I'm sure. It was all in strictest 
confidence, you know,” and rising they strolled across the lawn to meet the Colonel, 
who had just discovered his errant partner coming towards him. 

Mrs. Crothers was one of the most popular women in Bombay. She held a high 

position there as the wife of a senior civilian, and was therefore one of the leaders of 
society, where she was deservedly appreciated by all and sundry, for her charming 
und agreeable manners, and the savoir Phat with which she fascinated her own sex. 
as well as the other which is less difficult to please. Of the latter she had he 
own small number of admirers, a certain few who were always in attendance, but of 
whom she was careful not to favour one above another. And in this she showed her 
wisdom, for the tongue of scandal is ever ready in these colonial cities to attack the 
reputation of any woman who is fair to see, and takes a prominent place in the 
cirele in which she moves, And it requires some diplomacy for a belle dame to so 
rule the devotion of her squires as to escape a breath of calumny. Among these 
peiegs few Captain Woodward believed himself to have been admitted, but he 
1ad not been long in Bombay, and still felt that he was only on approval with the 
lady, and must step warily if he wished to continue on the same terms. What he 
had said about Gertrude Aynsley'’s engagement to young Delacroix dwelt in her 
mind, and, on the strength of it, she thought she would try to find out whether he 
had judged the situation aright. 

, So about a fortnight after the conversation recorded above, a three-corered 
missive was dispatched to Colaba, inviting her friend to a chat and tiffin on the 
following day. 

The tiffin was duly discussed, and the ladies, having enveloped themselves in 
loose ie? oa were ensconced in bamboo chairs in the shady verandah, prepared 
for their afternoon rest. They were a marked contrast in appearance, Mrs. Cretbers 
was tall and fair, a beauty of the thorough English type; Gertrude was of medium 
height, but very slender, with dark brown hair waving low on her forehead, and soft 
brown eyes, a naturally warm complexion which was already fading somewhat from 
the heat of India, leaving her a little too , but without the sallowness which 
so often depreciates the attractiveness of brunettes. As she lay back she looked 
peee'y before her for several minutes, entirely forgetful of the presence of her 

riend. 

“A penny for your thoughts! 
without saying.” 

“No, Blanche; 1 wasn't thinking of him exactly just then. _ 1 was remembering 
something Captains Woodward said to me the other day on the Bund.” 

“Captain Woodward! Beware of him, he is a born cynic and a dangerous man 
What did he say, dear?” 

“ Well, be said no woman ought to marry till she's five-and-twenty; that they 
don’t know their own minds before then. He said he was sorry to hear of my 
engagement. He is the only man who has not congratulated me. What doea he 
mean? 

_ * Well, you know, Gertie, you are rather young, but, on the other hand, you are 
wise for your age, and even at nineteen I give you credit for knowing your own mind 
better than most women of five-and-twenty.” 

“That's just it: I'm afraid 1 do. I wish—don't think it strange if 1 say some. 
thing to you; you know all about it, and I'm sure you'd give me good advice. 1 
oe mother; somehow, I never feel as if I could confide in ber. She's not that 
sort. 


By Gertrude CONALDSON, 
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About Charlie Delacroix, of course; that goes 
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Daisy is a wonderful cure.—J. R. 
Courtney, 2, Ushers Island, Dublin. 


Our customers find Daisy wonderful 
in itseffects.—Wuttiams’ Drua Srores, 
91, Hoxton Street, London, W. 


I find Daisy a splendid thing for 
headache.—Tnos. Lorrainm, 22, Dol- 
house Lane, West Glasgow. 


I cannot speak too highly of Daisy, I 
found relief almost instantly.—R. 
Wituums, C. B. Post Office, Birken- 
head. 


T have tried your famous remedy, and 
found it marvellous for headache.— 
E. G. Donne, 112, Tinth Place, Dublin. 


I have found Daisy to be as you 
state, and splendid for headache.— 
D. K. Buaxr, Oil Mil] House, Wisbech, 


S 


Cams 


Thanks so much. They are so very 
useful in headache. M. Voss, Hart- 
ford, Richmond, Yorks 


Daisy almost instantly cured me.— 
W. P. MarsHatt, Queen Street, Morley. 


Daisy is a boon to sufferers. I found 
relief, I might say, instantly from 
neuralgia, from which I havo greatly 
suffered.—Mrs. D. Spexcern, 4, West 
View, Side Copse, Otley 


Daisy has done me more good than 
anything else I have ever tried for 
headache. Yesterday I went with a 
party for an outing. Daring the after- 
noon one of the ladies had a most 
splitting headache; I gave her a Daisy, 
and in 5 minutes she was surprised to 
find herself cured.— A. Gammon, High- 
land House, St. Thomas Road, Hastings. 


I have been a sufferer from severe 
headache for somo years, and have never 
been able to get anything to cure ina 
few minutes except Daisy.—Lrewis H. 
Hatsg, Ichburgh School House, Mund- 
ford, Norfolk. 


Daisy gave almost instant relief. 
Please send eighty Daisies by return 
of post.—Miss Epwarps, Darracott, 
Georgcham, Braunton, Devon 


Daisy is a grand cure for bad head- 
ache. I sold a box toa friend, and she 
said it was a treat to find something 
that really cured—E. Smirn, Oak 
Cottage, Old Windsor, Berks 


A friend mare me @ Daisy and it 
acted as if by magic—(Rev.) Hucu 
Jones (Baptist Minister), St. Dogmacho, 
Cardigan, S. Wales 


Found Daisy excelient.—3. W. Busx, 
438, Hornsey Road, London. 


SIX MILLION DAISIES SOLD ANNUALLY 
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IN A FEW MINUTES 


Ee 


FREE. 


To give you the opportunity of PROVING Daisy, we 
hereby promise to send you Half-a-Dozen Daisies Free. 
Yourself and your friends will be delighted with them. 
Send a stamped addressed envelope, mention ‘‘ Pearson’s 
Weekly,’ and they shall be sent Gratis by return of 
post. The proof of the pudding is the eating thereof. 


The same Household; will not be supplied Twice 
With Gratis Daisy. 


Most respectable Chemists sell single Daisies at One Penny Each, Ten 
Daisies for 7}d., or Twenty Daisies for 1s. 13d. We send the latter size 
post free. 


DAISY LIMITED, 


TWIN DAISY WORKS, LEEDS. 


Telephone, 1990. Telegrams, “ Daisy, Leeds.” 
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Daiay has been such a good friend to 
me and my friends, it has become a 
household word.—Mrs. Courert, 13, 
‘Tower Ramparts, Ipswich. 


One night I was almost beside myself 
with pain intheteeth. Allina moment 
I thought of Daisy, and the effect of 
one dose was truly wonderful_—Miss 
E, Seymour, Auckland Villas, Dennis 
Road, East Molesey, Surrey. 


I came home with a splitting head- 
ache ; before getting tea I took a Daisy, 
and before the meal was half way 
through it cured it.--A. S. Browne, 
3ti, Moss Lane, Aintres. 


Sweet little Daisy, dear little Daisy. 
—J. M. Lirris, Nithsdale Gardens, 


Glasgow 


Daisies are worth 6d. each.—Mrs. S, 
Hutcuiss, Police Station, Bruton, Bath. 


I had not had a whole night’s rest 
for eight weeks A Daisy gave 
instant relief. My mother says she has 
never known in twenty years’ experi- 
ence such a rapid cure for neuralgia. 
You have my heartfelt thanks. You 
may print my name but please omit 
my address.— W. S. Mites, Berks. 


Daisy is the best remedy for head- 
ache I havo ever tricd in my life.— 
Mrs, Puu.an, 3, King Edward Street, 
Liverpool Road, Islington 


Daisy is Al.—H. Carpenter. 


Daisy is selling well, and givea great 
satisfaction to my  customers.—S. 
Durrant, Chemist, London, E. 


I am pleased with your speciality 
and your mode of conducting your 
business —G. Hamrron, Chemist, 41, 
London Road, Reading. 


I had beon a martyr to neuralgia for 
six years, and tried everso many cures (?) 
but none gave me any relief until I got 
Daisy.—Miss Martanne Troy, Patrick 
Street, Tramore, Ireland 


I was cycling last Sunday and a 
terrible headache came on. Fortunately 
I had a Daisy in my pocket; I called 
at a wayside inn, and took it in a little 
water. Quarter of an hour later when 
I left, the pain was entirely gone, and 
[havo not felt it since —FRang Butte, 
Wolferton, King’s Lynn 


Daisy is absolutely the best remedy 
I have ever tried.—E. Vincent, 5, Bel- 
gravo Street, King’s Cross. 


I found Daisy the best I have tried 
for severe cases.—C. W. Panrgksr, 19, 
Steedman Street, Walworth, London. 
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“ Ask me what you like; your confidence is sate wi 
ities een, 

“You harlie, he’s awfully in Jove with ime, and T like bi 
bim very much ; he’s so good-natured and so che : 
he's not clever, and he seems so young. and Yam afraid--oh, un dr . lf 
{'m not in love with him. I thought L was until late —till I ae oe to hi 
but now I'm sure I’m not. And Tean't tell him; ‘t would be no wee ] ‘ai tdi 
nother would never let me breuk it off. What shull I do? They would all “y v 
flirt and uette, and all Sorts of horrid names, if 1 throw him over for 18 eave 7 
and I shoul be in such disgrace at home; I could not bear it, 1] know. But =e 
a Woodward said suddenly startled me into thinking that perhaps he is ri “At 
and that I gave consent too hastily.” The tears had risen to her eyes tuwarda't! 4 
end of her confession, and she hesitated, her lips trembling as she tried to cr ro 

Mrs. Crothers was silent for a few moments, considering what she ghoul ‘Buy 
{t occurred to her that during the ine week or two she had seen less than usin of 
Cape Woodward at the various places where they had Leen accustomed to meet 
and she had noticed on several occasions that he had been sitting or riding with 
Gertrude Aynsley whenever her lover was alsent from her side. It was evident he 
meant to carry out his intention of preventing the 
ulerrings if he nen N ey ericetibintl was his motive 
as impersonal as he had pretended to her i i 
talk together that night ¥ ’ ene 

“Will you forgive me if, 
before I venture to advise you, 
[ask you this? 
Do you care 
for anyone 
else P” 

“ Anyone 
elseP How 
couldIP Oh, 
ao,” but as 
ahe said it her 
eyes dropped 
before her 
friend’s 
straight 
glance, and a 


And you may be sure 


really do Nhe 
y WiLY. But 
Hy afraid — 


faint blush stole to 
her cheeks for a few 
seconds. 

“If there is no 
one else, I say don't 
bein a hurry. Wait 
a little, perhaps 
you'll get to care 
more for him, or if 
you don’t, something 
may happen to give . 
you & raison dvtre 
for breaking it off.” 

“But mother is, é: . ' 
20 impatient to have wee! S ? 
it all over. She is 
already imploring 
me daily to fix the 
wedding - day, and 


worries me to svt Ble ho Ce beste her chair. 

about orders for my 

trousseau, now at s decapilitieees ad 

onee. I have tried to put rt ot, bat she wets anary. atu once everything is 

arran d bought, 1 fechas it J ean escape What can ] do? Du help me, 
i. see ‘ Mew Ceothers and Rnelt beside her chat as 


dear,” and, getting up. she went te 
though intreating for her aid ; os 

“T know what we'lldo. Pliave fel: tinal! phedW ce 
my dear, and I shall tell your mother ai te 
must have a rest. You must come with te 


j urselves in our owi wy Peat ye 
or 60, and enjoy ours: sat SE ot pat 


LP want aehiamae. You look pale, 
betwen too much for vet, and you 
Habis: weell geo inway fora amonth 
Dean think itover, and if 
But by that 


rt be dene 


necessary, why I'll talk to your cn bo wast Ie Oe SH iealia 
time you may find that aalseaie Mm the hea®t te : 

Oejgonots pad re ot ik cay Tile? tea ged OR 9 lly think that we can 
m: e it Suppose that methes } aaen ue : Noe ehoer up. fiet’ssctited. 


“Oh, she wont sity nO. tee Z 
e’ll have tea and ge out fovie lot ede ter arte ot 
the present.” | 

d Mra. Aynsley did etsy re tee 28, 
if it had been possible without the rok en 
Gertrude triumphantly te cuey # few * sige es 


, aif love died its bothers for 
ave diked to have 

2 Mire Coothers. 0 

coprem) the unwel 

and fre 


cow tho pes Vv 


of her lover and restere Uhr reses be ys ile one a 
ee spetboor iis Se ee ‘ d-bye Captian Woodward 

them off, and as they stood on tr % ! lh yes yes 

found himself for one monet Peesgeder Ses : veel sively anand wig dived sil 


Sitatter alll 


“So I was right, she cant fin 
nM. 


converted to my Wily of thinkies 
“Don't count your chickens. 

“ Ah, but I mean to and tweet 

e € & « 


The sun was just sinkit 
tingeing the surrounding ce 


Yout eet wen yet. you know, 
votes afters. ths the tein wins ede 


. e 
‘low ee siiauit of the hizhest vide of hills. 
ig vine Lait ope cama throwing it rod shadow 


t 1, spear 
muntry witha sodden) ulory, 


en the rods and trees, whose over-spreading branches moved gently in the evenin 
revve. Onone of these many nurrow pathways along the edge of the Khud st 

two figures, leaning against the railing and watching the narrow rim of roseate sun 
which was just about to disappear and leave the semi-darkneas of a tropical night. 
Gertrude Aynsley had spent four happy weeks of freedom with her friend, and on 
the morrow they were to descend to heat and glare, guiety and rush, and Charlie 
Delacroix again. Her companion was Captain Woodward, who, with Leslie Crothers, 
had come up a week previously to spend the last few days with them in the soft, cool 
atinesphere of the hills. 

Mr. Crothers had with difliculty stolen a short holiday from the arduous routine 
of his official work below, and had invited Captain Woodward to aceompany him. 
Mrs. Crothers was on their arrival somewhat surprised, und rather inclined to 
resent Captain Woodward's unexpected appearance on the scene, but he had pleaded 
a sharp attack of fever and her husband's pressing invitation as his excuse for what 
might otherwise have seemed an intrusion on his part, so she forgave his coming, 
and although she mistrusted his intentions, appeared satisfied to let him do his 
worst, for during those few days his acquaintance with Gertrude had advanced 
rapidly. He was always her escort in walks and rides, and by the eve of their 
departure, it was evident that she had formed a favourable impression of him and 
they were fast becoming great friends. 

‘And now she wis standing gazing wistfully out over the country which was 80 
soon to fade from her sight, and with it the sense of peace and restfulness ‘that had 
come to her. 

“Do you know that sad little story of what happened some little while ago close 
by this spot? It was before we came up, but everyone talks about it’ otill It is 
strange that nothing has been yet done to make this place more sufe.” 

Her companion shook his head without replying, and she added : 

“A tiny child was watching the aunset just us you and 1 are watching it now, and 
she ran furward to catch the last glimmer of its rays as it vanished over there; her 
foot slipped below the railing. and she rolled over and over down to the bottom of 
the Khud, Poor mite! She was dead when they took her up; she had seen her last 
sun tise and set. I almost envy her.” 

A moment's pause, and then he Jaid his hand on hers, and, looking earnestly in 
ber face, said : 

« By that admission you have given me the right to speak, Miss Aynsley. I know 
what is in your mind, and the trouble of it. You have pledged your word to marry 
Delacroix und you think you mean to keep it, sithough you know full well by this 
time that you do not love him. _ It will be a fatal error unless you have the atrength 
of mind to withdraw at once. Don't do it, I implore you, Don't think that any 
good end can result from such a disastrous course. You will only make two persoue 
unhappy instead of one.” 

As he spoke he had drawn closer to her, and as he stooped over her, she felt bis 
breath upon her cheek. 

“Qh, bush,” she said, “don't tempt me, I could not break my word.” 

And she tried to move away from tim. Quite suddenly he flung hia arms round 
her, and kissed her on her lips. | The blood rushed to her face, and as he let her go, 
she caught at the railing to steady herself, and her feet slid from under her, so that 
for u second she was swinging in mid-air, It was but a momentary peril, for 
knowing ber danger, terror gave her the impulse to bold on to the railing with all 
ber strength, and in a minute, Captain Woodward had dragged her back, and placed 
ber eafely on terra firma once again, but his face was white as he exclaimed: * Good 
God, how you frightened me.” For a short space neither spoke, she trembling, and 
he too agitated to think of anything to say. Wonnn-like, she was the first to 
recover her equanimity. 

“We must go back. Blanche will think we are lost, and it is getting quite dark.” 
Then sinking her voice somewhat she continued: “ You know you ought not to have 
done that. I. will try to forgive you, and I will consider what you have said. But 
don't repeat it, will you? And please, when we go down after to-morrow, keep 
away from me. Ll would rather not see you for a little while, if you don't 
ound.” 

“| do mind very much, Dut it shall be as you wish. 
can be of service to you in the future, let me Lana 

For reply, she held out her hand, and he pressed it silently as they Curned into 
the compound of their bungalow. 

« € 


When you want me, or if I 


e 

It had been a late night at the mess of —th Fusiliers, and the play had been 
unusually high, Captain Woodward had been one of the guests, and at the end of 
the evening had risen the winner of a e¢ msiderable gum, the chief loser being Charlie 
Delacroix. That young gentleman had imbibed whiskies and sodas more freely 
than usual, and although far from being intoxicated, had been sufficiently excited to 
stake recklessly, 60 that when — 
they ruse from the table he was 
rather amazed to find how heavily 
he had lost. He produced his 
cheque book, and writing out i 
cheque fur the amount he owed, 
he handed it to Captain Wood- 
ward, who put it in his pocket, 
and was about to enter the 
gharry, which was waiting 
for him at the foot of the, 
stairs, when young Dela- 
croix, who Ind followed 
him down, suid hurriedly, as 
they stood fur a moment on 
the lust stAp: 

«By the way, Woodward, 

I should be obliged if you 
would hold over thitt cheque 
fora week ortwo. Tam afraid 
I have not enough at the Lank 
to meet it at present, but I 
expect to get a remittance 
from home shortly, when it 
will be paid.” 

AL right, Pil remember,” 
and he drove away. 

But within three days the 
cheque had been presented at 
the bank, and had been 
retuimed to Captain Wood- 
ward with the words "no 
account” written across. He 
smiled as he put it in his 
pocket, and the next after- » 
noon, when he started for his Captain Woodward placed her safely on terra firma 
ride, he tumed his horse once again, 
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towards the Aynsley’s bungalow. Some weeks had passed since they had come 
down from the bills together, and he had hardly seen Gertrude to speak to since. 
, He respected her wishes, and had abstained from seeking any but a 
few meetings of a casual kind. Meanwhile there was no sign of her 
a *y/ engagement being broken off, and within the last few days it had been 
rumoured that the wedding-day was fixed. Perhaps it was this 
* report which had prompted him to take desperate measures to 
' gain his end. 
| “The mem sahib was out,” the butler said, 


“but Miss Aynsley would see him.” He could 
not have wished for better luck. 

As Gertrude rose and came towards him he was 
struck with the alteration in her looks. She was 
much thinner and had dark rings under her 
eyes, and when the blush faded, which had 
risen to her face as he entered, she was very 
pale indeed. 

“Mother is out. Will I do instead?” 
she asked with a smile. 

“ You will do better. I came to see you 
to ask youif it is true that your marriage ie 
fixed for next month?” 

“It is true,” she answered, seating herself 
at a little distance from him. He walked 
towards an open window and stood for a 
moment looking out of it, then turned 
abruptly, and his words came rapidly from 
his mouth. 

“You can't do it. 1 won't let you do it, 
See here, the man’s a weak-minded idiot. 
I'm not sure he’s not worse. He isn't fit totie 
your.shoe-string. Even though it’s definitel: 

# settled, give it up. I intreat you give it up.” 
He handed the cheque to Captain She clasped her hands as if to hide that 
. Woodward. they-were shaking, thus betraying her agita- 

tion as she replied: 

“1 must go through with it. He cares for me and I have no right to break his 
heart for the sake of my own selfish inclination. He has often said that if anything 
happened to part me from him he would shoot himself, that he would not live 
without me. I could not risk that, could 1?” 

“Shoot himself! Ridiculous! Those who threaten suicide are the last to commit 
it. He is then a coward, as well as a scoundrel, trying to take advantage of you 
by working on your fears.” 

“T believe he means it. And is it generous, do you think, to abuse one who 
cannot defend himself, Captain Woodward? He may be a weak man, but I should 
hardly call him a coward, and your lust epithet was unpardonable, I think,” and in 
justice to her absent lover, she rose, drawing herself up, indignant in his defence. 

He came quickly across to where she stood. 

“| used the word advisedly. You are perhaps aware that the debts which men 
consider it most dishonourable to leave unpaid are those we call our debts of honour. 
A few days ago I was playing cards and Delacroix was one of the players. He is a 
parablers aa perhaps you do not know. He lost heavily. and to me. In payment of 

is lossea he handed me a cheque. Here it is”—— he had drawn a pocket-book from 
his coat while speaking, and handing her the slip of paper, he pointed to the fatal 
words: “No account.” She took it from him, glanced at the signature, then saying: 

‘May I keep this for twenty-four hours?” turned away. 

“You will, I trust, give me credit for having acted so far entirely on your 
behalf. Now, one word for myself. From the first I knew that you could never 
have really loved that boy, and I determined to save you from yourself. Of late, I 
confess, another motive has prompted me to come to you. ay I tell you what 
it is?” 

“ Not now, some other time, perhaps, but not now. I could not bear it now, 
please go.” 

He “lonked at her, hesitating for an instant, then, as he passed her on his way 
towards the door, he caught her hand and raised it to his lips. As soon as he 
had left her, Gertrude's fortitude gave way, and she burst into tears—tcars of 
thankfulness and of joy. Thankfulness, that now she had something on which to 
build the hope of release from her self-imposed bonds; and joy that the man 
whom she had hardly dared to think of loving, might yet behers. She looked almost 
affectionately at the little slip of paper lying in her lap, her reprieve, she thought. 
Her mother surely could not gainsay that. 
° 


1a 


° ® ® 

The following evening Mrs. Crothers wag sitting writing letters in her boudoir. 
For once she had a night off from the many claims of society, and her husband was 
busy getting through some pupers, working against time to have them ready for 
a Council Meeting next day, so she was alone. 

A white-turbaned domestic suddenly announced that a sahib was below. Would 
she receive? 

“ What sahib?” 

“A soldier sahib, he has no card.” 


“ Let him come up,” and to her surpriss, (iy I I 
Charlie Delacroix entered the room. It / ¥ aS 
struck her as she rose to greet him how sad &' 


he looked. and how young to think of matri- 
mony 

“Mrs. Crothers, I hope you will forgive 
me for coming at this hour. Miss Aynsley 
is a friend of yours, that’s why I am here.” 

“Yes, I trust there is nothing wrong. 
She is well, I hope?” 

“She is well. I have just left Mrs. 
Aynsley, that ie why I have come to you. 
The fact is—I am in great trouble, She 
bas thrown me over, und perhaps if she 
could hear the truth of the matter, it might 


- animal's eyes when wounded to the death. 


still come right. She would listen to yuu, if you would help me, although she 
refuses to see me.” : ; 

Then he told her the story of the rejected cheque, as it had taken place, and how 
Captain Woodward had evidently told Gertrude of it, as she believed he had done 
some dishonourable thing. . . 

“You know, he muy not have understood what I said to him, or may have 
forgotten it; but, anyhow, he should have told me before mentioning it to anyone 
else. Now it will be difficult to persuade her or anybody that I have not acted like 
a cad, though, as fur as the money goes, he must have known that the debt is quite 
safe. It is only a question of time for my father to send me whatever ] 
want.” 

Mrs. Crothers was silent, gravely considgring what he had said. Then she 
spoke: 

. “Mr. Delacroix, perhaps it is well that you have come to me, though you may not 
thank me for what lam going to say. With regard to the cheque, I cannot Judge 
Captain Woodward's action in the matter—I don’t feel that I am quite in a position 
to do so, though I think he has not behaved quite fairly to you about that. But it 
sceins to me that if Gertrude loved you as you love her, she would not have been 80 
ready to accept this episode as an excuse to terminate her engagement to you. Now 
1 am going to speak very plainly to you, for I think for ‘both your sakes it is better 
so. Gertrude dves not love you. Tam in her confidence, and I know. She would 
have married you, because she thought that, having promised, she ought not to draw 
back. But she does not love you, and has longed to be released.” 

He stared at her fixedly for a moment as though he could not grasp the meaning 
of what she said. Then he rose and came towards her. 

“Is this true? Can it really be the truth?” 

“She told me so herself.” 

“Then nothing matters any more. Good-night, Mrs. Crothers, 1 am sorry to 
have troubled you.” 

She said nothing as he turned and went away, for a sudden, strange look in his 
eyes disturbed her, the same look that is seen in un 


An hour later an orderly gallop2d 
up to Colonel Aynsley'’s house. The ' 
ladies had retired, and he was smoking ne 
a last pipe on the verandah when the Sale 
sound of the horse's hoofs brought hiin ? 
to the front of the house. 

“A letter, sir, from Major 


Greig.” 

He took it to the light, and 
read these few words: “ Bad 
news. Delacroix has shot him- 
self, Can you come over at 
once?” 


Many months had a 
passed when Mrs. 4 : 
Crothers and Captain 
Woodward once more 
sat together in the shady 
garden of theclub. This 
time they were discus- 
sing afternoon-tea, and 
several other small 
tables were occupied hy 
couples engaged in the 
same way, at one of 
which sat Gertrude 
Aynsley. She bad been 
home to England for six 
months, as after the 
shock of her fiance's 
terribly sudden end, her 
nerves had been 
seriously affected, and © 
the doctor had advised 
acomplete change. She 
had returned a al days 
Hee ae in blooming 
ealth, looking charm- 
ingly pretty and bright. 
Captain Woodward's 
eyes were fixed on her 
as he turned to address the lady Ly his side. 
“ You were quite right, I have teont my fingers, but 1 won my bet.” 
“The question is whether it was fairly won?” 
i coo aa of her voice rather startled him, and he looked inquiringly at her 
e said: 
“ Perhaps * are not aware that 1 saw young Delacroix about an hour before he 
died. He told me the story of a cheque.” 
“It’s an old adage that ‘all is fair in love or war.’ If it had not been such a 
desperate case. I should not have used it. I would not have said a word about it, if 
she had not told me the day was fixed. 
That ie my excuse. But although I feel 
convinced she cared for me that time we 
parted on the hills, I could not get her to 
pie me one word of assurance before she 
left Bombay. She would not let me speak 
of it. You are her dearest friend, give 
meaclue. Dare I ask her now?” 
ant ay ask her—and I am afraid, 1 am 
very much afraid, you will get far more than 
you deserve.” 


He caught her hand and raised it to his lips 
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Reduced Facsimile of Tube. 
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Absolutely the best pa vn be returned to the purchaser. 
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has maintained its supremacy in the face of the whole world’s competition. Such a 
record could not be achieved without cause. Temporary successes are comparatively 
easy, but. for an article to maintain its popularity generation after generation, it must 
appeal to something more than passing fancy. This is the case with Pears’ Soap. It r$ 
is, and always has been, an honest product. Everywhere abroad it has found a place in @ 
public favour equal to that for so long held in England. Men and women alike find it 9 
good and reliable. The man who has once tried Pears’ Soap in the form of a Shaving 4 
Stick wants no other, he takes it with him on all his journeys, The woman who travels 4 
and fails to take a supply of Pears’ must put up with substitutes until her burning, @ 
smarting skin inexorably demands the “matchless for the complexion." 8 
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Look Out 


for gs 


the Spout. | 


But if by accident or 
otherwise you pet wet, catch 
cold, or have any trouble with 
your Jungs, LOOK OUT 
for the nearest: Chemist, who, 

Ht for 113, will sell you a tube it 
containins six dozen — of 
Geraudel’s Pa-tilles the best 
censdy for Coughs, Cold, 
Howuseness, Sore Throat, &ce. 
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Stiff Joints, 


Strains, 
s ins Pains in Chest, 

Ss, Tn 
a | Pains in Back, NO MORE UNSIGHTLY APPLIANCES !! 
Sciatica, es : VICTORIAN ERA EXHIBITI 
a Pneumonia and AT EARL'S COURT, se 
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O'CONNOR PATENT 
EXTENSION FOR THE LAME. 


p This Invention enables those 
il with shortened Limbs to wear ordinary shoes, 
; T and to look like other people. 
OF TH AS i It also obtaine] the Highest Award at the Chicago Eaxhiletion, 
cr . 1993, and ut the Paria Podustrial Rerhibition, Isu5, 
ae FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS— 
THe o’CconnorR ax THNsIOn COMPANY, 


2, Bloomshury Street, Oxford Street, London, WC. 
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THE GREAT GOLDEN 


KLONDIKE PRIZES. 


NO PRIZE LESS THAN £1 GUARANTEED. 
£20 WILL BE GIVEN to those who send for two Tablete 
of OTTO-FREEZ TOILET SOAP, post free 1s. 3d. (United 
Kingdom only); and who also cut out and arrange the pieces to form a 
picture of the Klondike Miners searching for Gold, The proprietors are 
giving all this money away simply to advertise OTTO-FREEZ TOILET 
SOAP, which is the beau ideal of all skin soaps. It makes the face, 
hands, and neck beautifully soft and velvety, and the complexion fair as 
lily. For shaving or the bath, it is delightful 


FOR A YEAR. @| 


ig IN CASH PRIZES.a 


The OTTO-FREEZ COMPANY have given this year nearly 
£1,000 IN PRIZES. 
: : 


HERE’S AN OPPORTUNITY TO WIN A BIG SUM OF MONEY 
FOR CHRISTMAS. 


First Prize, £25; Second, £20; Third, £15; 
Fourth, £10; Ten Prizes of £5 each; and all 
the remainder in £1 Prizes. 
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In addition to this we guarantee to yive 


Two Pensions of $1 


- 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ . 
ry 5 ’ 
‘ 4 ‘ 
\ é ‘ 
‘ 
DN J: a Week for a Year 
‘ ‘ to the two competitors who send in most orders at one time during this 
‘ : competition. One picture will be sufficient in each case. If only four ts ‘the 
highest number of orders sent in at one time, the Pensions will be given 
DIRECTIONS. 
AM you have to do is simply to cut out the miners (just inside the dotted lines), and stick them on a sheet of white paper so as to furm ancat picture. It is as easy as A, B,C. ‘Then 
write your name and address underneath very plain, and the name of this paper, and send it with a postal order and stamps for 1s. 3d. (for two tablets of soap), and a stamped addres-ed 


envelope (for results), to the OTTO-FREEZ COMPANY. The soap will be sent off as soon as possible after the order is received. Those intending to enter must send in their orders tor ~-ip 
without delay, as the competition closes on December 6th, 1897. The prizes will be awarded on December 18th, and results posted to all competitors a week after, or earlier if possible. 

NOTE.— Unstamped letters will not be taken in. The directions must be strictly carried out, or competitors will be disqualified. The proprietors’ decision shall be final. The Frizes ».] 
be given for neatnoss. Ratt anbees 


THE OTTO-FREEZ COMPANY, 66, HIGH ST., CAMDEN TOWN, LONDON, N.W. 


This Advertisement will Only Appear Once. 


GHEN the boys of the North Fork round-up tell about the ear-marking 
of Megaw, they are not enlarging upon Meow, but explaining Presorva. 
Tresorva had been riding for the * Three Bar” brand for a mouth 
or six weeks before anything special cropped up. Then two eattle 
owners, from the other end of the range, stopped overnight with the 
. outfit, and it was noticed that they particularly shook hands with him 
like. those who claim an honour Only they addressed him interrogatively as 
“Mister,” until he supplied thein with the name of Tresorva. After supper it cume 
out : 


Said number one of the two gnests—his name was Siddal—addressing himself 
to Tresorva: "They are wanting to see yor powerful bad over at Bornerstown.” 

“That so?" answered Tresorva in his usual quiet way.“ Anything the matter 
over there?" g 

“Considerable. There's a guloot of the name of Oxley, an’ he’s got a ying 
together in the edge of the Bad Lunds. He's just a-playing ‘up perditicn with the 
coaches and the mule teams, an’ such like, on the staze ‘yoad. They're afraid he’s 
going to raid the banks, un’ they want vou to take a posse of Sheriff's men an’ clean 
out him an’ his gang, same as you did Ingham the other dsy. Every man's cry 
is for you; for Lingen’s pardner.” 

” Ah. ves. no doult,” drawled Tresorva ; “but I LUNOSS they'll have to find someone 
else to be their Deputy Sherif this time. Lingon’s pardaer stinds out of this 
game. . 

The boys stretched their ears to listen. The: "taking in” of Tngham and his gang 
had been the buzz of all that country, and one would hardly hav xpected to find the 
grim hero of it going quietly back to work as an ordinary forty-five dollar man, 

“Well, if you're Lingen's pardner,” took up the boss, “you're just the man Tin 
looking for. “What'll you tike to go an hold down the Willow Springs ranch till the 
old man ean get up here from Cheyenne ? “ 

“Nothing at all, Jim, You see, you dent quite savey the how of me, It's a fact 
that I did swear in as Deputy Sheriff. and claned ont Ingham and his gang, but 
that was because Ingham had killed my pardner, and killed hin mean at that. 1 
did it for Lingen’s suke and not for money.” ; 

“Phen how about tha Sheriff down at Ogallala’ " sugeested Jun, quoting 
another rumour. 

“That Sheriff had been swearing that he'd kill me on sight. and T don’t allow any 
man to hunt ine but what he'll find me quickern he wants inthe end, Tt ain't that 
I object to risk my life for money; it’s killing another man for money that lets me 
ont.” 

“That's just it,” returned Jim.“ Irs because T don't want any killing that mn 
asking you to go over there. Now, if Pwas to go over with the whole outfit, there's 
just ten of us, and Megiuw vould come down on us with his thirty from hoth ranches, 
an’ there'd be more fur a-flying than seme folks have hay. But if you went alone 
then Megaw ecowdn't bring a whele host of men ageitist ene, and, as for doing anys 
thing himself, why, he ain't liable to go guiming fer Lingen’s pardner while there's 
plenty of buffalo knockin about.” ; , ; : 

“There again, Jim. Tf T went over at all it would just be as one af the Three Bar 
boys, and nothing at all to do with Lingen’s parduer. When Dinect a man, I want 
to be standing in the boots I've got on at that minnte and not in the heats I wore 
when I shot a Sheriff or got away with Ingham, E want to he taken for what [aio 
that day and not for what [ was i nenth or a year age, That's me, every the. 

“But about this ranch at Willow Springs, You say yourself that) you 
paid that old buffalo hunter, Jolmson, to stop en it aml represent for you, and A : 
couple of months ago he turned round and sold it te Mecstw. ear ae sea 
that if somebody was to go over and lay it all ont to hin, strancnt er rete a 
Megaw would draw out at onee, pros ided you paid him whet he gave Johnsen ¢ 

Ly ain't nequainted with John Mevzw ¢ net enoush to ae de 
not the kind ‘of a hai pin he is. Man, Mewiw himself put mp ae snl “0 i 
Johnson stood out fo: a wit. L believe he wave him ten punutes to choose whether 
he'd take the money anu zo, or take the Jed amd step. 

"You believe, but are you sure?" persisted Tresorva. 
himself?” 

“Do ye think he woul 

“If he a man he a oe ad hel” 
hope he was man enough to brag it out te Gee sae * replied di 

Perrhen, how would 1 be if you rerle ascer wl anki it a te | 

«You think we'd mebbe get to shooting one Alig mind going over in 
suppose,” retorted the other drily., a de mle ap to sell the ronch then Ww 
asking him fuirly. If he says he didn't pth " ie My a And if he sass he did, 
tell him from you that youll vive him tack S a : soe 18 \ iv: Yon see, E want to 
then I can be your witness to tluit art en MT det + ea no stovk in shooting 
keep things smooth, so there Woke no statin. ee 


“Did he tell you so 


ae anid Pin seftly, pipe im hand 
tat te rae f o Cut a job like that IT should 


‘ Ps } » one 
SG a you'd better yo ovr. there toaierbaw. Youu did him at the Bull Rock 
ranch,” settled Jim. aiscacat, parse te pew: Sait 

“That's all right,” pursued Tresor Puen. turmmyg to the twe an ne 


i take it kindly if yeu stop 
Was Phat ditest Totake it kindly 1 a 
ey eon it Shs ‘Phyo Bar outtit. T want ty do everything 


now if you two ure rl 
and introduce me to Megiaw its 
in the smoothest possible kind vo 
“That ain't my section of the jaiyer" 
a-going that way to-morrow, : atk 
: Lae me to cee oe lareeie poe thev found that Mesae 
i an the three reaches 3 es te Fe ret elu (ea 
Pe isin fas Willow Si ee listat sae be u snranel ae 
és ‘i id a corral. This deauablec ane leat (Utes , fastiulinesd ott 
te eae ae Hehted down at the catan, which wis the only buriding 
erected on the place in dispute seemed Geol wetted ALwAL 8 re 
canes Megaw's Sate seat shen ’ the Apap which bas hy aived Land 
because it is expected um y 


of wiv. 


ahd Siblal; ‘but yeu con het that Dap 


Jer the cireuuns ties 


spiritual grace to 
redeem it; and the 
little he had) broke 
short off as he 
caught sight of the 
Three Bars branded 
on the near shoulder 
of Tresorva’'s horse, 

“Oh, that's your brand, ia it?" said 
he. * And what in the mame of fore 


tune air you a-huntin’ here #"” = ? 
According to all rue this: should ant) 


have been the last speech Dut one 
preceding “trouble,” but the insulted one merely cocked his hat afresh as he 
drawled in answer, 

“Tl tell you what [ain't a-hunting. and that’s a fight with you. I've not ridden 
sixty miles to wind up on the end of a shooting iron—you may bet what you like op 
that.” 

~ You've come sixty miles, hey you? Well, now: you can just climb on to that 
air saddle again, and ride another sixty. Yon ain't a-goin’ to stop on no ranch a 
inne.” Megaw's thiunb was booked in his pistol helt, to emphasise the cock of 
his chin as he spoke. 

“Tim sorry to hear it, Mr. Megaw, and LT reekon then that the sooner I get supper 
and wo the better you'll like it 7” 

You get no supper on any ranch o? mine,” retorted Megaw. 
pie-biters round me.” 

Even the cook, a dozen. yards away, held his lida still, to wait for the answer 
tothis. ‘To refuse a meal to any man, and then on top of that to use the insulting 
© pie-biter” was a something which might not be matched in a lifetime. But 
Tresorva was imperturbabie. 

= Then LE guess Vd better water my horse hefore you include that,” said he, as 
he began to lead the animal tuwards the water-hole, to the right of the cabin. 

Megaw whipped out his six-shooter, and levelled it. 

“Stop! HOLE step and T down you,” snapped he, 

There was a faint swell, at last, in the other's voice as he turned round. “Do 
you mean, honest Injun, that the poor cuss of a cayuse can’t have a drop of water P 
You know that this is the only water-hole for sumething like twenty miles, and, 
moreover, T don't just know where that one lies.” - 

The disgust on the faces of his own men should have warned Megaw, but he 
hid not sense enough to serve him,“ IN give you just ten seconds to git,” 
said he. 

Number One of the two guests broke down,“ Megaw,” cried he from the 
corner of the cabin, “that’s Lingen’s pardner you're a-fooling with.” 

This meddling was eqnally against ever known law of the prairte, but it served 
to show how little real strength was in) Megaw, For, at the interruption, he let 
lis pistol sag half way down while he cast a quick glince over his a a It 
was the shot which struck the cylinder of his weapon, and sent it flying, that woke 
hin up to his error in tine to obey the simultaneous command: “ Up with your 
hands, Megaaiw !" 

With both hands stretched at full length above his bead, he looked, with new 
interest and white face, at the man who now held 
the drop on him. The smile was yone, and a dark 
grin quivered pussionately for an instant on 
Tresorva’s features is he spoke, “John Meveiaw, 
last night T said that you were entitled to a 
hearing. [guess you've had it now, and what 1 
think of you isn't worth the words—i skunk is 


“TIL have no 


Tie shat steuck the cylinder of dus 
wectpan, and seat cl hyng 
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« gentleman alongside you. But for the sake of the boys that ride for you I'll 
atop and tuke a bite of supper—I wouldn't like it to be brought up to them that 
any man was turned away from their camp without wanpee. So now you'll sit 
down in front of me—with your hands up—uand you'll the cook to bring me 
1 bite of supper, and, while I'm eating, you'll ask one of the boys to oblige you by 
watering my horse. Savey ? . 

“You see,” continued reserta, as the other obeyed, “ not a man of your outfit will 
oull his to help you. And it ain't only because that to do so would mean 
straight oath for you, it’s because Le fi all mad and ’shamed to think they should 
cave’ beet anyway mixed up with such derned foolish meanness as yourn. If Mpa 
pulled and downed me straight off, you would have been some sort of a man, if only 
reeause you didn't give a cuss for what men thought of you. But to have the drop 
on me, and then to hum and haw and bellow about till I got the drop on you 
austeud, it’s enough to let any man out.” 

Megaw wilted. 

“I didn’t know you were Lingen’s pardner,” quavered he. “ If I'd known—— i 

“Yes, no doubt,” interrupted the other. “I guess you'd have skunked around 
just like the cayote you are. But when I meet a fellow I want to know how much 
of him is man, and not how much of him is mean enough to sit and suck on his 
mouthpiece becuuse of something that happened yesterday or last year. And that's 
how I come to know that all of you is skunk, bar what’s cayote.” 

Here Tresorvu broke off to eat, holding the bread and beefsteak as a sort of 
rough sandwich in his left hand, while his right still held ready the cocked six- 
shooter which secured the peace. Then a cup of black coffee to finish off with and 
he spoke again. 

“Stand up, Megaw, and turn your back to me while I mount.” 

Again Megaw obeyed, and as soon as he was mounted Tresorva continued : 

« Now, John, you and me'll take a little stroll, just fur enough to allow me to get 
out of range before you get back and find your gun again.” 

As Megaw walked, keeping pace with the horse ut about four feet from the off 
stirrup, the master of the situation sat skewed half round in the saddle, the comer 
of one eye looking well ahead, the tail of the other upon the camp behind, and all 
the rest of his vision keen upon his prisoner. A hundred and fifty yards from the 
cabin he stopped. 

“How much did you give Johnson?” said he suddenly. 

“ Five hundred,” blurted out Megaw before he could think. 

“ And ten minutes to take it in or have his head shot off,” went on the other 
evenly. ‘ Well, I'm to tell you that the old man of the Three Bur outfit will give 
you your money back rather than have any trouble.” é 

“ But I hain’t a-goin’ to sell the place. I need it in my business,” 

“Yes, and I guess Jim needs it in his business too. But that would 
have been nothing to me if you had let me talk quietly instead of 
drawing your gun und sahsing me like you did. So now I'm 
a-taking a hand in this game myself. You gave Johnson ten 
minutes, but I'll play fairer and give you ten days. If at the 
end of ten days abe haven't given this ranch over to the Three 
Bar outfit then I’m a-going to jump her for myself. There's 
only one man would buck yo it—and that’s you; so I shall 
just load up my little gun then and go after that man at once 
an that's me, every time; G. Tresorva, Lingen's pardner. 

ow git!” 

nore pr. As straight and as fast as he could go he 
headed back for the cabin, and the rifle which he knew was leaning in 
one corner of it. A dozen paces before he reached it he had to cross 
the bed of a emuill, dry creek, which drew down here to join the greater 
dry creek, running at right angles to it, some forty yards mt to the 
tight. The water-hole lay at the junction of these two, and the camp 
Gre and waggon were midway between it and the cabin, which had been 
ignored by the boys in making camp. 

Striking the little creek right opposite the door, he found himself 
full breast against five feet of a cut bank, and, turning along to find 
aome slope out, he cast an eye back and saw that Tresorva was still 
keeping a leisurely walk parallel to the strip of brush which lined the 
course of the greater creek. Then he found a way out and in another 
minute had dashed into the cabin, seized the rifle, and was taking a rest 
out of the window gup. 

The distance was easy, being little over three hundred yards, 
and he could not tell whether he hit his mark or not, but through 
the smoke of the shot he saw Tresorva turn and spur full s 
into the brush; and he wondered in emphatic speech why the fellow had taken 
cover. 

“ For the saine reason that I'm a-taking to the Lig creek—to get out of aim,” 
cried the cook from the waggon, as he seized an armful of blankets, and darted 
away, followed by boys and guests together, likewise laden. “Let Mr. Megaw 
play his own hand this time,” said one man to another, as they piled down 
the bank by the water-hole, thoroughly disgusted, and almost ready to be glad if 
he should be shot. 

Megaw wiped his mouth, and thumbed another cartridge home. He knew that 
his meanness had long since left the monthly wages as the only bond betwixt the 
men and himself, but he felt it keenly all the same, and he looked with a nervous 
eye at the neurest corner of the brush, where it came within thirty paces of the 
cabin. He wondered whether it would be wiser to make a dash for the brush 
himself, and so stalk his stalker, but he hung so long irresolute that he grew afraid 
lest he should be too late, and so stayed peering fur some sign of hisenemy. But 
nothing stirred, and the suspense ate the bottom out of his stomach till the sickness 
of dread drove him to the door to attempt an escape. He wanted to get to the 
creek-bed with the rest. He wanted the company of his fellows. 

One step outside, and a bullet passed so close to his nose, that the backward 
spring he so suddenly took landed him well inside again. “Trapped! by all 
that’s good and holy!” he croaked to luinself as he leant against the further wall. 
And trapped he was. The shack wis a mere empty twelve feet by sixteen affair, 
built of rough cottonwood logs, not straight enough to lie close, and still unchinked 
or plastered. ? 

The door and only window were both on the side facing the little ereck and 
the brush beyond, while the roof sloped the ssme way also. He could neither go 
out through the roof or the door without being potted. He might as well have 
been a steer in a corral—and he jumped half-a-yard straight up into the air as 
a bullet smashed the hammer of his rifle and then tore his Lootleg half-way round. 

Crouching now in the farthest comer, he was hardly down before another bullet 
thwitted into the log so close past his eyes as to make them wink instinctively. 
But he had seen enough to give him a new shake. Tresorva had gained the little 
creek, and was firing over the edge of the cut bank, no more than a dozen paces 
away. “He's got a Winchester, and he's Lingen’s pardner; never misses a shot. 
He's just =a with me before he plugs me for good,” whispered Megaw, as he 
waited for the next shot. 

But instead there came a quiet drawl, as Tresorva stuck his rifle out over the 
edge of the cut bank, and took easy aim. “ Mr John Megaw, I hear that you are a bit 


He began to dance for all he 
was worth. 
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Now if you was to give us a few steps it might kinder 
You have the floor, Mr. Megaw, dunce!” and 
a bullet took off the lowest layer of his boot-heel. Megaw jumped up. He knew 
the meaning of that “cowboy invitation to the dance. e had used it himself 
upon others, and was now to taste the delights of it himself. He began to dance 
for all he was worth, like some new sort of bear in a cage, prodded to work by his 
kee 


of « daisy at dancing. : 
liven up these proceedings a little. 


r. 
Nad while he leapt, and gasped for breath, he could hear the drawl outside 
continuing. ‘“ Not the worst kind, Mr. Megaw, considering there ain't no fiddler. 
But here's a little music, some,” and another shot made the leg of the other boot 
@ap down against its fellow. . 

And go it went on, sarcasm and shots, until Megaw felt the room begin to heave 
and dip, and at last, just as he staggered to fall, came the relief. “Thank you, 
Mr. Meguw. Now you can take a drink, if there is any whisky inside there, 
which there wasn't. 

The victim built no hopes on the coming of nightfall, for he knew that the 
brilliant prairie moon would leave little of darkness, but he wondered how long it 
would be before his tormentor tired of the sport and ended it with a last shot. 
Nay, he began to wonder whether it would be with a shot, or something else. 

But as night drew on and Tresorva made no sign, he tired of wondering, and 
simply waited. He did not know that Tresorva been making explanations to 
Siddal—who had crawled up the creek to him—and that those explanations had 
sitisfied the boys. But about midnight he thought he would try and crawl out. 
He brought it upon himself ; the shot came go close this time as to cut the skin, and 
the drawl had a warning tone as it rose again. “I see you have the floor, Mr. 
Megaw, and as I guess it ain't over amusing out here a-keeping the other cayotes off 
you, why, perhaps you'll oblige. Balance all.” 

As ihe wretched Megaw began to “balance,” the voice continued: “And as this 
hyer light ain't quite daylight for shocking. perhaps you'd better put in your best 
licks—unless you like this ranch so well that youd like to be buried here—there 
might be an accident otherwise.” 

This time the torment was kept up till the victim fell from sheer exhaustion, and 
the ironical “ Thank you, Mr. Megaw,” was the last sound till daylight. Thenasthe 
da opened to the widest across the prairie, Tresorva begun again. ‘“ Good-morning, 
Joon ! [believe I’ve heard that.you reckon yourself a bit of adudeatdancing. Now | 
could you ae oblige the company P”” ; 


But John had come to the breaking point of his endurance. Life was not worth 
the price. Rising to his feet he strode across the floor, shouting angrily, “ An’ I 
believe I've heard say that Megaw will see you hanged before he'll 


dance another doggoned step. An’ he’s a-coming out to be shot un’ 
done with too.” 

He reached the last word and the door at the same time, but, on 
the threshold he stopped with a jerk, for the muzzle of a Winchester 
was sturing him between the eyes, and over it he could see the grey 
drawn face of Tresorva, taking a two-eyed sight at him. The black 
emptiness of that muzzle seemed to enlarge and grow till it shut out 
everything save the two eyes behind it, and the courage of his despair 
seemet! to have dropped suddenly away from him, till he could have 
«himpered some foolish excuse but that he was holding his breath so 
tight in expectation of the shot which would kill him. He wondered 
chillily where it would strike. 

But instead of the rifle, he heard the voice again in a bitter draw! : 
“So, Mr. John Megaw, you think you'd rather not dance any more?” 
‘i Defiance came up again. “Shoot and be hanyed to you,” snapped 

eguw. 

“Ah! that so?” went on the other. “ Well, I guess [ll fool you 
this time; I ain't a-going to kill any man just because you order it, 
oot even yourself. But I want to talk about this ranch. Last 
evening I gave you ten days to decide in, but it appeared you only 
wanted ten minutes, for inside that you were popping at me from 
behind my back. Well, I ain't got no grudge against you for 
that; only a cut across the body, and a hole through the thick 
of my left arm ”—here he lifted the arm and showed the bloody 
handkerchief tied round it—" so we'll let that drop for the minute, 
in case we agree about the rest. You've had your little try, and 
missed, and consequently I've jumped the ranch from you, 
beginning from the first shot that drove you back into the shack 
yester evening. Now, the thing is, will you be a fool, or will you 
. take the five hundred dollars that I offered you out on the 
prairie? Remember, I'm going to hold the ranch in any case. ou gave me ten 
seconds to git in when you had the drop on me; I'll ‘give you the same now tu 


decide in, and when it’s up— "” but the tone gave Megaw not the slightest clue to 
what would happen. : 

And before ne could decide he heard the counting rise; “six, seven, eight.” Tle 
wilted. “I'll tuke the five hundred.” 


“ You heard that, gentlemen #” said Tresorva, looking at Megaw but speakins 
to the two guests and the Loys, who now appeared grouped between the wagyon and 
the end of the cabin. 
ss is i guess we wouldn't need ears as long as mule’s ears to hyear that,” drawled 

dda, 

Megaw turned, and his grey face went white to sce the witnesses of his shine. 
But Tresorva was continuing. 

“Now, Mr. John Megaw, you've been _a-going to school since yesterdiy, 
and I guess you've learnt something. For one thing, you'll not be so 
ready to fool round with a shooting-iron that you neither use nor leave 
alone. And perhaps you'll see the fooliubisens of shooting at all, unless you're 
dead certain to hit ina worth-while place. Kill, or keep still, and don't talk too 
much about either, that's my motto. 

_" But you've sold me this ranch, with these gentlenien as witnesses, and go they're 
witnesses, too, that the boss of the Three Bur outfit shall send the money to your 
bank, as soon as he knows of the deal. 

“ And now I'm going to give you something to help you remember both whit 
oe ve learned and what you've’sold. I've got your signature to the business 
were "—lifting the bandaged arm—“ and now I'll give you mine. Look this way, 
and stand perfectly still, till I shoot twice. Now!” and with the word, bang! one 
shot tore a hole in the flap of Megaw's right ear, while before he could c p his 
land up to that, the second shot took off the ighe of the left. 

“You have it, Mr. Megaw. You're ear-marked with the mark of G. Tresorva, 
who was Lingen’s pardner; who was the man that shot the Sheriff at Ogallala, 
and who moreover was, and is, and always will be, a man that never kills 
unless he can't get out of it; but if he has to kill, then he kills his man 
nis cond be kick any more. And that's me, again, every time—and don't you never 

loubt it. 
__ Then turning to Siddal, he concluded: “ But Jim's got the call over me—he was 
Fig efter all, end I was Ke Fee meokonied we'd get to shooting and settle 
it that way. so we did, an at's w i i 
dollars—he mustn't have all the duff.” ANE OO GaN nennne eee 
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-N the evening of Jaimary 26th, 1899, HAILS. Pelorws, third-class eruiser. 
and torpedo-boat No, 30. hotly pursued by a French Squadron of two first- 
class eruisers and a battle-ship, had been obliged to take refuge behind the 
line of newly-erected sea forts at Weymouth. 

The cruiser and her consort were charged with the immediate delivery of certain 
important. dispatches to the Admiral of the Channel Fleet then off shant, and. 


“sconséquently.:when, on ‘the: morning: of ‘the’ 29th. Commander Waurre of ‘the “Pelorus, | 
found himself. still hemmed in ‘by. the’‘Frenchinen, in “spite -of: two, gallant ‘attempts. 


to break through, his’ condition could not be truthfully descrijed'as a calm and 
placid one. 

“Tl tell you what it is.” he is saying to Norman, lieutenant in command of 
No. 36, as they pace the deck of the Pelorus together. “there's treachery some- 
where. We were bound to have got through last night if somebody had not blown 
the gaff. And do you meun to tell me those fellows out there would have wasted all 
this time on such small fry xs ourselves, if they hadn't known that we've got some- 
thing more than powder und shot on board ? Ry Heavens! when J do iny my hands 
on the man. Tl) take care that he dances for this It'll be the Death Dunce—to the 
tune of a dozen rifles. And I’ve nearly got him” 

“Good Heavens! Who?” ejuculutes Normiun. 

“ Speak of the devil——” mutters Warre in reply. casting a glunce from beneath 
scowling brows at an officer—his second in comnmand—who has just emerged from 
the after companion. 

“What, Nares? Never!" and Norman's face, which had been gradually darken- 
ing at Warre’s words. again brightens , 

es tell you yes!” ee Wane. “T've got almost certain proof. But I'll 


circumvent him yet, hang him. Not a word to arouse his suspiciuns, though.” 
a Nares! I was just going to 


Then, as Naregadvances and salutes—"ah. here you ure, f 
send for you. Norman and I have been talking over another plan for acl J 
am going to.try and get through alone—I fancy there is more chance for Be t tal 
two. There will be no moon, so that's.a great point in our fuvour. 1 shal hug t “4 
shore on the eastern side, and try to slip ont under the cliffs. while Norman wit 
his torpedo craft will create a diversion ou the other. znd draw off their attention, 
in which laudable work you will assist by taking half-a-dozen men and manning ie 
of those screw-passenger bouts up the harbour. You will allow a ome of 
your two vessels on the western sifle of the Bay to be perceived oy t fl : a ni 
though very guardedly and of course quite ‘unintentionally’; an , welts 3 ey be 
engaged in chasing you back again into the harbour, I hope to get clear amity, te) 
ou quite understand ?.” ee 
r «Quite, sir,” replied Nares. “ By Jove: a splendid idea ee 
“T'm glad you think so,” says Warre very quietly. though > oe de a s juste 
trace of irony in the tone. “ It's abont time we tanaved to beat ‘ ae fk a , 
understand why those other attempts failed to coms off —and he looks Nures 
straight in the face. . 
astily stoops to arming. a coil of rope aii bes : 
ee erates Tren, with a sidden burst of angers What swab ofa 
dsman coiled that end. I wonder; Fli—— : =a zi sie 
i somes that,” says Warre, interrupting him. “We've Hot argc eit) 
at present without bothering about tritles. You d better ae ap hee A 
once—it is‘now hilf-past two. Arrange it with the owner, ane le ae ont tt is 
mouth shut ;~it will: be made worth-his while. . Dont tuke hee - F eeabeiht 
dark—six o'clock will do. Get up steam carts om oo Lee 46 pusiness 
prompt. And,” as Nares turns awiy. “for anime ile ee cots dat aan 
guietly ; don’t let the slightest inkling get abre aid of w a i i ' . 
° ° ° * » Ls 
. e face of kind and sea. A man-of- 
Tt is three hours later. Darkness rests on the fa de cape a 
war's boat, her crew motionless upon their oars, lies 0 j e euiie Senna tees 
miles from the town. Suddenly a bright light tleame INO ee sauffled oars send 
At a whispered word of command from the oer a a 
the boat gently forward until the keel zrites on the sand. 
“Qui va 1a?” softly says the man im the stern 
“ Le vengeur,” replies a voice from the snore 
“ Any news?” 
“Yes.” ; 
The officer makes his any i a . ' 
‘ eure from out the darkness. i w re? 
by iz engin 29 ami,” says the former. td poe a a I'm 
“Sh—sh! Gently!” says i A le There's a new plan for faint. pe 
followed; but I dare say t's ee ae der the cliffs on the eastern side of the 
Pelorus is to try and make her wiy out. - et hee eeiads, YOU enlient 
Bay. while Number 36 and a tub ict as coe nmust look after. The decoys start 
craft will do for them ; it’s the other Sa Bend launch out bere to keep wateh. 
at eight, the Pelorus ten minutes ee Legal” 
Surround her as she comes up. amd blow her to bhtzes. 
“And what about you 2” 
“QO ver mind me. ama 
tub BT at ee saat oer forget | The eastern io . 
hurry up, Pin lite alrowly, aunt des roe gees 


wsand jumps aor. Ho is at once joined 


I'm going to have command of the 
Bonsoir, monsieur. I must 
into the darkness. while the 


T shall he all right. 


By &. W. Smrrn. 


———, Pee 


AN EPISODE OF THE ANGLO-FRENCH WAR OF 1898-1900. 


Frenehmin jumps aboard hig bot, As shé pushes off two figures rise from behind 
a large boulder close at hand, and follow the traitor into the town. 
ry ° » ° * ° ° ® ® 

7.30. p.m. Lieutenant Nures steps on board the Pelarna to report his vessel 
ready for sea. He fines the Commander in his cabin, engaged in earnest conversition 
with Lieutenant Norman, (0) os eee Fen 

- Well, Nares. is your craft wll réady.?? asks Warre,lookimg ape. 220 

“ All ready.'sir,!.1s the reply: -* Ope eg RAN Ee Ea aaah Romy at 

“That's good. T have just decided to change our plan a little, but we shall want 
the steamer all the same, I have come to the conclusion that after all 1 shall have 
more chance to get. out round the Portland side, so we will just exchange ; [will 
take the western side and you two will operate on the exstern. And there's another 
slight change. Norman will take comuand of the steamer, and you will go with 
him. No. 36 les too low in the water, and is altogether toe smal te adequately 
represent the Pelorus, so that duty will devolve upon your craft. That's why I am 
sending both of you with her. You will have almost all the decoying to do, 80 give 
her every chance without having yourselves blown out of the water. The stenmer 
will Jeave at eight; the torpedo-boat ten minutes later. You havo a risky job, and 
a dificult one. but F can trust you to bring it through all right.” 

Nares’ eyes huve been opening wider and wider as though horror-stricken at 
some dreadful sight. At length he finds his voice. 

“But wouldn't er—er—I beg your pardon —but I—I—should have thought the 
original plan the better one, if ] may be allowed to say so,” he stanumers, 

“And why?” asks Warre sharply. 

“ Well—er—cr —there seems to be more -er—er--shelter on the eastern side, 
The western is so very open.” 

“That's the reason I'm taking it,” is the calm rejoinder.“ [t's room L want, not 
shelter,” with a marked emphasis on the hast word. 

“ But—er—” 

“Well?” there is a ripple of imperfectly restrained anger in Warre's voice. 

“J—I—really wouldn't alter it, sir,” and the man's voice becomes almost pleading 
in its tone." 1]—~" 

“Confound it, sir, I didn't ask you what you would do. Your business is to obey 
orders, not to give 
advice. What on earth 
do Pte mean by your 
multitudinous o bjec- 
tions? Have you had 
any special informiition ~ 
as to the enemy's move- 
ments * ™ 


© Le Vengeur” replies a voice 
From the share, 


42 


Nares snatches at the suggestion like a drowning man at a straw. 

“ Well,” hesitatingly, “ I—er—did hear that they are watching the western side 
very closely.” S 

“Qh! Who did you hear that from P” 

“The look-out at.the fort.” 

“Who has just reported to me that the enemy's ships are patrolling the whole 
bay in a perfectly impartial manner, scouring every part of it equally. Ve 
strange, isn't.it? Have you had any other information? If not, perhaps you will 
kindly go on board your boat at once, and see that everything is ready tu cast off” 
(looking at his watch) “in ten minutes.” . 

Nares’ fuce has gone ashy pale. His legs seem almost unable to carry him, 
whilst his stammering tongue appears to have lost its 
function of speech, 

“ There—is—something else,” he gasps. “ I've—heard— 
that—the enemy expect to be reinforced by a couple of ships 
this evening—and—that they mean to watch the western 
side particularly closely.” 

arre has jumped to his feet, his face dark with wrath. 

“Oh! And from whom did you get that, pray?” 

“Well, I'm—I'm—scarcely at liberty to say,” is the 
hesitating reply. 

“No!” thunders Warre, his anger at length bursting 
forth. “No! I should scarcely think you were at liberty to 
aay '""— mimicking the other's words—‘confound you! 
Traitor! Coward!” and for a moment it seems as though 
he will fell the man to the deck. He regains control over 
himself, however, and with a forced calmness continues: _. 
“ Now, my. friend, you've been very free with your informa- 
tion; let me give you some. : bet mis, : 

“Since Monday afternoon: we have madé three successive - 
attempts to break out of this place, and each time we have - 
been fuiled. Why? Because for the first time in the annals 
of the British Navy it has given birth to a traitor; and, God”. 
help us, he is on board my ship!" and the man's voice. @ 

_. treinbles +a -little.--““It- was only -yesterday: I-gained “a. 

 hint..of it. “-Such..a. thought never would, have entered 
my mind of its. own accord. -To-day.I- determined to yet 
to the bottom of the affair—to prove its truth or its 
falsity. 

~ Accordingly, I invented a little plan, not for 
practical purposes, but for the enemy's information 
and uee if he whom I suspected proved to be the— 
the—I[ can scarcely say the word, it seems foreign 
to our lunguage—the traitor I feared. And such ca 
he proved—a traitor to his Queen and country. 
Two men—perhaps no better than they should be, 
but, thank God, true Englishmen—were the witnesses 
ot his treachery. One of those men was myself; 
the other stands by me. Together we followed the scoundrel, and with our own ears 
heard him retail my plan to an officer of the enemy ! " 

Nares’ face is all drawn and haggard, his eyes wild. He is about to speak, but 
Warre raises his hand. 

“Not a word! Remember that as soon as that man’s name passes my lips this 
becomes a court of inquiry. It hasn't passed them yet, and I sincerely hope, if he 
has a spark of manliness in him, that there will be no need for it to do so. Well, so 
far in proof of his treachery. But what could have been his motive? This was the 
next question to which I wanted an.answer. I could partly guess at it—some 
measure of bad feeling-towards myself because of a little affair which a true man 
would have fétgotten long ago. ut there was more than this, I knew; so I tried 
him in another way. I pretended to have altered my first arrangement in such a 
way that his ship was to have taken the place of mine, so that his ship, with him in 
tt, was to have gone to the doom to which he would have sent mine—‘ blown to 
blazes!’ Nares winces. “We very soon found out the other motive then— 
nothing more nor less than downright, arrant cowardice.” 

The deadly white face opposite ‘his own flushes red to the temples. Warre notes 
the sign and proceeds. 

“* For such a man there are only two alternatives. Either, branded as a traitor 
and a coward, to be tried and hanged, his family overwhelmed with disgrace, his aged 
father and mother brought down to the grave with shame at having given birth to 
that infamous thing, a traitor——” 
au God, not that!” groans the unhappy man, sinking on his knees. “ Not 
that!” 

“ Or,” proceeds the stern voice, “to keep his name unstained; to 
sti] a man, and, above all, an Englishman; to-blot out cowardice an 
th» only wa ible.” 

“ How ?” is the piteously eager query. 

“By death! Listen. Take the steamer along the eastern side, where the French- 


Lc 
} HOW SHALL WE PASS THE LONG EVENINGS? 
Se 


t The Shadow of Christmas 


The weather is inclement both in town and country. How are we to spend 
the long Sunday afternoons when we are forced to remain within doors? 

There is only one periodical published in this country to which we can 
recommend you as pure, elevating, and at the same time intercsting literature 
for Sunday afternoon reading. 


The Sunday Reader 


is published every Thursday, and costs only one penny. It is intended 
essentially for Sunday afternoon reading, and as a counteraction to the evil 
influence of the sporting paper. It contains two splendid complete stories 
every week, an instalment of an entrancing serial, scores of interesting articles, 
and many amusing anecdotes. 

It "le Profusely Mlustrated 


man, sinking on his knees. 


rove himself 
treachery in 


is now upon us. The 
evenings rapidly grow 


“Oh, God, not that!” groans the unhappy 


longer and longer. ; 


throughout by the leading black and white ertists of the day, and oncea }) 


month a magnificent plate, suitable for framing, is present free with each copy. | 
The Christmas number of The Sunday Iteader will be published at the 
beginning of December, and, although it will be equal to any sixpenny journal, 
the price will be only twopence. 
4 EVERY THURSDAY. THE SUNDAY READER. PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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our men before you reach them; draw their fire—and 


66 ee ee Choose quickly. It is death either way—death 


may God have mercy on your soul. 
with honour or a traitor’s doom.” — 
Nares had risen to his feet again. 
“Ts there nothing else?” he asks. 
“Why ask such a question ?” is the reply. 
did my. duty there would be no alternative at all. You Ferd 
for imparting information to the enemy—a crime which, as eid now, cal Te 
expiated in one way. I'm not a hard man; I’ve done more ninety-nine out o 
a lrundred would have done in time of war, You must see for yourse that there 
is only one thing for it—death! The difference lies here—if you are alive to-morrow 
it will be a traitor’s death; if you die to-night it is as an 
honourable man.” . 
Yor see it all,” says Nares slowly. “A traitor! 
Heavens! I never seemed to it until now. A traitor! 
What will the old folks say? What will the fellows say? 
What will England say? No, I must ke pee old name 
clean. What a debt I owe you, Warre"— agitation all 
thought of difference of rank has vanished—“for bringing 
me to myself, and for giving me this chance. You, too, 
.’ above all) This is heaping coals of fire on my head.” And 
“ the wretched man sinks on the settee and buries his face in 
his hands. . 
Warre lays his hand on his shoulder. 
“Thank God, your better self has won!” he ane gently. 
“T knew you would come through all right, You'll take her 
in?” 
.“ T will,” says Nares, rising. “Can you. trust meP" His 
‘voice ig-steady,-and his: look once more that of an honest man. 
Warre takés his hand and'wrings it warmly, , . 
“Lean!” he says; “ with all my heart!” Then drawing 
himself up_and ‘taking out his watch: “Just ei ht! 
Lieutenant Nares, you will take command. of the steamboat 
; and will sail at once, keeping close to the eastern side of 
the bay:'.: In-:euch * ways';as..you may * think.’ best: you: will’ attract.:the:. 
enemy's: -attention,- taking such measures.for. the safety:: of -your. ‘men, 
“however, as-you. may déeni advisable, . Lieutenant: Norman,. your .command 
will sail ten minutes later. At that interval you et bly have an 
opportunity of effectively using your torpedoes. Good-bye, Norman, in 
case we don't meet again.” . 
“ Good-bye, sir.” 
“ Good-bye, Nares.” 
“ Good-bye, sir,” is the calm reply. 
up the si ‘a ea . 


His look is steadier now as he faces Warre. 


“What else could there be? If I 
You would. now -be under: arrest 
can only be 


The two men salute and disappear 


* * * * ° s e s 


A stexmer is steadily making her way out to sea under the cliffs on the 
eastern side of Weymouth Bay. She is evidently desirous of creeping out 
unobserved, under cover of the darkness, for she shows no lights, and 
keeps very close tothe land. But if this is so, the attempt is futile, as: not only 
has she already betrayed her whereabouts in two or three different ways, 
but a small launch has also noted her presence, and immediately steamed away 
into the darkness, Suddenly a bright light flashes into the sky for a moment; 
then disappears. 

The watchful eye of the solitary man at the steamer’s helm notes the flash—his 
hands involuntarily tighten on the spokes of the wheel. He is alone on board—his 
crew were put off half a mile further back. Heaven only knows what he is suffering, 
as, with engines fixed at half speed, his Loat forges steadily ahead. Already he 
begins to distinguish two huge forms looming away on the starboard bow, while 
another is coming up on his quarter. But he never falters; with set teeth and 
staring eye he keeps her headed fur the open sea. . 

A rocket soars skyward from one of the dark masses. Next moment hell iteelf 
seems to break Joose. Tongues of flame rend the darkness; the very air seems to 
quake with the thunder and rattle of large and small arms; whilst a perfect storm 
of shot and shell is poured upon the doomed craft. In six minutes the 
hp passenger steamer is transformed into a mass of wreckage and sinks beneath 
the wave. 

But vengeance is at hand. Unobserved amidst the terrible din, a long, black 
object has crept up to within a short distance of; he French ships, and within three 
minutes after the commencement of the firing Norman has launched his first 
torpedo. It misses, and he comes in closer. ‘t'wo minutes later he launches his 
second, and this time it finds its mark, for just as the etern of the wrecked steamer 
disappears beneath the surface, the huge French battle-ship heels over, and with a 
mighty plunge follows her to a watery grave. 

Search lights immediately flash out, and guns are turned on the fleeing stranger, 
but, though a few shots fall close around her, No. 36 is soon out of danger, safe 
folded within the protecting arms of the Weymouth forts; whilst the Pelorus speeds 
merrily down the Channel. 
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THE VERY BEST PAPER OF ITS KIND ON EARTH. 
SuSE EEEEEnireemnmimesee meet ope een 


SHORT STORIES. 


Tus budget of fiction-done-up-in-small-parcels appeara every Tuesday. 
Each number contains from five to eight complete stories by popular authors, 
and is embellished with illustrations by clever artists. There are also 
instalments of two serial tales: 


THE GOLD MAGNET, by George Griffith, 


being the story of the adventures and misadventures of those people who come 
into possession of an instrument that is attracted to gold in the same way as 


' the needle of the mariner's compass is drawn to iron. And 


MERESIA, by Winifred Graham, 
the scene of which is laid in Spain, on which country the eyes of the world will 


' shortly be centred. In addition to these attractions Short Stories offers prizes 


in simple competitions, and its correspondence page will be found crammed 
with information of general interest. 


EVERY TUESDAY. SHORT STORIES, PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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“No. 3#7, Holborn.” 


a1 Medals Awarded. | 


Derby Roll - Top Desks 
are the 

Finest in the World, 
and the 


Standard for Comparison. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To anyone mentioning this paper 
we offer the Oak Desk, as illus- 
trated, at £838 8s. net. Usual 

price £12 12s.:° “Size 42 inches long; ¥ 
30 inches deep, 48 inches high. @ 


All Sizes in Oak, Walnut or 
Mahogany. 


neal 


| Makes an Unique Christmas Present, ee 


and one that will be a ‘Lasting ratification. 


Prices from £6 6s. upwards, 
according to size and quality. 


LETTER FILING CABINETS: 


The Globe Cabinet Filing System prevents all confusion, They are 

5. Simple, Accurate, Durable, and Comprehensive. The Drawer is Unequalled, 

and the Index easily changed. The arrangement of Indices and Contents 

* dabels can be made to suit any business. They are made in Oak and 

- Walnut, with and without Roll Front. No punching holes in letters or 

documents. Any paper found instantly without deranging remainder. 
Made in thirteen different sizes and in two qualities. 


A LARGE VARIETY OF SPECIALITIES IN OFFICE & LIBRARY PURNITURE IN STOCK. 


A WERNIGKE ELASTIC SYSTEM BOOKCASES a 


* 15 PILE: CABINET. 

: - Secretarys. Pigeon- -Hole Cabinets. 
Card Tables. Knee-Hole ‘Desks. | 
Folding Tea Tables. 
Bank and Office Tables. 
Step Ladders. Carpet Sweepers. 
Commercial Cabinets. 
Copying Press Stands. 


‘Books -keeper’ s Desks. 
Revolving Office Chairs. 
Typewriter’s Desks. 
Library and Study Chairs. 
Director’s Tables. Office Stools. 
Catalogue Cabinets. 
Desk Trays and Portfolios. 
Document Files. Box Letter Files. | j 


—4 — at { 
CARD. INDEX FILES. i WERNICKE Soom erd BOGKEASES- 


iter sgunnanntaaenat aap tath rat tesDeelPetpertBEsh ttl esl ybVVtl ths tlastlP 


ated Se i pes Dept.) or Call and beetaek our Stock. 


am mae 44 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, EL. 
‘URN ER, i LEICESTER, : & 9, NEWARKE STREET, LEICESTER, 


= | THOMA N’S -WEEKLY.”. y  cnisinis NUMBER WHEN ‘WRITING. Te a ar eae ee 


MENTION  PEARSO cI 
Ta A 


Blickensderfer Typewriter. 
Cash Price, £7 10s. 
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WARNER'S SAFE CURE, 
THE STANDARD REMEDY FOR KIDNEY AND URINARY DISEASES. 


PRESCRIBED BY PHYSICIANS OF ALL COUNTRIES. 


hes desley eee eels MEDICINE HAS THIS 


-BRIGHT’S 


- PROOF 0 


- Positively the only Remedy . which, Cures’ a 


DISEASE. 


LOOK TO YOUR KIDNEYS AND GOOD HEALTH Wihh BE YOURS. 


Send for Directions and Diet Rules to H. Hi. WARNER & CO. Ltd., 86, CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C, 


Price 2/9 and. 4/6 per bottle. 


Sold all over the World. 


GIVEN AWAY GIVEN AWAY 


$5,000! *§ £5,000! 


MONSTER GIFTS. 


- 
with a: Monster Parcel ag a means of advertising their celebrated 


EGYPTIAN GOLD JEWELLERY. 


‘FOR ‘THE: SMALL: sUM OF: 6s: Gc. WE. WILL SEND as ie la 


2 Favption Gold: Albert, or one Lady's Egyptiun Gold Albert . dur price 
One Seal or Locket for Chain, ... eng te +. Our price re oo FOR 
One Gent's Carbon Diamond Bing. or ore ‘Lady’ '» 5-Stone Diamond Ring . our price 3s. 6a, 


One Gent's Carbon Diamond Scarfpin, or one Lady’s Fashionable aun . our price = rn 
One Pair of Cuff Links, or one Carbon Diamond Bracelet ... . our price = | S. 
Total... 128, 6d. 6d. 


Nort & Tox © with one of our- 
rl KEYLESS WATCHES. 


‘Usually: sold at Half. juinea, 
Read. what _ 4s said: by ‘those: who ‘have pee 


* COUED : Ter Pordcki} BETTER FOR 
Street; Sowston, Cambs., Pe stn, 1896. 

“ DEaR Sirs,—I thot 1 would. write a few lines to you in recom- 
mendation of your Presentation K Keyless Watch I had two years ago, 
the 9th of last December. n a velendid timekeeper, and a in 
going well now. It has Gert the talk of the village. If I had 

ven £20 for one it could not have kept better time. I have done the 
fost I could for you in recommending your articles. This is not a 
make-up, it is the truth.—Believe me, yours Sincerely. 

EVERARD.” 


EQUAL TO A FIVE-GUINEA WATOH. 
“ Rose Cottage, Hammerwood, Near Enst Grinstead, May Sth, 1896, 

“ Dear Sins,—I received the jewellery and watch on Saturday, and 
Iam delighted withit all, The watch, I am sure, is worth the money, 
“It keeps time well with my five: guitien watch. I take care of 

or catalogue, so that when I want anything else I can send to you— 
ours, “ROBERT A. STEWART." 


GOES BETTER THAN HIS £15 WATCH 
“11, North Street, St. Peters, Tunbridge Wells. 
“ Grsriemen,—Some few weeks ago I sent to Sea firm for the 
advertised watch, of which I am surpri j the Watch 

a beautiful timeist. I must admit, in fact, it Foes rie than m: 
£15 gold watch; and for the jewellery it 1s astonis! value. I thin 

‘ou must lose money over such gifts,as I term it. The watch alone 
i worth double: the 7a. I enclosed. have’ shown it to-sev 
my. friends, ther were astonished, You can add this to your 
‘testimonials it Se be of any service:—I am, Gentlemen, yours 
faithfully, “LEWIS C. RHODES. 


; “WATEH, | 


GUARANTEED 1 
CORRECT TIME, ~~ 
Any Watch Set “received in going order 
will be exchanged: 


Every Watch is Carefully Examined, Timed, and Guaranteed a Correct Timekeeper. Call and see them. 


We do this to save the enormous cost of advertising, prefermng to give our customers the benefit. As we lots 
money on each parcel we cannot supply more than two Is to one person, If you cannot eall, get a PLU. 
at once, and send for this wonderful parcel. Orders will be executed in rotation, 

MONEY RETURNED Z NOT AS REPRESENTED. 

NOTE.—The entire el will he sent for 6s. a. {pot free free registered 7s.), Each customer will receive 

gratis one of our HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, Le sure. and call or send to-day for the 


_ 6s. 6d. MONSTER PRESENTATION PARCEL: ictaing HANDSOME KEYLESS WATCH. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Messrs. GRAHAM & CO: intend to present their customers 


In addition to above sabes Purchaser will be Presented 
Free of Charg: handsome . 


ot |. 


EGYPTIAN GOLD 
- CARBON DIAMONDS. 


THE ONLY PERFECT SUBSTITUTE VET INVENTED. 


The new Gold and Diamonds are perfect in every respect, imitating in appearance 18-ct. Gold 
and Diamonds of the first water. Having been tested, we are confident of their wear. They 


will stand all Waters, Acids, Alkali, Heat, &c., the Gold being one colour throughout, and 
beautifully finished. The Stones are Set by experienced Setters, the lustre rendering them 
equal to the most expensive Diamonds. 


Engraved Keeper. 
Beautifully chased. and well 
finished ;, equal to one costing 

§0s.; detection defiel. 


} Most fashionable set The 
iN Sm, i 


“Jubilee. 


Ladies" “ager. —_ 


Equals ‘22-ct., and is stamped; 
has as good an appearance. 
answers ¢aime pur,o3e, wil 

stand all waters. 


Post Free, 1s. 6d. 


4 PERFECT GEM. 
A Pretty Present.. 


Post Free, 1s. 64. 


The Beatrice. 

Our latest design. Can be had 
in any kind of Stones, Pearls, 
~. Corals, Rubies, &c. Style, quality 
and economy combined. 
Post Free, 2s. 64. 


Ladies’ 5-Stone Half-Hoop 
Dress Ring. 

Very handsome (our spécialité) 
mixed stones ; Wear guaranteed ; 
equal to one custing £5. 
Post Pree, 1s. 64 


SS Handsome Buokle, with 
One Splendid Brilliant. 


” Can be worn without fear of 
detection. 


Post Free, 3s. 6d. 


Double-Headed Snake 
Ring. 


‘A Diamond and Ruby Eyes. Can 
be worn by lady or gentleman. 


Post Pree, 4s, 64, 


‘“ <~-§-Stone Half-Hoop Ring: 
Very ‘handsome Diamonds or 
‘Mixed Stones, 38. 64. 
Handsome Engagement Ring. 


< Really marvellous value. Selling 
in Thousan:ls, 


Post Pree, as. 94. 


FOR SIZE OF FINGER CUT HOLE IN CARD. 


NOTICE.—AIl goods not approved of will be exchanged. 
preferred. 


Postal Orders 
Send for our handsome Mlustrated aca ed i Watches iia 
Jewellery, post: ‘free.. 


‘E. GRAHAM & CO., 277, STRAND, LONDON, W.c. (22,) 


NEAR NEW 
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O you're off to Binrtitz to-morrow, old chap?” said Dick Wyndham, 

, Rushing back his chair and lighting a cigarette. He und his friend 

Jack Leslie had been lunching together in an almost. empty restaurant 
in Piccadilly. It was the end of August, and London was fast turnin, 


— Biarritz ‘in: summer always thought winter‘was the time for: going 
there.” , 

“That's a regular insular notion, Dick,” answered Jack Leslie. “The real 
season is in August and September. The pluce is crammed with French, Russians, 
and Spaniards, with here and there a sprinkling of English and Americans. All 
the shining lights of the grand-monde and the demi-monde! In fact, everybody 
ann ever heard of, besides a great inany others whom nobody has ever heard of. 

y aunt, Mrs. Chiltern, is spending the swnmer there with my cousin Violet, and I 
hear they have taken up tremendously with all these foreigners, In fact, there 
is a rumour that Violet has become engayed to a South American millionaire of the 
name of Christobal Querctero. And its. entre nous, I do not trust my aunt's judyment 
very much in these matters—she knows absolutely nothing about the sort of socicty 
one meets in a foreign watering-plice—I am going out there to see for myself what 
kind of a fellow this * Rastaquowere ' is.” . 

“What the dickens is that?” asked Dick Wyndham, 

“Well, it’s rather a term of reproach, and perhaps I ought not to use it in 
conjunction with this fellow, against whom I really know nothing. Out in 

ntina, we used to apply it to the ‘ hide-and-tallow’ men, as rough a lot as you 
could well imagine. Whien they have made their pile, some of them come across the 
water to get rid of it in Paris—Fondon doesn’t seem to take their fancy, somehaw— 
And when all the money is gone, they make tracks back to South America, leaving 
their-debts behind them. So they are not generally in an odour of senctity on the 
other side of the channel.” 

“ But this. chap's not that sort, is he?" asked Dick. 

“Probably not, but I think I'd like to sce for myself,” returned the other.“ The 
fact is, Dick. this engagement of Violet’s cuts me up rather. I've been an awful 
fool about the. whole. business, and it’s entirely my own fault if things have gone 
wrong. She and I were so much together as_children—then I went out to South 
America, and stayed away five years, and when I came back Violet was grown up. 
At first, it was the old brother und sister business over ugain, but it gradually drifted 
into quite another fecling on my side—and like a fool, I made pretty sure of 
Violet, and I knew her people would have no objections, especially sitvce I made that 
big coup in South Africuns—so I let things slide, and never came to a positive 
anderstanding with her—and now, I hear that she has engaged herself to this 
Queretero!” . F 7 ; . 

“Well, cheer up, old chap, she hasn't married him yet, responded Dick, with 
that easy philosophy with which we are apt to take our friends’ misfortunes. 
“Pell me some more about Bisrvitz. It scems to be a jolly sort of place, and I've 
half a mind to join you out there.” : 

“Qh, there’s lots of fun to be had; any amount of dances and suppers, excursions 
acrosa the Spanish frontier, bull-fights, picnics, etc. Not to mention the sea-bathing, 
which is totally different to anything of the kind over here.” 

_“"They gamble‘a bit at thé Casino, don't'they?” asked Dick, = 4 
“By lon ‘T-ghould:think théy:did!: I~hear the play. is. highér than ever this year. 
That doesn’t affect’ me, however, as I never touch a card nowadays.” 7 

“{ don't wonder. That affair of yours out in Rio was rather a sickener, 

“Oh, you heard about that? It was my first experience of d the genus 
‘Rastaquouere.’ I was only a youngster at the time, and a regular ‘tenderfoot. 
My chum Wilson and I were fools enough to iy to one of those gambling saloons, 
wi the scum of Rio mostly congregate, in the hope of despoiling just such green- 
horns as we were. A sort of place where you kept your hand on the butt-end of 
your revolver all the time! ; : José 

“There was a chap there from Venezuela, quite a stringer in the place, Jose 
Tandil by name—a picturesque-looking fellow enough, tall and fair, with a big 
yellow beard, blue eyes, and long hair curling over his shoulders. It’s a ey to 
imagine they are all dark out there. This scoundrel went for Wilson and me at 
once, and before I knew where I was, I had dropped 2,000 dollars, a serious matter 
to me in those days. Having cleaned us both out, he turned his attention to the 
other fellows, but unfortunately for himself was promptly detected with an ace and 
tw is sleeve. 

a Poe abould have seen the rumpus that followed! Out came the revulvers, and 
José Tandil dropped with a bullet in his shoulder. There was a shout of Police: 
the lights were put out, and’éverybody made for the door, as:none-of these gentry, 
for reasons of their own, were particularly anxious to encounter the myrmidons of the 
law! When the police did come at list, José Tandil was discovered lying, bleeding 
to death, under the table, from which every vestige of stakes had disappeared. That 
was the last I ever saw of my 2,000 dollars! My governor behaved like a trump 


about it, but I promised him never to touch a card again, and I've managed to keep ° 


the promise so far.” ; ee “ 
What became of Jost what's-his-name—did he die + asked Dick. 


| PSS TAQUOVERE 


‘into a: wilderness: *It's quite a’new-idei'to me,” he added; “to think’: Sege ! 
eouic nce eee Dug aI : nora all: that..one’ could: wish—it ‘really, ig’ fortunate. that we. came. here-this-aummer, 9°: 76+: 
*“hée-is enormously rich, Tam almost afraid to tell you the amount‘of liis' fortune 


“No, they succeeded in saving his life, but one of the 
doctors at the hospital told me that they were unable to extract 
the bullet from his shoulder. So-he is carrying it-about with 
him now—that is to say, if the scoundrel is still unhung!” 

“lean imagine that the baccarat rooms at. Biarritz seem. 
tame in comparison with the gambling hell in Rio, although 
you can drop your money just as comfortably in one as int 
other,” laughed Dick. “But to return to our muttons—I am 
. rather bitten with the idea of Biarritz. If you could put off 
your journey for a couple of days, I'd go with you.” 

te Why not to-morrow P” asked Jack Leslie. 

_ “Couldn't possibly—I've got to lecture on the Rontgen rays at the Royal Institute 
Wednesday evening. Can't you wait for me P” 

“Ob! I forgot you had turned scientific. No, dear boy, I'm afraid I really can’t 
wait, The fact is, I don't want to lose any time, for the reason I have a! ly told 
you. There's no knowing what toinfoolery my aunt may be up to in the 
meantime.” 

* All right—then I'll join you out there. 
hotel in a day or two.” 

* And probably be asked to sleep in the garden,” answered Jack Leslie surcastio- 
ally. “I'd better engage your room, or you won't find it easy to get one—I wired 
for mine ten days ago. Well, I must be off now. Good-bye, old chap, till I see you 
again. 

_ Three days later, Jack Leslie was having himself announced at the Grand Hotel, 
Biarritz, where his aunt Mrs. Chiltern had taken up her quarters for the summer, 
He found that lady alone in the large salon overlooking the beautiful bay, which 
sweeps round from the tiny harbowr, only just big enough to shelter some half-dozen 
fishing smacks, as far as the entrance to the port of Bayonne, some six or eight 
miles distant, ji ; . 

“So. pleased. to see you, my dear Jack, liow. good of: you. to come!” ... Mra. 
Chiltern extended a plump, white hand, and presented « rosy cheek to her nephew 
who pecked at it dutifully, und then sat down by her side. . 

“Well, Aunt Enimu, tell ne about Violet—is she really engaged ?” he at length 
found courage to ask, after having for some minutes skated round the one object 
which interested him, 

* Violet.!... Oh, my: dear. Jitek,it- is..really:delightful—Lassure-you-Christobal is, . 


You may expect me to turn up at your 


but not less than two millions—and his manners are simply perfect !” 

“ But is he a good fellow, Aunt Eimma?” 

“Oh, a charming fellow, Jack, Lassure you, most popular here. He goes every- 
where, all the best people know him. He gives cotillons at the Casino, supper- 
piurties, picnics—you have no idea of the lavish way he entertains !” 

“ Does Violet like him #” asked Jack quietly. 

Mrs. Chiltern looked slightly shocked. “Why, my dear boy, what girl would 
not? Itappears that his family diamonds are simply magnificent—and he is . 
siving her others. They have scen things at Mellerio'’s which are fit for an 
Empress. But Christohal is such a judge of diamonds, nothing Mellerio bas is 
good enough for him, They ave sending for something quite special from Pieris.” 

“Tam anxious to see this paragon of yours.” 

You will see him this evening at the Casino. 
Christobal is to lead it.” 

“Well, Lam awfully ylad you are so pleased.” said Jack, with a slight effort. 
© There really doesn't seem to be any drawback.” 

“The only thing 1] do not quite like is bis gambling,” said Mrs Chiltern 
reluctantly. He does risk most frightful sums — but then he is carey 80 lucky !' 

“Hm, that's not so satisfactory, is it #” said Jack.“ But anyway, Aunt Emma, 
if there wasn't some drawhack, you contd Iirdly expect the chap to be a denizen of 
this world—he'd be a cherub, or something of that sert, you know.” 

Mrs. Chiltern smiled faintly ; the subject was almost too sacred for jest. 

“You will dine with ws to-night, Jack,” she said, as he rose to take leave, “and 
we'll all go on after to the Casino, Christobal will not be here—he is giving a 
man’s dinner at the Restaurant du Helder—the dear fellow is so hospitable!” 

That evening, when Jack Leslie presented himself.at his aunt’s dinner-table, he 


There is to be a cotillon, and 


was painfully struck by the appeirance of his cousin Violet. She seemed to him to 
have grown thinner, although her beauty was always of 1 somewhat diaphanous kind. 
Still, Jack did not scem familiar with this extreme pillor, nor with a certain 
pathetic and wistful look in the girl's eyes when she first greeted him. 


“Are you happy, Violet a” he ached her gently. 
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“ Are you happy, Violet?” he asked her gently, as they sat together after dinner 
by the opan window of the.salon, Mrs. Chiltern having left them for a moment to 
make some addition: in her toilet. 

The girl looked ‘at ‘him silently. There was an expression in her eyes, which 
Jack could not.quite fathom, but it made him feel distinctly uncomfortable. “1s 
there anything sds Sra ?-*- he wondered to himself, as he repeated his question. 

“1 suppose I ought tobe happy, Jack,” his cousin answered at length, o certain 
weariness in her tone. “You know that mamma is perfectly satisfied, and as } 
have not got one penny of my own, | suppose it is a good murriage for me. 
Christobal is very handsome and charming, and until he wanted to ma me, |} 
t ought him delightful. The unfortunate thing is that I don’t seem to like him 
quite so much. now that we are enguged, as 1 did before.” 

‘But in Heaven's name, what made ie accept him ?” 

Aguin that sudden flush of puin on the girl's face. j 

“There did not.seem any reason for refusing him, Jack,” she said. ‘“ And he 
cares fur me so. much—he really does, you know,” breaking off with a half-laugh. 

“J doubt him!” said Jack grimly, as he looked at the lovely face, the 
beautiful golden head, and perfect. figure of the girl before him. ‘But dozens of 
other men huve done the same, Violet.” 

**1 suppose so,” she answered listlessly. 

Jack Leslie felt completely puzzled. His cousin had certainly been sufficiently 
attractive to have married long ere this. He could remember his own feeling of 
stupefaction, on his return from America, when he realised that little Violet, the 
comrade of old days, had grown into a beautiful woman. He had never noticed any 
lack of young men about his aunt's house in Thurloe Scare. Surely, Violet might 
have had her choice of these? It must be that this Christobal Queretaro, with his 
millions and apparently good position, had dazzled the imagination of Mrs. Chiltern, 
never too gifted with acuteness of perception. and that she had put pressure on the 

“girl to-make her accept ‘him. 8 Aim “i Yee . tasd Re 
‘At this moment Mrs: Chiltern; cloaked and hooded, entered the.room. “ Not yet 
ready, child!” she exclaimed.. “It would never ilo to be late to-night,” 


she: added urchly. “And Violet, with-an almost imperceptible shrug of ot y 


the shoulders, departed obediently to don her wraps. 

When they reuched the Casino, the rooms were alread 
_ filled. with a crowd .of people belonging to all nations. It 
- was: easy. for Jack: to make out “Christobal Queretero,. whio® 
wis waiting ‘for them‘at.the entrance of the billroom witha; —.: 
beautiful bouguet of Neapolitan violets in‘his hand. 

“He always mana to have violets for her, 
Jack,” whispered Mrs. Chiltern in a gratified aside to 
her nephew, as she presented the two men to each 
other. 

Jack Leslie raised his eyes, and took an exhaustive 
survey of his cousin's flancé. As he noted the man's 
splendid physique, his coal-black, curling hair, and 
dark handsome face. with the singular anomaly of 
a pair of light-blue eyes,a vague remembrance 
stirred within him, although he was not conscious 
of ever having seen the South American before. 

Jack Leslie could not help acknowledging that 
Mrs. Chiltern’s description of her future son-in-law 
had been nowise exaggerated. Yet, as he looked 
again at the singularly handsome face before him, he 
noticed something unpleasant about the lines of the 
mouth, a tightening of the lips over the gleaming 
white teeth and atrick he had of shifting his eyes 
and looking aed when spoken to. Queretero was 
faultlessly attired in evening costume, and a number 
of miniature decorations hung from his buttonhole. 

“The fellow knows how to dress,” Jack said to 
himself. “Those clothes were made in Bond Street, 
I'll swear.” 

Nothing could exceed the cordiality of Chris- 
tobal’s manner towards Violet's cousin. Everything 
he possessed was at Jack's disposition. In fact, his 
friendliness was, if anything, overdone, and the 
young Englishman felt a certain distrust stealing 
over him, as he listened to the other's protestations. 

That the man was immensely popular, and had 
certainly conquered for himself the major portion of Biurritz society, Jack 
Leslie could see at a a But, being a man of the world, and very much 
more accustomed to the ways of foreign watering-places than was his aunt, 
Mrs. Chiltern, it struck him as he began to scrutinise the company present, 
that here and there some people were holding aloof from the fascinating South 
American. And each time, on inquiring. the name of the individual, he was 
told either some great Spanish title, or a name well known in the diplomatic 
world, But Christobal Queretero appeared to do very well without the countenance 
of the minority. ~~ ; are < 
_. Phe cotillon was now in, full swing, ‘and Jack, Leslie, who ‘was. not’ dancing, 
watched. the leader: narrowly,.-and <could." not; ‘avoid, -admiring ‘the: man’s manner 
towards Violet Chiltern: «He noticed that-his-cousin herself seemed rather distant 
towards Christobal, and that the exquisite bouquet he had given her when they first 
came in, was soon don to her mother. He observed to, that Queretero 
exhibited not only tact and temper, but a certain degree of dignity, in bis quiet 
acceptance of the not too amiable attitude of his fiancée towards him. 

he cotilon was particularly animated this evening, and Jack was forced to 
admit to himself that the moving spirit of the whole thing was undoubtedly 
Christobal Queretero. He was here, there, and everywhere, leading, persuading, 
encouraging, pouncing on a laggard couple with a mbbon and a laughing word, 
distributing with lavish hands, the toys and flowers—and always mundial first of 
all of Violet—Violet, who accepted somewhat disdainfully the piles of roses, and 
bunches of gaily-coloured ribbons that fell to her share. At length the band struck 
up the last waltz, and to the strains of “Estudiantina” the cotillon came to 
an 


He dropped tha 
pack, which he 
still held, and 
rose to his feet 
with a furious 
oath, 


end. 
Jack followed Christobal, who was taking Mrs. Chiltern and Violet to their 
carria ‘After the ladies had driven off, he found himself standing in the doorway 
with the other man. , 

“What are you going to do?” the South American asked him. “It is too early 
—or too late;'to go to bed. Come ani hiive a look at the baccarat.” - . 


“ All right,” said Jack, glad of an opportunity of seeing something more of this . 


man. “I don't play myself, but I’H come and look on.” 

They sauntered back through the now empty ballroom, towards that part of the 
Casino where baccarat went on. The room was full of men—women are not 
admitted to the tables—and the play was running very high. As they entered. a 
young Frenchman who had been losing heavily, rose and pushed back his chuir. 
Queretero immediately took the vacant place, and Jack Feslie stood behind him, 
watching the play. 


. passed them on the road. 


He was somewhat i to see that this man, whom he had been told was a 
wild and reckless gambler, only risked a few napoleons on the first coup. _ He won, 
doubled the stakes, and won again, _ For 4 time he went on Playing cautiously, but 
as luck still attended ‘him; and he began to rake in piles.of-gold and notes, gradually 
his play became more serious, and he risked larger sums on every deal. — a 

“T see our-friend prefers playing with other people's moncy to playing with his 
own,” thought Jack, as Queretero rose, and going to the other. side of the tables, 
took the bank against:all comers. : : : 

Fortune aE favoured the South American. and at first it looked as if he were 
destined to carry all before him. He was growing excited, und his durk face flushed 
slightly. 

ee Leslie watched him narrowly—again that curious feeling came over him of 
having seen thia man before, and stranger still, of having. seen him with cards in his 
hands, and that same intense. almost wolfish look upon his face. “ And yet I must 
be mistaken,” he thought. “The fellow is much too striking-looking, once seen, ever 
to be forgotten.” 

The night was far spent, and outside the dawn was breaking, yet nobody scemed 
inclined to quit the baccarat tables. Christobal Queretero still held the bank, but 
somehow his luck seemed to have deserted him. e lost deal after deal, and his 
adversuries, emboldened by his reverses, and anxious to recoup themselves for their 
previous losses, staked higher and higher against him at each fresh deal. “This 
cun’t go on much longer,” thought Jack, watching the now livid face of the South 
American, as he dealt out the cards with a shakin d. “There's a huge sum of 
money on the table and if Queretero loses this deal the bank must break! Well, if 
he's as rich as they say, it can’t make much odds to him.” 

Not a sound was heard through the room, save the flutter of the cards as they left 
the banker's hands, and fell in front of his adversaries. Then, Huit! Neuf! 
sounded from either side of the table, as the players proclaimed 
aloud the winning numbers—Queretero had lost on both! ... _. 
-» .-Jack*had: been:so-intérested -in-the: fortunes:.of ‘the .game,-that -- 
he had, ceased for a'moment to observe the South American. As 
the. latter saw the cards turned up against him,.he dropped the - 

ack, which he still held, and rose to-his feet with a furious oath. 
es Leslie looked uP, and caught the glare’ of the other man’s 
: eyes fixed on himself. 
-v.. “~(Mhen: suddenly, the scene before him faded: from his, sight, and”, 
Se." his ‘memory-rushed back.to'the. gambling hell: in: Rio. He 
could : see José Tandil, . tall, broad-shouldered, . with his 
large limpid blue eyes under the broud-brimmed felt hat, 
_ 1 his high boots, and wide crimson sash, with a pistol stuck 
- through it. He remembered the lights, the noise, the smell 
of rye whisky, and rank tobacco, the overturned table, the 
scattered gold. Then he seemed to hear the sharp crack of 
a revolver, as José Tandil crashed down on to the floor with 
a bullet through bis shoulder. And Jack Leslie 
knew that he was not mistaken, and that the man 
before him. the desirable millionaire who was to 
marry his cousin, Violet Chiltern, was none other 
than José Tandi] himself 

Changed indeea, with his long fair hair cropped 
short and dyed black, his big blonde beard shaved off, 
und « faultless evening costume replacing the more 
rckunene attire of earlier days. It was an 
admirable make-up, and the only thing that reained 
unchanged was the colour of the light-blue eyes. 

*Jack's brain fairly reeled with the shock of this 
discovery. With a mighty effort, he managed to 
pull himself together, and left the gambling-room 
without betraying his surprise, 

It was now broad daylight, and as the younz 
man. walked home towards his hotel, he mdered 
anxiously within himself as to what course he would 
pursue in this emergency. 

He was well aware of the difficulties he would 
have to encounter. Who would believe his story, or 
take the word of an unknown Englishman against 
that of Christobal Queretero, the hero of the hour, 

‘the favourite of Biarritz ‘soziety ?° An@ how to 

pa his aunt that this paragon amongst men, 

er future son-in-law, the South American millionaire, 
was José Tandil, the card-sharper and blackguard ! 

Besides, what proof had he to offer of the truth of 

my his assertions ? None whatever, and poor Jack 
mg almost groaned aloud as he thought of the hopeless- 
ness of the task before him. But his cousin Violet 

: must be saved at any price. 

“Thank goodness, Dick will ba hera to-morrow,” he said to himself. “ He'll back 
me up through thick-and thin, dear old boy, and perhaps between us we may hit upon 


. 


do'is'to. hold:‘my. tongue.” E ia : 

On the following morning, as the Paris Express steamed slowly into the little 
station of “La Negrease,” Dick Wyndham saw Jack Leslie walking impaticntly up 
and down the platform in search of his friend. The warmth of his greetin 
somewhat surprised Dick. who began cynically to wonder “whether the young fool 
had been drupping money over that confounded baccarat,” and asked a question to 
that effect. 

“ No, no, Dick, it isn’t your money 1 want, but your advice, this time,” laughed 
Jack in answer to his friend's anxious inquiry. _“ But come along, we'll have your 
luggage sent on, and you and I can walk back to Biarritz— it's scarcely more than a 
mile and a half, and the fresh air will do you good after your night’s journey—and 
by the way I will a tale unfold—although it’s no laughing matter,” he added gravely 
enough, as the two young men started off at a brisk pace, along the shady road 
tog cee oi the station into the town. 

ick Wyndham listened with the greatest attention while Jack told his story. 
“Sounds like something out of Bret Harte,” he said at last, when his ae 
speaking.“ But Jack. old man, it's simply impossible to expose this fellow, unless 
you exn advance some proof of what you suy.” ' 

“Ay, there's the rub,” answered the other ruefully. “ Mere assertions on my 
part’would go for nothitig. And yet I know that 1 am not mistaken, and it drives 
me wild to think of that dear girl falling into the hands of such a blackeuard. It 
must be prevented ut any price!” ° 

Dick grunted sympathetically. 


some plan for-unniasking: this infernal scoundrel, “Until then, the best ‘thing I can 


At this momont a diligence laden with luggage 


. There go my traps.” suid Dick, surveying the numerous boxes on the lumbering 
vehicle. “I hope nothing is smashed.” he added anxiously, 7 
— What an old maid you are, Why the dickens should anything be smashed ?" 
asked Jack in some surprise. 
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“Oh, it's my Rontgen ray apparatus I'm thinking about,” returned the other. 
“You know it’s my pet hobby, and I take it about with me everywhere. It’s beauti- 
fully packed, but of course there’s always a certain risk in——Hullo, Jack! Huve 
you taken leave of your senses?” 

For Jack with a sudden whoop of triumph, threw his hat up in the air,and began 
executing a war-dance on the sidé-path, shouting at the top of his voice: “I've got 
it! I've got it!” 

“Got what, you idiot!” said the stupefied Dick. 

“The proof! The proof that Christobal Queretero is José Tandil! You 
remember what I told you about the scoundrel being shot down, and the bullet 
huving remained in his shoulder? It must be there still, and if it is, the Rintgen 
rays will show it. Well, my aunt is giving a party to-night at the Grand ‘Hotel; 
we will get her to let you show the effect of the Rintgen rays, and make a few 

“experiments on some of her guests—and we'll see if we can't manage to inveigle 
Queretero into submitting to the operation.” 

“You won't find that. easy —the gentleman will probably smell a rat,” 
suid Dick. 

“No, it’s more than likely that he has never heard of Rintgen rays... The 
ignorance of some of these fellows is absolutely phenomenal. Besides, I'll ask my 
utnt to keep the whole affair secret until this evening, the better to surprise her 
guests. She'll do anything—even hold her tongue—for the suke of novelty! But 
here we itre-nt the hotel—look sharp over tubbing and changing your clothes, and 
we van walk down to the Port-Vieux, and watch the bathing.” 

It was 1 glorieus September morning, as half-an-hour later the two men sallied 
forth from the Hotel d’Angleterre, and turned into the Rue Mazagrun leading 
towards the Port-Vieux. The narrow strect was alive with people, either going to, 
or returning from their matutinal dip in the sea. The Port-Vieux is an ideal place 
for bathing. It is a small sheltered bay.inthe shape of a. horse-shoe, bordered on 
either side bv sheer rocks, between which the ‘blue pellucid: water ‘runs in smoothly 


on to.the.yellow velvet.sand of the ‘beach. “In the distance towards the right, La’ 


Roache Percée.renrs: its rugged: head, eats ad surmounted: by a: white statue of 
the Virgin, which may be'seen for miles around. And stretching far away to tho 
left, the faint btue outline of the Spanish coast may be dimly Siaceraed on clear 
mornings. The whole panoruma was flooded with warmth and sunshine, and the 

_., ,tiny waves sparkled like diamonds on the broad bosom of the Atlantic. 

Po," s "The two: young men paused fora moment on the top of: the: 
*..down.to the beach; und surveyed the busy scchie \ierieuth, ‘ 
to’ be seen enicrginiy from’ the little’ wooden cabins, irrayed” in’ every ‘variety of 
bathing garment, from the gorgeous-hued flannels and serges, profusely trimmed 
with course lace, down to the simple striped cotton muillots the use ef which is 
strictly limited to the plainer sex. It was amusing to watch the demeanour of the 
different bathers. as each unfortunate individual had to run the gauntlet of the 
erowd which lined the wooden gallery, or of the many groups scattered about in lazy 
uttitndes on the warm soft sand of the beach. 

Laughing. ogling Senoritas tripped fea down towards the sea, obviously 
pleased at the adnriring comments—as often as not expressed aloud—on their 
personal appeurunce—a species of homage to which they were well accustomed from 
their own countrymen. Mincing, uettish Frenchwomen, superb indifferent 
Russians. and here und there a shy Englishwoman or prudish American, easily 
recognised by the jeulous care with which they draped themselves in their lonz 
white peignoir de bain, only dropping it at the very water's ede. 

“We shan't find cabins, Dick,” said Jack Leslie; “1 onght to have sent my un 
down to keep one for us.” 

“Oh, never mind, it’s just as good fun looking on,” returned the other; “ by 
Jove, I didn’t know there were whales in the Bay of Biscuy,” he added, as a 
rotund figure clad in a white flannel Lathing-suit waddled down the steps towards 
the sea, greeted everywhere by storms of chaff and shouts of laughter, which the 
recipient seemed to take with the greatest good humour. 

* That's Puntillero, the rich banker from Madrid,” said Jack Leslie. “He's a 
great favonrite with the ladies!” 

- * H'm—they like quantity as well as quality, 1 suppose. But who is the protty 
little woman in the neat blue serge costume and crimson sash ?” 

‘Madame Laffargue, you mean? She's the best swimmer, the pluckiest rider, 
and the most graceful dancer in the whole of Biarritz.” 

* I didn't know Frenchwomen went jn for athletics,” said Dick. 

“Oh, Madame Laffurgue is un American, married to a Frenchman. That's her 
fther over there, Albert Verschoyle. Of course he’s talking to the prettiest. woman 
in the place, gay old butterfly! But there's my aunt sitting with the Duc. du 
Tamarino; you can tel] he’s ao big-wig a mile off, if only from Aunt Emma‘s 
attitude! hall we join them ?” 

When Mrs. Chiltern was made acquiinted with her nephew's project. for the 
entertainment of her guests that evening. she wus full of enthusiasm, and having 
heen sworn to secrecy. bustled off to order the erection of a small platform in the 
siulon of the Grand Hotel. She could not refrain. however, from dropping a hint 
here and there as to a delightful surprise she had in store for her friends. thus 
adding the charm of mystery to the already sufficiently attractive prospect of a dance 
on the perfect floor of the Grand Hotel ballroom, followed }y a supper such us 
could only“be achieved by thut great artist’ who presides over the culinary 

_dbpoeenint: , oP OY. on : ae. : 


That evening, ull was Qustle and-excitement in- tho 6; ila of the hotel, as - 
at 


carriage after carriage drove up and deposited its load before the big entrance, now 
gaily decorated with strings of coloured lamps. flowers. und palms. All Biurrits 
had responded to Mrs. Chiltern’s invitation, und by ten v'clock the rooms were filled 
to overflowing, 

* There's only one drawback,” the hostess whispered to Wyndhium and her nephew, 
as they busied themselves behind « curtain drawn across the small platform, getting 
rewy the Rontyen ray apparatus, “I have just had a telegram from 
Christobal, who went over to San Sebustian this morning, saying that he won't be 
able to get back here before eleven, at the earliest. So tiresome! I hope he will 
be in time to see some of the exhibition.” 

The two youmg men grinned at euch other over Mrs. Chiltern’s head. Nothing 
could have suited them better for the execution of their project. Dick Wyndhato 
would have plenty of leisnre to make his demonstrations und experiment on the 
audience before the arrival of Queretero, who was to be pounced upon by Jack. and 
ee on to the platform without being given time, as Dick had expressed it, to 
“smell a rat.” 

Dick Wyndham had not often lectured before such a sympathetic audience 
They were Spaniards for the most part, and Jack Leslie had spoken truly 
concerning the phenomenal ignorance prevailing even among the upper classes’ of 

*that nation. Be this as it may, the lecturer's demonstrations were received with 
unbonnded delight and enthusiasin by the unsophisticuted spectitors. Nearly 
everylbody present understood English, and those who did not, were sufficiently 
amused and interested by the singular phenomena which were entirely novel to most 
of them, Money showing throuch a leather purse, cigars in a metal case, the bones 
of several hands and arms, were each photographed in turn, and shown to the 
wliiring ¢rowd by means of a magic lantern. Never before had Dick Wyndham 

enjoyed sucha thorough success. His spell-bound nudience had forgotten all 


the: stone: steps leading... 
‘Hundreds of people were. * 


about the dance which was to oe agi 
half-past eleven, when there was a stir at the entrance, ; e 
pe Ine reucnenined the dark head of Christobal Queretero towering above the crowd in 


ndham. Then in a louder 
atform, and 


the doorway. 


“Now. for it,” he whispered excitedly, to Dick Wy 
tone? “ Will Seitor Queretero do us the favour of steppmg on to the pl 


allowing us to photograph him?” 


The unsuspecting South American gave.a ready assent, and the crowd made wa: 
for him as he walked up the room, smiling 


platform, and who scurcely returned his greeting. 


Jack Leslie's honest English heart rather sinote him as he thought of the trick 
he was about to play on this man, blackguard though f > t 
glance at his cousin's pale sad fave strengthened his resolution, and it was with 
tho firm purpose of exposing the impostor that he began to aid Dick in bi 


preparations, © When all was ready, the 
Tactienee turned to the audience and asked 
their patience, as this experiment would take 
rather a longer time thin the others. “ Meun- 
while, my assistant will show you some 
electric sparks which are very beautiful,” 
he concluded. Jack had been right in his 
conjecture when he presumed that Quere- 
tero knew little or nuthing about the effect 
of Rontgen rays. 

The South American hid not the remotest 
iden of what was being done, and lent him- 
self with the greatest compluisance to all 
that Dick Wyndham asked of him. At 
length, the photograph was completed. and 
when, ite had, béen ‘sufficiéntly: developed, the 
rooin was darkened, and the enlarged. reficc- 
tion was thrown by ineans of the magic 
lantern on to a piece of white canvas 
stretched above the stage. . 

“This is a splendid specimen,” said the 


_ lecturer; “* this" -photograpli™ sliows,” besides: *” 
.-the bones. the existence ofa: bullet.embedded:. » 


in the shoulder below’ the: clavicle. Seivor 
Queretero has kindly given us an unique 
opportunity for making a test. Probably ne 
one but. himself was aware of the existence of 
this bullet!” 

This announcement was a regular 
coup de dhédtre, the audience applunded 


rapturously, and it was fully a minute before the lights were again turned on 
Then Jack Leslie raised his eyes. and looked steadily at Queretero. 
literally hemmed i. by the crowd. and his fuce grew white and set. as he quaile@@- 
hefore the glance of the young Englishman. Stepping off the platforin. Jack wenlth. 
quietly up to the South Ainerican: “The heat has upset : 
tone. “Como outside with me.” Without a 


followed hin 


At the back of the platform was a little room. which had been nsed iy Dick an 
his assistant to develop the photographs taken in the course of the evening. 
was 11ow empty, and Jack. almost pushing Queretero before him, quick us though 
closed the door, and, turning the key, put it in his pocket. 

With a spring like that of a wild beast, the Venezuelan attempted to clo 


with him, 


“Ou, no, you don't,” said Jack, speaking low, and presenting a. revolver at 
ether man’s breast. ‘ You're not gomg to make any row, my friend, and I’m nq 
But in so far as my cousin Violet § 


geing to hurt you, unless yon oblige me to. 


concerned, the gume is up. I know you, José Tandil!” 


The other man’s face worked with suppressed fury, and great drops of 
perspiration stood out on his forehead, but he remained silent, 
* Look here,” continued Jack, ‘1 give you five minutes ‘to clear out of thi 


znd until to-morrow morning to be across the frontier. 


night at the Cusine.” . 


“Yon recognised me! By Jove, you've wot pluck, 


you didu't clear out at ance.” 


“LT mennt to chance it—I would have killed you just now, if I could, only you 
ahead of me--T have murdered for less than the stake I stood to win—the o 
woman, before God, that I have ever loved! 
trump cards, end I throw up my hand. But if you've a heart in your breast, ma 
spure me to her, Let ker think what she likes—there will be scandal enough w 
Tin gone. as 1 owe money all over the place. That confounded bank did for met! 
less laugh—"I have been in_ these’ stra 
before; hut 1 earty. with m9 this time: something: 1 swear to:you I didn't-kn 
pa6ed-unti now—a heart—tnd) that’s brotien.” 


night before list. Well "—with a re 


pos. 
suunded husky. 


” 


Look here, Lestie, you hold t 


Jack half shametacedfy offered him a handful of gol. 


you unlock the door?” 


word, 


returned Jack. 


and the time was going on‘ for 
and Jack's heart bounded 


at Violet who was seated near the 


he knew hin to be. 


“Oh, no, you dun’t,” said Jack, 
presenting a revolver at the other 
man’s dreast, 


The man wa 


ou,” he said. in a lo 
the other 


T don’t want to hunt yo 
down, but I've half a mind to strangle you for daring to pliy this fiend's gan 
with my cousin!” The South American looked at him sullenly. ‘You are right 
he said, “the game is up. Iwas afraid of this when I recognised you the oth 


He turned away and His‘ roi 


No, 1 won't take your money ; you mean it kindly, but 1 would rather not. 


Jack watched him make his way to Mrs. Chiltern’s side; he saw him 


Violet's hand, bowing low over it with murmured words of exense and apolog 
Tuen he weit towards the door, and that was the last Biarritz ever suw of Christob 


Queretero. 


Next day, the whole place was in an uproar. 
insignificance beside the fuet of Queretere’s disappearance, 
but the proprietor knew nothing. The Seftor had come in, had changed his clot 
and gone out agnin. He had not leen seen since. ‘ 
nothing, beyond the fact that his own hill had not been paid! 

It was a nine days’ wonder. The millions had apparently melted as well ast! 
millionaire, for it turned out that nobody had been paid, and loud were the exec 
tiona heaped upon the head of the vanished “ Rastuquouere.” 

Mrs. Chiltern ended by persuadiny herself that ; 
and Violet, although distressed ut being made the subject of a -certain umount. 
gossip, was Otherwise but little affected by the loss of her lover. oe: 

A few days later, she and Her mother left: Biarritz, aceompanied by Jack Les 
now firmly persuaded in his own mind that it was a duty he owed his family 
undertake for the future the direction of Mrs. Chiltern’s somewhat erratic footete 
—and he could find no better method of accomplishing this object than by conve 
ing her, with Violet's consent. from an aunt into a mother-in-law. 
aljnred foreign watering-places,.“‘ where one mects such odd 
and is considered by her friends and acquaintances to be an authority on the exa 


meaning of the mysterious word “ Rastaquouere.” | 


Mrs. Chiltern's party faded in 
His hotel was besiege 


No. the hotel-keeper kne 


she had “never quite liked hin 


—— 
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THE CREAT HAIR pronucer & RESTORER.  -THE FINEST: DRESSINC, SPECIALLY PREPARED & PERFUMED, FRACRANT.& REFRESHINC. 1S A LUXURY & A NECESSITY TO EVERY MODERN T } 
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